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t This series of volumes, entitled A FRANCO AMERICAN OVERVfJEW, is primarily* 
anthological in nature, and is intended for the use of those who wish to find out about 
or to e*ttmd their^awareness of Ve fait franco-am&icain^ in the United States today. - § 

ManV of the selections included in this series have Jbeenjvailable elsewhere, but several ,. |f 

• are nov/out of print or difficult to locate for practical reference. Their compilation and 
juxtaposition for Hie first time between the covers of a unique series of volumes dedicat- 
ed exclusively to the Franco-Americans will serve to enhance, deepen and expand each 
reader's understanding of this special ethnic group in its many permutations and guises. 

Each volume of this OVERVIEW series revolves around a general theme or broad * ' * 
area of interest such as trie Franco-American population of a definite geographical area 
of tin? United States, a specific cultural or "linguistic phenomenon* etc. The reading sc- 
lections and studies chosen for each volume represent many perspectives-from the his- ' fl 
torical to the sociological-^and they illustrate the thinking and the feelings of those vVho 
were in the past, or who are now, in the forefront of Franco-American studies. ^ 

s • i < * 

♦ Volumes 3 and 4, subtitled NEW ENGLAND, prdsent a wide arwy of discussions 
gnd research reports ori the two major Frencrvspeakfnfc populations of the sjx New En- / 
gland states (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode j 
Island), i.e. the Acacfians and the Frfcrich-Canadian immigrants from Quebec. The vari- 
ous selections provide'information about these two groups from both pasLatw* contem- 
porary points of view, with an-emphasis on the sociological phenomena of note. Rather 
than organize an exhaustive study of the subject, the chapters of both Volumes 3 and 4 
have been* arranged to offer a mosaic of facts and impressions about the Fraifco Ameri- 
cans of the northeastern United States. 

Recognition is due to the "following National Materials Development Center 
staff who contributed directly to the preparation of these NEW ENGLAND volumes: 
Andrea Th©rne and Uori Cochrane fbr the composition of the texts, Eileen Brady for 
proofreading assistance, Jeff Spring for art and'design, and Julien Olivier for some of his 
original photography. . * 
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INTRODUCTION 



The question of r<id$ntity» is. one that 
most people ultimately confront. The an- 
swers to «What is an American? » (see Fran- 
co-American Overviews— Vol I) will vary 
from individual to individual and from sub- 
group to sub-group, and , so it is for the ques- 
tion «What is a Franco- American? » Each in- 
dividual, family, or sub-group of Franco- 
Americans dnd non-Franco-Americans will 
fasfyion their own answer to the question. 
This volume of Franco-American Overviews 
includes the major ingredients which can be * 
used in making the assessment of what is a 
Franco-American. Culture, place in the so- 
cial structure, and demographic characteris- 
tics will be combined^ in different propor- 
tions and in diffe&ttt ways by the/ various 
persons and groupspwrestling with the ques- 
tions «Who am I?*> forjhe Franco-Ameri- 
cans, and «Who are^ these people ?» for the 
ndn-Franco 9 s^ 

Part of the answer is the way of life and 
the system cff values, norms and beliefs 
which give meaning to life and which have 
been communicated, but also transformed, 
yfrom generation to generation, from Prance 
through Canada to the United States. Every 
migrant carries with him distinctive ways of 
believing, thinking, feeling and behaving, wnd 
so did the French-Canadian immigrants to 
the United States. The cultural baggage of 
the Quebecois anSkhe Acadian can be la- 
beled as French, Catholic and North Ameri- 
can. The culture of New France was to a 



large extent a replica and reflection of ihat 
of the' mother country, but it wps also to 
some extent different from the old country. 
Language is an example of these sit&ilarities 
and differences. The substantial j&crujjtment 
* of migrants from coastal France led ta a pre- 
ferred use, of nauticfH terms, e.g., «embar- 
quer» /for «monter.» Furthermore the 
isolation of Canada from metropolitan 
France tended to keep in use language forms 
which were discarded invFrance, e.g., «as- 
soyez-vous» for «asseyez/vpus.» Also, the 
physical ertfironmerit t&cessitaled -the crea- 
tion of new wafids for the distinctive flora 
' and fauna and a^new or^ more widespread 
usage of some terms with regard to the 
pervasive phetytmem of J the Canadian 
landscape, such as <<d£btoyer>> with ref erence 
to snow rather than dirt^or gravel, y. 

, Similarly when the French-Canadian 
moved to «les £tats,» urban indu strial terms 
became much more salient in his new life 
than they wer$ in his old. He sometimes 
adapted a traditional word;suctias «moulin,» 
for the textile mills, or gave a French bap- 
^ tism to an English word such as «le shopx> 
for shoe shop. 

Language, of course, is just one part of 
culture;* equally important is the value syp , 
tern which gives meaning ta life. By the nine- 
teenth century the combination of a com- 
mon French cultural heritage, the uniform 
climate and topography of the St. Lawrence 
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river basin, an<i tjie substantial influence of 
the Catholic Church produced a highly inte- 
grated culture which gave meaning to the life 
of the « habitant* and jjireqrftt his activities. 
Behavior patterns with regard io food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, protection, marry ing and having . 
children, relating to the Supreme Being, and 
associating with *kifi and non-kin. all bore a 
distinctive culturah stamp. Their culture 
clearly distinguished the French-Canadian 
.immigrants fronnthe English-Catftfdian immi- 
grants* Qjf^d from the Anglo-Americans, For 
the immigrant Of id his children in the United 
States, the French-Canadian cultttre, through 
-t he c? process of cultural assimilation, became 
the Franco-American culture, rapiilly chang- 
ing in economic qpd political dimensions hut 
kftfydfig the traditional values and^ language 
is wefl. Pari One o/^ranco-Arr^erican Over- 
Jftews— Volume hV^ focuses on the cultural 
,d intensions of the question «What is a Fran- 
co-American?}} 

\~* The migration from French Canada to 
England was composed of two classes 
of persons: an educated elite and a much lar- 
ger number of individuals without formal 
education and with few industrial skills. The 
priests, physicians, journcftists found in most 
if not all Franco-American communities con- 
tinued to practice their professions in the 
United States, as did a lesser number of law- 
yers and merchants. They were w m ell inte- 
grated into the Franco- American communi- 
ties and often served as ethnic leaders along- 
side the leadership developed in the mutual 
aid and liter^y societies. 

The' bulk of the French-Canadian immi- 
grants became semi-skilled employees in the 
textilS mills, the shoe sttops, the pulp and 
paper mills and other manufacturing enter- 
prises. They thus moved from small family 
or small town family enterprises where the 
production was organized by the father, to a 
large ent&prise directed by unknown and 
distant persons, supervised by non-kinsmen 

\ 

\ . 



who usually did not speak their language™ 
The cultural differences accehluattd the dis- 
juncture of authority ^and power levels. Dis- 
tinctions in power and status between them- 
selves and Ae earlier settlers were also seen 
by the Franco- AniencarTs in the community 
at large. Initially the: power impinging upon 
the French-Canadian immigrants was the po- 
^ lice and the local political structure. Later in 
} he history of the French-American commu- 
nities the differences in power wefe seen as 
eminently of an economic rfatufv. This /fer- 
cepjjoji of «we».who are employees and 
!<iliey» who are employers dmftinating our 
lives has been a pervasive feature of Franco- 
American tiff. Thik orientation probably has 
led to limited career aspirations on the part 
of some Franco^ Outside of the Ethnic com- 
f munity, th\ image of the franco-American 
solely as a production line worker is still of- 
ten encountered. In the absence of serious 
study we can only raise the question of the 
impact of these two Franco oHentations on 
the edu ca tipn o f st/th Frencluspeak ing 
groups in the areas of their greatest\oncen- 
/ t rations. National survey data on the French- 
Canadian descent grouping would indicate 
but slight differences from the national av- 
erage in the educational levels of younger 
adults. This js twrrthe picture historically 
nor may- it necessarily be the situation of the 
French Canadians in their traditional U.S. 
communities. Part Three presents some of the 
literature on the status dimension of Franco- 
Americans identity. The references in the 
Appendix should also be consulted for re- 
cent status indicators .of the French-Canadi- 
an descent grouping as compared to other rey 
ligio-ethnic groups in the United States. 

The field of demography studies, the phe- 
nomena of size, distribution and chdracteris- 
% tics of human populations, Ski the changes 
in these via fertility, migration, and mortali- 
ty. Some data exist for Franco- Americans on 
most of these subjects and Jhey are repre- 
sented in Part Four of this volume. All of 
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1 these "phenomena and plo?esse§ can /he Ele- 
ments tn^fletermiytng thea/tswer to>ttte ques- 
tion «tyhat is a Franco- Antencan?>y]ln ttfrn, 
the* phenomenh and processes are effected 
by the culture of the Fmnco-Amerfcans and 
the social environment in which tltyy live />* 
Nfw England. The high 'fertility of the 
I- tench-Canadians wa A s cleqrly a product of 
their value system and a major caiise of the 
surplus Canadian population which led to 
tfye immigration to' the United States: ()n tlje 
other Itatut, it was the social structure of 

+r their employment opportunities wh ich 
shaped the distribution of FrencIC Mother- 
Tongue Population still visible in the 1%H) 

y census. Of course fertility values and lan- 
guage values have directly affected the size 
of the French Mother-Tongue Population 
and the French Latiptage-Vse^Population. 
Furthermore, the values of the l>enPf^€an{h~ 
.dian immigrants combined with the social 
environment in. which they found themselves 
have influenced such demographic character- 



isticsjis occupation* industry? ana education. 

v v What do we do for a living, where we 
\ work, what we have for an education, wlwe . 
\ we live, jan-d how many of us there are Jare 
^all elements to be put together in various 
ways by. different groups, sub-groups, and 
persons answering the question «What is a 
Franco-American?» If is the purpose of this 
volume to bring together some of the social 
science literature useful in making these as- 
sessments. 



In conclusion, I wish to thank all 
persons; who answered my request for/sug- 
gestions for a book of readings onjHe Fran- 
' co-America)fc\ especially T.E^^ovel, Yvon * 
Labbe, Irene Simoneati^Affce Stewart, Ma- $ 
son Wade an^Prter Woplfson. finally, 7 
mank Ndrmand Dubf> and Robert 
Paris who provided the encouragement nee- . 
essary for the completion of the book. 
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The French Review of March, 1972 contained a well-documented and scholarly 
synthesis of the major aspects of the culture of French-speaking New Englanders. Major 
values for thes& French-Canadian immigrants and their dependents, says Brault, are th* 
desire to be left alone and the convictioh*thatthe French were called upon by God to 
preserve the Roman Catholic faith on the North American continent. 
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NEW ENGLAND FRENCH CULTURE 

>'- 

Gerard J. Brautt 



/There is a growing awareness today of 
tlpe need to understand and to respect the 
'traditions and , values of American ethnic 
groups. Social scientists have not only pro- 
vided much * more sophisticated insights into, 
the nature of culture itself but have also 
shed considerable light , on the enduring 
aspect of pluralism in America. Language 
teachers are learning, too, that cross-cultural 
comparisons can be a most effective means 
of imparting the feel of a foreign idiom to 
their students. In setting forth particulars 
about Franco-American culture, our purpose 
here is to describe in some detail certain atti- 
tudes and values of the more than a million 
persons of French-Canadian descent residing 
in New England but aljso to suggest lines of 
inquiry which could prove useful in ap- 
proaching French culture in all its diversity. 

Understanding a people involves- consid- 
eration of its achievements apd of its group 
behavior, bujt also of how it views its role in 
history. 1 America, for instance, has at times 
been analyzed in terms of the Frontier: the 
push to the West in the nineteenth century, 
the Paciffc, then, with Kennedy and the New 
Frontier, the conquest of space. 

Anbther^metaphor has already intrigued 
Americans^when they have sought to define 
*their national purpose- 2 Yhe concept of a 
Chosen People stems, of course, from the 
Bible which tells how God sought to repair ' 
the consequences of the Fall of Man and to 



restore His Kingdom in the world through 
the instrument ^f Israel. The Puritans who 

• settled in New England in the seventeenth 
century were a deeply religious people and 
theif patterns of thought and style of living 

* were profoundly influenced by the notion 
that they were a Chosen Peopled Like the 
Jews of the Old Testament, God had singled 
them out for a special civilizing and religious 
mission. Their writings are full of allusions 
to the Exodus'across the Red Sea, to Life in 
the Wilderness, to the Promised Land and to 
related concepts; their law was referred to as 
the covenant; and they gave their settle- 
ments Biblical names like Salem and Provi- 
dence. The idea of being a Chosen People 
recurs repeatedly throughout our nation's 
history, combined with the talvinist notion 
of predestination in the early years, with the 

. idea that \ye ^yere selected by God to bring 
about ^worW regeneration as early as the 
1760*s, and with the cpncept of Manifest 
Destiny first used as a slogan in 1845 but 
dating back \to the early 1800's. Counties^ 
Fourth of July orators and nearly every Pres- 
ident of the United States since Lincoln has 
reiterated the view that we are a nation 
chosen by^God to serve as an example for 
t|ie rest of mankind. 

The French did not come Jo the New 
World as political or religious refugees, but 
as traders, farmers/ and couretirs de bois. 
The American Colonies began as a thedcracy, 
great power being exercised over the people 



by ministers. As the Colonies developed, the 
authority of the British cj^wn was increas- 
ingly recognized but strong traditions of self- 
government and load autonomy culminated 
in complete independence in 1776. 

In Canada, however, no corresponding 
democratic institutions emerged during the 
Ancien Regime or for a long time afterward. 
The system was a feudal one, seigneurs being 
granted large tracts of Jand along the St. 
Lawrence (there were 100^1 1759) and e#ch 
parcel being subdivided into lots. Land was 
farmed by habitants who turned over a cer- 
tain percentage oi their crops to the siegneur 
in whom all authority was vested. After the 
Treaty of Paris, the seigneuries were rev- 
organized into parishes and, in the following 
century, while their- neighbors to the So\ith 
looked increasingly to the Frontier, French- 
Canadians turned more and mt>re inwardly. 
Americans developed the notion of never 
having lost a wary Canadians brooded about 
having lost the orily one which really mat- 
tered. 

Concomitant with growing insularity,,, 
another notion developed in French Canada 
which, interestingly enough, we have men- 
tioned earlier in connection with the United 
, States. Professor Jean Falardeau of Laval 
University has written that one of the most 
fundamental aspects of French-Canadian cul- 
ture is the feeling of being a Chosen People 
called upon to fulfill a sacred mission, name- 
ly to preserve Catholicism in America. 4 
Canadians have sent forth an extraordinary 
number of missionaries to the four corners 
of the earth and, until recently, their society 
'was structured along parish lines. One of the 
most vivid recollections of my childhood in 
Massachusetts is of one of my pajrochial 
§chool sisters informing her cla& that just as 
the Lord cftose Israel as His people, we 
Franco-Americans had received a divine. call. 
That sacred mission was to keep the true 
faith in New England. It was many years 



before I sorted out some of these things in 
my mind— orthodox doctrine vs. folk beliefs, 
religious faith vs. ethnic values but 1 don't 
think I ^shall ever forget that breathless 
* moment when 1 learned tljat 1 was one of 
the Chosen People, 

Thus {fir we hav^ described two charac- 
teristics of French-Canadian culture, first 
and foremost $ desire to be left alone, to go > 
one's own way; to carry one's burden of de- 
feat and abandonment by the mother country 
in defiant pride, but also an abiding messian- 
icism, a strongly-felt conviction that one is 
called to preserve the Catholic Faith on this 
continent. These values and*attjtudes consti- 
tuted an important part of the psychological 
make-up of French-Canadians emigrating to 
New England. Two myths also conditioned 
their outlook. 

'in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the notion arose in Canada—and it 
is a belief still shared by many today— that 
the early habitants («nos aieux») wtfre 
devout, hard-working farmers with large 
families, toiling in peace and harmony, and 
benevolently watched over by w ise old 
parish priests.** This sentimental myth of 
a Golden Age has its parallel, of course, in 
the image t|iat many American^ have >ibout 
life in Early America, an ideal reinforced by 
visits to Colonial Williamsburg or Old 
Sturbridge Village. But for Canadians the 
image has religious rather than democratic 
associations and the notion of patriotism in 
each country is significantly affected by this 
coloration. A recent study seeks to debunk 
the notion of a Golden Age in Canada by 
showing that parish priests of the day con- 

r. stantty inveighed against their flock for 
being a stubborn, hard-hearted breed, given 

j to merrymaking, wenching and other de- 
baucheries, especially in the cities. 6 The 
article will no doubt make little impression 
on those who prefer to dream of halcyon 
days. 



A related myth was also G^borateil in 
the nineteenth century, tjtis, tihie by the 
clergy, la vocation de la terre, the idea that 
Canadians were destine^ by God to be farm- 
ers. 7 Ai\y mass defection in this regard was 
considered to be something more than be- ; 
. trayal. Consequently, when Canadians began 
to leave the countryside in droves to answer 
the call of the rqilltowns of New England, 
this agrarian myth and the dim perception of 
a lost idyll constituted a not-negligible bur- 
den to add to their other ethical and reli- 
gious concerns. 

Social scientists have amply demonstra- 
ted that people Readily assign superior or in- 
ferior ranks to other individuals according to 
a consistent hierarchy of status. Thus it has 
become customary to refer to upper, middle, . 
and lower classes of American society and, 
at times, to subdivisions such as upper-mid- - 
die class and lower-middle class.** In an ex- 
cellent study of a traditional French-Cana- 
dian community, Professor Horace Miner has 
described that society in terms of a circle, 
the greatest prestige (A) being accorded to 
the cure and his relatives, and to the local 
senator and his family, all of whom, unlike 
virtually everyone elsfe in the parish, have 
important contacts outside the immediate 
ftrea.^ B represents all the owners of farms, ^ 
while C includes all the non-farmers (bank- 
ers, day-workers, artisans of various types, 
etc.) with prestige according to tli^ir wealth. 
So far as urban Canadiai^ society is con- 
cerned. Falardeau has obseifved that where- 
as at the turn of the century a status gap 
existed between the clergy, professional men, 
politicians and ' public figures * on the one 
hand, and merchants, businessmen and 
workers on the other, today well-to-do, 
merchants are more typically associated with 
professional people. Also, a new class made 
up of engineers, pharmacists, architects, etc. 
is rising rapidly unsocial prestige J 0 

The United States was heterogeneous 
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from the outset but so overwhelmingly 
white, Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant Until 
about the uuddlc Q f ||| e nineteenth century 
that wc' cannot truly speak of ethnic groups 
until then . However, in the thirty-year per- 
iod between 1825 and 1855 alone, over 5 
million immigrai^s arrived in America - 
mostly Roman Catholics from Ireland and 
Western Germany— and the descendants of 
the earlier colonists became acutely aware 
that these foreigners did not share in their 
traditions or social outlook. 

French-Canadians began arriving in New 
England before the Civil War but the major 
influx occurred between 1880 and 1914 
during the era of greatest European/immigra- 
tion. In 1900, French-Canadians constituted 
45% of the labor force in New England tex- 
tile mills. We have mentioned- some of the 
reasons why these newcomers were suspect: 
religion, language, strange customs And dress. 

So far as the . French-Canadians are con- 
x 

cerned, it should be added that considerable 
enmity was also generated because they were 
being^ recruited by the trainload to force 
down wages and even, at times, to breqk 
strikes. 

• Einar Haugen has written that one of the 
greatest shocks an immigrant experiences on 
arrival in America is to learn that he is an im- 
migrant, that is, different in many ways 
from most other people.* * What were some 
of the differences perceived by French-Cana- 
dians settling in New England beyond those 
which are related to the historical factors we 
have mentioned above? 

The typical American family had evolved 
a good deal following the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Most significantly , it had lost its patri- 
archal aspect. To work in a factory, the 
father must Jeave home every day and his 
status at work is often very low. Also, a 
Worker's children are frequently able to earn 
as much and at time& even more than he 
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does. The final blow to paternal authority 
occurs when children find they can support 
themselves at a relatively young age thanks 
to their new eariiihg power. Sociologists tell 
us that Americans are an achievement- 

* oriented society, the free enterprise system 
and the Protestant ethos having placed a 
high premium on individualisnV material 
progress, and upward mobility. \ 

There is a tendency for immigrants from' 
a rural background to maintain their former 
values %pd life style in the new environment. 
French-Canadians settled in ghettos (les 
petits Cgnada), not only because of their 
proximity to work and out of economic, 
necessity but also because it was natural for 

• them to settle in parishes resembling those 
back home. 12 

While serious inroads were made in its 
cohesiveness and patriarchal character, the 
Franco-American family, supported in this 
effort by the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, managed to retain much of its tra- 
ditional values. There are, of course, many 
differences among individual fximilies today, 
but it is .safe to say that Franco-American 
culture nifty in part be defined in terms of 
' family solidarity and patriarchality. The 
more ethliocenfred the Franco-American 
. family is and, I believe, the lower its social 
rank, the greater Jhe chances are that it 
retains its traditional characteristics which 
include a high degree of kinship recogni- 
tion. 1 3 A low achievement syndrome is 
hardly implausible under the circumstances*, 
but the only scientific study to my know- 
ledge involving Franco-Amdricanj| is based 
on a very small sample and the findings are 
inconclusive at best. ) 

Much of' what might be saidhibout the 
evolujtion of Franco- American culture is not 



unique to the French-Canadian experience in 
New Fngland but relates rather to the gener- 
al history of ethnic groifys in America, a . 
story, Oscar Handlin, better than anyone, 
else, portrayed in his PuUtzer-Prize-wimting 
book entitled The Uprooted. 1 5 On the other 
hand, it is also true that much of what to- 
day's average Franco-Americans consider to 
be their own special values are simply those 
of the American middle class. 16 

0 

Discovering one's ethnic heritage is a dif- 
ferent experience for each and every person. < 
One afternoon in 1952, in the city of Reims, 
1 happened to notice an unusual sculpture 
over a sixteenth-century school doorway. " 
Chiseled in stone, I could see two boys' 
heads, one smiling, the other sad. f consulted 
my guidebook, wandering >vhy the masks of 
\ Comedy and Tragedy had been carved there 
of all places. To my great surprise, I read that 
the faces represented Jefan qui pleure et Jean 
qui rit. Now I had always assumed'that that 
was a family expression. It suddenly djPtfned 
on me that the locutitm .was not even exclu- 
sively a Canadianism but time-honoured 

17* • 

French. The experience was Proustian, - 
only the association was centurifes old, and I 
felt indissolubly joined with my French past. 

Thus, it may be said that culture is not 
always something one can measure, com- 
pare, oNtfher wise quantify the way' one an- 
alyzes minority-group voting patterns or rate 
of upward mobility. Culture is also a matter 
of the heart. The amount of ethnic culture 
one is fortunate enough to have in addition 
* to the valuable heritage of being an Ameri- 
can is directly proportional to the know- 
ledge one has of its folkways, its customs, 
its speech patterns, its wisdom. It's the 
capacity to recognize these things when one 
sees, hears, or remembers them. It's the en- 
richment one/eeb. 
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Recent field research in the realm of values of Franco-Americans hes been the 
unique contribution f Peter Woolfson. In the eighth issue of Man in the Northeast/?*? 
published the following article dealing with the acculturation of Franco-American 
schoolchildren, one of his several studies of the Vermont French. The Franco-American 
children Woolfson studied were future-oriented, they* preferred to.be self-controlled in 
times of stress and they preferred parental guidance to permissiveness. 

4 
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PUBLIC OR PARISH: A STUDY OF 
DIFFERENCES IN ACCULTURATION OF 
FRANCO-AMERICAN SCHOOLCHILDREN 

" ''/*'• 
' \ f by 

Peter Woolfson K 



INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier- paper, «Value > Orientations 
of French Canadian and Anglo-Aniericaif 
Children in Three . Northeastern Vermont 
i Communities)) (Woolfson, 1972), differences 
in cultural outlook based on 4 he Strodtbeck- 
KluckliQjin value orientation model wer^ ex^ 
plored. The purpose of the following paper 
is to compare differences in valu? orienta- 
tion of Franco-American Children in "some 
northeastern Vermont jpublic schools with 



those in a nearby parochial school 
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METHOD OF STUDY 



jhe Sample ' 
/ The original study was done tfith three 
/third grade classes in three different north- 
eastern Vermont communities near the Que- 
bec border in the spring of 1972. The study 
of the parochial school children was done 
the following fall with the children in grade 
four-th£xHfferenge in gfade allowing for the 
start of a mw school -year.- My sample of* 
Frejich „ Canadian children in the public , 
schools contained thirteen boys ana ten girls 
whose parents were of French Canadian 
background andi who still spoke French, to 
softie extgnt, ar home. The parochial class 
contained* five boys and eleven girls of com** 
parable background. Although the sample of 
French Canadian children in the parochial 
class is numerically smaller, they represent a * 
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larger percentage of the total sample in the 
parish class: that is, sixteen out of thirty 
(53%) as opposed to twenty-three out of six- 
ty-six (35%). » 

The Questionnaire 1 \ • + 

The twenty-two item questionnaire em- 
ployed^ in the previous study ,was again 
used— and the same format followed; an oral 
presentation of the stories or examples with 
instructions fpr marking \n/X ih the ap 
pf4te triangle, circle, or square to corre 
spond to the pupils' chojces. 
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Findings 

The children in thfe parochial school re- 
sponded to the testing situation in a mann 
similar to that pf the children in the pub 
schools; that is, they had no difficulties an- 
swering the questions; most of them did not 
need te wait for* the , signal to marl^ their 
choices; and they seemed to enjoy doing the 
oject. 



p^Oje 

There are a number of areas \y1iare there 
is similarity in -orientation selections of the 
children ^in the public and parochial schoal 
^systems. jAk sho^vj^in TaWe llor example, 
^hen given the choice between making 
utrngs—goal orientation -^and thinking about 
things-being orientation , pll the groups 
show orientations toward goals. 

In addition, as shoVn in Table , 2, all 
groyps show orientations favoring parental 
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guidance and control 

Moreover, in response to Question 12, 
Table 3, all of the gnnips show orientational 
preferences toward planning and preparation 

And, again, we fityd a sivfilar orientation- 
toward preparation .being shown in the re- 
sponse to question 13 (Table 4). There are 
somewhat more «present» and «ambivalent» 
orientations among the French Canadian 
boys in the public school system, but almost 
half did choose future orientation ^46%). 

There are also similarities in attitudes to- 
ward emotional control and expression, as 
can be seen in the response to Question T$ v 
(Table 5). They v are all strongly ^ri^nted to 
' self cqntrfcl. \ 1 - . m * ' 



^ , Thqp<?*re some lareas, when one divides 
the group alomg ^expal line?, where one finds 
simihft responds among the s ntembers of ch\e 
sex, but differences \jh the rtspdnseS for/the 
other. For cfxai^pte, as 1 in their qnswers to 
Question Three jPTabltf 6) given the choice 
between independent effort with th^ of 
seeking parental jwkipe, both the- public 
school and- parocljial school boys seemed 
more responsive TO independence. 

The percentage of boy* in b|th gropps 
choosing 'independence IS simuar^rt^out 
60%-although a larger percenta&e^)f pansh 
school boys chose parental advice— 40% as 
opposed to 8%, and a large percentage of 
parish boys were ambivalent~31%. But^as 
w seen in Table 7, the difference iA responses i 
between the public school girls and the par- 
ish school girls is considerably more striking. 

The public "school girls show much, 
stropger orientations toward independent ef- 
fort than jdo the parish 'school girls-the par- 
ish school girls show much greate^ ambiva- 
lence to the question. 



Oij^the other hand, when given the 
choice about planning a party by themselves 
or having the teacher plan the party in Ques- 
tion 1 1 (Table*8) the girls appear to have re- 
versed their roles. / 

The parish school girls are more strongly 
oriented toward doing the planning them- 
selves rather than relying upon the teacher; 
the public school girls, on tlifc other hand, 
are more ambivalent. 

In a more important situation as in Ques- 
tion 4 (Table 9), however, the boys and girls 
appear to reverse their position. The girls <jf 
J>oth groups leaned toward the teachers do- 
ing tjie choosing. 

On the other hand, as seen in Table 10, 
4he bpys' choicfes are 'quite different. Here, 
"J ^tjie parish school tyro appear to lean toward 
< doing the choosiiigihem/elves whereas the 
pubjic school boys are much more clearly in 
favor of letting . the teachers make the 



choices. 



Marcel Rioux in 'his book, Quebec in 
Question, (p. 75) indicates that both inde- 
pendence and passivity are pajffif the history 
ical inheritarice of the FrenmCanadian: for 
the girls, the conflict appears in social events; 
for the bpys, it appears in political roles. 

There are some questions where both the 
\ boys .and girls of the parish school contrast 
\ with thfir public school counterparts. , One* 
of the places where this occurs as shaVvn in 
Quekion 6 (Table H) is in response to the 
choice between mothers remaining at home 
or t>eing allowed to go out to work. 



Here \ the results sho^ an interesting 
about faA: both groups of girls are ambiva- 
"3* lent, bur the parish scfiool girls seem much 
more receptive to a career for women than 
their public school counterparts. On the 
o^ier hand, the parisji school boys appear 
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much more conservative than their public 
school peers. 

» 

The parish school boys do on the whole, 
appear to be more conservative than their 
public school couilterparts, but as one can 
see in Table 12, the parish school girls do 
not. 

Here 55% of the parish school girls se- 
lected the modern orientation while only 
10% of the public school girls did; on the 
other hand, 60% of the parish school boys 
chbse the traditional ^orientation while only 
39% of the public school boys did. 

We find the same kinds of considerations 

in the response to question 9 (Table 13) in 

dealing with traditional home remedies or 

modern medicin^; although the parish and 

public school girls are. closer together. 
m ■ 

Again, the parish boys seem much more 
conservative than their public school coun- 
terparts; the differences between the parish 
and public school girls are slight. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(9 <The number of children of similar 
French Canadian background were limited; 
thus the results can only' dppear as suggestive 
rather than conclusive. This is especially 
true of the parochial school boys— number- 
ing only five. \ 1 

At any rate, all of the Franco-American 
groups showed similarities in their choices 
on certain questions: that is, they appeared 
to like to h^Ve definite goa^, plan before 
acting, atad be prepared . 'They all preferred 
parental guidance and control in matters in- 
volving discipline. And, they preferred to 
keep th^ir emotions under control rather 
than allowing them to be expressed in times 
of stress. 



There were, however, some differences 
between the responses of the children in the 
two school systems. Some of those dif- 
ferences could be seen only in terms of sexu- 
al dichotomies. On the question of home- 
work, the public school France-American, 
jyrls seemed to be more independent tl^an 
thepfiffsh school Franco- American girls. On 
the other hand, the parish school girls 
seemed to approve of planning a party them- 
selves rather than letting^ the teacher do it 
for them, while the* public school girls 

<. were more ambivalent. And yet, when it 
came to a question of important decision 
making, the parish school Franco-American 

• v boys showed a greater interest In lettin^fre 
children father than the teachers decide than 
did either the public school boy§, parish or 

" public school girls. Here, there seems to be 
nude-female difference between politics and 
social events— bojtji the parish school Franco- 
American boys and girls shewing greater 
interest in peet* group collective action in 
their respective areas of interest. 

In some ways the parish school Franco- 
> American girls appear to be more modern 
than their public school counterparts; they 
are more receptive to their mothers having 
careers and less interested in traditions. On 
the other hand, the parish school Franco- 
American boys seem more conservative than 
their public school counterparts; they are 
less receptive to career oriented mothers, 
more receptive to traditions than thfe public 
school boys and more willing to accept tradi- 
tional folk remedies than are the public 
school boys. 

Thus, there appear to be different rates 
of acculturation reflected in these groups. 
All of the groups tend to be more conserva- 
tive than their Anglo-American peers, but on 
some questions the parish school Franco- 
American girls, unexpectedly, appear *° he 
more modern than their public school coun- 
terparts; on the other hand, 4he parish 
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school boys are definitely mgrfc traditional 
than their contemporaries in the public 
schools. Further studies of social, economic 



and demographic kinds need to be done to 
put this apparent aberration in its proper 
perspective. 
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TABLE r: QUHSTI0N2 

Jimmy likes to spend his time making things. He likes to draw pictures, make 
airplanes, and build kites. He works very hard to get things finished. And when he 
finishes making something, he likes to hold it up. and look at it«tf it is an especial- 
ly good j^Ji? really feels proud and happy. His brother, Bobby, is quite differ- 
ent. Hextoesh't like to do any of those things. He. likes to think about different 
things, like what it would be like if he could jump a hundred feet into the air or 
what it would be like.if he was only two inches tall. 

' Jf you like to make things and get them done, like Jimmy does mark an X in the 
square. If you like to think about different things like Bobby does, put your X in 
the triangle. If you don't know, or think either way is fine, put your X in the cir- 
cle. , J ' * 

Goal Orientation ' ^/^nbivalence Being Orientation 
(square) (circle) ' (triangle) ' 

Parish Sohdol Girls 5 4. 2 

Public School Girls 5 5 q 

Parish School Boys 5 0 0 

Public School Boys "8 4 1 

» r 



TABLE 2: QUESTION 7 

Some parents are always telling their kids not t<? do this and not to do that. 
They believe that this i^the only way to make sure that their kids behave them- 
selves. Other parents let their kids do just about what they want to do. Those par- 
ents believe that kids will learn to take gare of themselves that way, 

I? you think parents should tell kids not to do things all the time, put an Xin 
the square, if you think parents should let kids do what they want to* put an X in 
the triangle. If you don't know, or think? either way, put an X in the circle*' 

Parental Discipline Ambivalence Freedom 

(square) (circle) (triangle) 

Parish School Girls '7 4 0 

Public School Girls * 10 0 0 

Parish School Boys 4 1 - 0 

Public School Boys 11 1 . 1 
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TABLE 3: QUESTIONS 

■ • f 

Billy, when he starts a picturefgets out all his colors and starts to draw things on 
his paper right away. If it doesn't turn out the way he Wants it to, he gets another 
piece of paper and starts all over again. Mark doesn't do things that way. Mark 
likes to sit for a minute and think at>out the kind of picture he would like to draw ' 
and the colors he would likj^Jp use. He doesn't start his drawing until he's made • 
up his mind about what's the best way to do it. 

If you like to start right in like Billy put your X in the square, if you like to 
think about it first, like Mark put an X in the triangle. If you don't know-, or you 
think either way is fine, put an X in the circle. 

Spontaneity Ahibivalencc banning 

(squ^e) (circle) (triangle) 

Parish School Girls * 0 .1 10 

Public School Girls 0 0 10 

Parish School Boys ■ 0 0' 5 

Public School Boys 0 2 11 
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* TABLE 4: QUESTION 13 

Jimmy always stays out until the last minute when he's playing At bedtime. He 
says that tomorrow it might rain and he won't be able to pjay outdoors- Johnny, 
who lives next door, is different. He likes to go in a little early, so he can get all 
his things ready for school t}i§ next day before he goes to bed. 

If you like to play till the last minute like Jimmy, put an X in the square. If you 
like to go in early and get things ready for tomorrow, like Johnny, put an X in the 
triangle. If you dqn't know, or think* either way is fine, put an X in the -circle. 

Present Ambivalence Future 

(square) (circle) (triangle) 

Parish School Girls ^ 2 2 "7 

Public School Girls 2 0 8 

Parish School Boys 0 1 4 

Public School Boys % 3 4 6 ; 
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. TABLES: QUESTION 18 * 

Some kids, when they Tail dotfh, start to cry riglrt away, but thtfl they feel bet- 
ter right away too. Otlw kid?, #hcn they fall down, try very hard not to cry so 
that people will say that tndy are very brave. ' 
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If you think it's all right to cry when you hurt yourself, put an X in the square., 
If you think you should hold it in, put an X in the triangle. If you don't know, or 
you think either way is fine, put an X in the circle. a ' *'V ' 



Parish School Girls 
Public School Girls 
Parish School Boys 
Public School Boys . 



i i 



4 

f 



Emotional Expression 
(square) ' 

1 

0 , 

• 0 
3 

• .i>v , ... 



Ambivalence Containment^ 
(circle) (triangle) 



5 
5 
Q 
1 



I 5 
5 
5 

'9 
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f ABtE 6: QUESTION 3 



t r 



Maiy has to do a problem in arithmetic* But she is hawing a lot of trouble adding 
things up. She works and works arid finally she gets t^ie right aiywer, Jane, too, is 
having a problem with arithmetic. But as soon as she sees jthat she is having trou- 
ble, she goe? and asks h£r mother or/father for help. I 

If you like io work on arithmetic problem* by yoursSlfy like Mary, put an X in 
the square. If you like tp ask your mother or father for help,, put your X in the tri- 
angle. If. you don't know, or if y6u think either way is fine, put your X in the cir- 
cle. s ■ ' • 



/ 1 



Parish School Boys 
Public School Boys ~ 



Independence 
(square) 

3 

8 # 



Ambivalence Parental Advice 
(circle) (triangle) 



0 
4 



2 
1 



A' 
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TABLE 7: ' QUESTION 3 



Independence Ambivalence Parental Advice 



Parish School Girls 2 7 

Public School Girls 7 1 



S 
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TABLE 8: QUESTION 1 1 



Suppose your teacher said you could have any kind of Valentine'/partyjhat 
you like. Some kids think that the teacher should plan the party because she'd 
given lots of parties and knows the best way to do them. Other kids think that all 
the kids should help to plan the party because everybody is doing it together and 
that's the way to really have fun. ' ■ 

* »• 
If you think the teacher should plan the party; put an X in the square. If you 
think the kids should plan it, put your X in the triangle. If you don't know, or 
you think either way is fine, put an X in the circle. 



Collectivity Ambivalence Lineality 

Parish School Girls 7 "2 2 

Public School Girls . 2. 5 3 
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TABLE 9: QUESTION 4 

t 

Youf school is going to have a very special visitor -like the President of the UnK 
ted States. Everybody thinks that one of the children should make a speech wel- 
coming him to the school. But John thinks that the children themselves should 
pick the child who is going to make the speechi Barry .however, thinks that the 
teachers should pick the child\who should make the speech 

Collectivity Ajiroivalence Lineality 




TABLE 11: QUESTION 6 
/ / 
Some kids think that mothers should stay home, and take care of their 
families do the cooking, cleaning, and washing. That's the most important thing 
they can dq. Other' kids think that it doesn't really matter vfitb docsethe cooking, 
cleaning, and washing, as long "as somebody docs them. Thcj think that mothers 
should be able to go out to work if th^y c|m and want to. 

If you think mothers should stay .Home put an X in the square, if you think that 
mothers can go out to work; put an X in the triangle. If you don't know put an X^ 
in the circle". 



Housewife Ambivalence Wage Earner 



Parish School Girls 0 7 4 

Public School Girls 4 4 2 

Parish School Boys - 4-0 1 

Public School Boys 4 1 8 



TABLE 12: QUESTION 1 



Susie really loves the old things in her grandmother's house. She really likes the 
old, old clock, that sits on top of the fireplace in her grandmother's living room/ 
When Susie dreams about the house she is going to have wl»n she grows up, she 
likes to dream about having that old, old clock on top of her fireplace in her 
house. Susie's sister, Vicky, thinks- differently. She has no interest aTall in any of 
her grandmother's things. To Jier, they are just old-fashioned things. When Vicky 
dreams about the house she is going to have when she grows up, she dreams about 
having brand new furniture and the latest kin\i of stove and refrigerator. 

What do you thirik about old things? Do you like them like Susie does, or do 
mu like only new thihgs like Vicky does? If you think like Susie,^put ypur X in 
/the square, if you think like Vicky, put your X in the triangle, if yOg don't know 
or think either way is fine, put your X in the circle. 



Parish School Girls 
Public School Girls 
Parish School Boys 
Public School Boys, 



Traditional 
(square) 

4 

5 

, 3 ■ 
5 



Ambivalence 
(circle) 

1 

4 . 

V 



Modern 
(triangle) 

6 

1 „ 

0 

4 
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TABLE 13: QUESTION 9 



Billy think* his grandirtother knows just what to do about a cold. She gives him 
lots of juice and puts him to bed with lots of blankets. His brother, Peter, doesn't 
believe that his grandmother really knows anything about what to do for a cold. 
He says when you have a cold you shpuld go to the doctor and he can give you 
some pills or medicine that will really help. 

If you think Billy's grandmother has the best way to help, put an X in the 
square. If you think pills or medick^s will help put an X in the triangle. If you 
don't know or think either way will nelp, put an X in the 

Folk Medicine . * Ambivalence Modern Medicine 
(square) (circle) , (triangle) 

Parish School Girls , 3 ^ 7 1 

Public School Girls 2 6 2 

Parish* School Boys 3 1 1 

Public School Boys .1 5 7 
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Social science empirical research on descent and Intermarriage is the base, of Bessie 
bloom Wessel's study of the Woonsocket, Rhode Island ethnic groups. The following se- 
lection reproduces a relevant portion of Appendix A of that study, first published by 
Arno Press and the New York Times in 1970. Wessel's Appendix A, technically a bibli- 
ography with an introduction, summarizes the findings of her survey with regard to the 
largest ethnic group in Woonsocket-the Franco's. In retrospect, we note that the out 
come of the Sentinelle question (cf. Overview*- VW. //, as well' as «The 'Sentinel le' Re- 
visited* further on in this volume) cao.be read in the continuing pattern of intermar- 
riage reported on here. But equally as important for the study of Franco- Americans is 
the question of the formulation of a Franco position oh biculturalism and bilfngualism. 
In the following few pages front Wessel we find intertwined the issues of rising * fusion* 
of the franco-American with other ethnic groups including thb told Americans,* and a 
most explicit exposition of the dual-culture position of the French-speaking leadership. 
Furthermore, in the process of describing the Franco- American phenomena, Wessel ac- 
knowledges the contribution of the French Huguenots fo the history of Rhode Island, 
as well as that of the more recent <r France French.* 
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AN ETHNIC SURVEY OF 
WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 

by 

Bessie Bloom Wessel 



INTRODUCTION 

It has been persistently obvious from the 
previous analyses that Woonsocket is unique 
in the dominant role played by one ethnic 
group in the racial composition and in the 
cultural life of the community. Two-thirds 
of all school children 1 in Woonsocket are of 
French-Canadian descent. Among the public- 
school children alone 2 ,1 55 or 43.3 pgr cent 
of the total number carry some French ojr 
French-Omadian blood. The significant po- 
sition which French Canadians hold in the 
community, and the results of a special in- 
vestigation among them, call for further 
treatment, however brief . t . . . ] 



BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 

* • 

It is in its bilingualism and in its bteul- 
turalism that the French-Canadian group is 
peculiarly distinctive and assertive. The data 
on language usape as obtained from the case 
histories of children corroborate the impres- 
sions obtained in home visits by Mile Bos- 
savy, and confirm the theories asserted by 
leaders in brochures on the subject and in 
conversation. 

French-Canadians even whfen native-born 
and English speaking assert, with pride, their 
French-Canadian descent. About 90 per cent 
of all individuals who Are native born can 
speak both languages; about half claim 



bilingualism in the home. The^ assert most 
emphatically that their tenacity for French 
culture is not inconsistent with loyalty to 
America or with full acquaintance with Amer- 
ican institutions and the English language* 
They are French speaking even in the third 
generation. But they are English speaking, 
too, and become so in the very first genera- 
tion. Our previous analysis of language usage 
indicated that with the exception of the Jews 
no other group in Woonsocket learns English 
more readily or uses it more extensively. But 
they differ from the Jews in one regard : Given 
time, the Jews drop their ancestral language; 
the French retain it as the familial and ances- 
tral tongue. With the French the attachment 
to the French language and to things French 
amounts to a passion. Devotion to the French 
language and to French-Canadian ancestry 
was noted among families when even grand- 
rarents were native born. In other families 
<mk or more of the grandparents were brought 
here as babies, or the first member of the fam- 
ily came to the United States sixty, seventy, 
or even eighty years ago, or «too far back to 
remember,* and yet «these families frankly 
and even proudly claim their French-Canadian 
ancestry, and still use theVrench language.* 2 

Mile Bossavy offers three possible causes 
in explanation of this tenacity for the 
French language even among Old Americans. 
She calls attention to the extensive intramar- 
riage between French Canadians of different 
generations. Numerous marriages occur be- 
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tween two French-Canadian persons, one of 
wlfom is native born and the other foreign 
born. This was noted in our own investiga- 
tions, but die finds evidence of the. same 
procedure among grandparents and evea 
among great grandparents. Second, frequem 
migration back and forth to Canada keeps 
the contacts and the language alive. Third,, 
internal migration in the United States from 
oi\e community to another where there are 
centers of French-Canadian life serves to per- 
petuate ancestral traditions. 1 

_«The West; whether American or Canadi- 
an, seems to havtf af fatal influence on the / 
mother-language. But one does not need to' 
move across the continent It makes a dif- 
ference in what New England town one hap- 
pens to settle. The district of Woonsocket a 
family lives in may make A difference. One 
itiay cease to use French for a few years and 
adopt it again because one's neighbor uses* 
that and no other. » This explanation was of- . 
fered by some of the mothers and was obvi- 
ously indicative of the situation in numerous 
homes. 



The French-Canadians in Rhode Island 
are essentially a bilingual people. That this is 
characteristic of the group in other situa- 
' tions has been attested by many writers deal- 
ing with /the same problem, particularly in 
Canada. ' 

«y is an outstanding fact,» writes 
Helen C. Munroe in a recent article^ «that 
the educated French-Canadian speaks almost 
flawless English in addition to speaking a 
French that can be understood anywhere in 
a French-speaking country .» 

French-Canadians who came under our 
observation expect their children to be bilin- 
gual as a matter of course. Native-born chil- 
dren know English and are being taught 
French and French tradition. 



This biculturalftm is not limited to the 
use of French as a language. There is an ar- 
dor for all things French. Nor is this devo- 
tion necessarily jprench-Canadian. TheXana- 
dian flag is rarely exhibited, but the French 
flag is seen alongside the flag of the United 
States. To the French the former is the sym- 
J5ol of his culture; the latter, of his country. 
Loyalty to Canada as a homelaiyl is seldom 
heard expressed, but loyalty to French cul- 
ture and American citizenship is urged in 
every page of their literature. This is a con- 
scious policy indorsed and fostered by those 
who represent leadership in the group. Its 
manifestation in Woonsocket is obviously 
typical <>f the situation in other communities. 



The dependence upon language is closely 
related to the religious problem. Indeed, the 
French-Canadian church and the parochial 
schools are. the custodians of culture values. 
w It is here that the dominance of the Irish, 
and particularly the «Irish theory of Ameri- 
canization» -which assumes that the Use of 
English as the primary language is an essen- 
tial characteristic in an Americanization pro- 
gram— evokes resentment. 

The French-Caftadian conceives Ameri- 
canization asa process which brings into har- 
monious relation two diverse cultures. It is a 
plea for diversity in American community 
life. £n this they are not alone among foreign 
nationalities in this country. But they are 
probably Upque in having promulgated, 
some thirty ^ears ago, a theory of American- 
ization which anticipated various theories of 
Americanization now current, one in partic- 
ular which is in practive among numerous 
groups in this country. It is a conflict be- 
tween different theories of Americanization 
that constitutes the core of the dissensions 
in Woonsocket to which reference has been 
made, knowledge of these theories of cul- 
tural adjustment is significant in compre- 
hending the behavior of immigrant groups 
and in formulating a general program of 
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Americanization which may integrate several 
group policies frequently functioning in the 
sajne community. 

Adequate treatment of the subject de- 
serves a volume in itself. As an outcome of 
her intimate association with the sfudy Mile 
Bossavy was led to write out a statement 6 
which summarizes and interprets the tenets 
of tljfis theory as it is the basis of conscious 
thought and action for the French-Cpnadian 
people in America. It is not po&ible to en- 
large further upon this subject here, except 
to indicate its importance in interpreting the 
(ontact of the group in thfe community un- 
der survey, and tp point out its significance 
as another «research lead.» 

A filler statement on the French-Cana- 
dian position in general must await more 
careful and deliberate examination of the 
French literature on the subject. It is [ ... ] 
sufficiently ample, but the fact is that here 
in Woonsocket there are epitomized in the 
existence of the group national struggles and 
aspirations truly characteristic of this people 
in its Canadian history and in its struggle to 
put itself at ease in our own environment. 

FRANCO-AMERICANS 

s 

lii Woonsocket no other group, excep- 
ting possibly the British, can claim to repre- 
sent old settlers in greater degree or can 
claim larger contribution to stock. In their 
group life here the French-Canadians are 
true to the policies articulated in conven- 
tions, in they- press, and by their leaders. 
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The French-Canadians insist and our da- 
ta would corroborate the assertion- that their 
adherence to the French language is not in- 
consistent with the use of English. The indi- 
cations are that we have here a people that 
long remains not only bilingual but bicultur- 
al. In general, this «biculturatioti» is unique- 
c ly American. They themselves like to de- 
scribe it as Franco-American, not French-Ca- 
nadian, and this point is made an issue in the 
educational programs which they foster. 
m J «We want an American-trained French cler- 
gy, » said one Rhode Island priest, «a clergy^* 
that is American minded. » Looking toward 
the clergy for leadership, the need is ex- 
pressed for leaders trained in the United 
States, steeped in Catholic French tradition, 
and cognizant of thp problems arising from 
migration and settlement in still a new 
homeland. No other nationality can claim to 
have enunciated a theory of Americanization 
more clearly or to have organized its group 
life more consciously toward a given end 
than have the French-Canadians. It is mani- 
festly a theory of adjustment, of American- 
ization, and one of frank « resistance » to cer- 
tain Anglo-Saxon (and Irish) traits in Amer- 
ican life. It is with them «a way of lif?» to 
be defended against certain encroachments 
which they fear and to be harmonized with 
a political theory which they support. 

The professions of those who speak with 
authority for the group, together with our 
factual data bearing on Woonsocket, indicate 
that the habits of French-Canadians in that 
community are truly ^national as th^y 
would say, and that the struggles there^repre- 
sent genuine cultural issues in the life of the 
group. [ . . . ] ^ 
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Notes 



1. I.e., of a<£ children in public and parochial 
schools. 

2. Mile Bossavy. 



3. «Bilingual Sl&ns in Montreal and Its Environs,)) 
American Speech, V, No. 3, 228. 
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Language is the focus of Hervd B. Lemaire's article published in the 1966 volume 
entitled Language Loyalty in the United States, edited by Joshua A. Fishmtn. This is an 
excellent scholarly piece, well-documented and balanced in judgment The role of the 
national parishes, the parochial and private schools, the national societies—religious and 
fraternal, the press, the struggle in the Church and the impact of state educational regu* 
lations on the maintenance of the French language it\ the Franco- American centers are 
all set forth. Lemaire sees World War I patriotism, the depression, the resurgence of 
prosperity, as well as the fact that migrathf^ from Canada all but ceased in the 1930's, 
as crucial factors diminishing the use of the French language. (The extent of the use of 
French in 1975 as compared to other languages is documented in the Current Popula- 
tion Report: * Language Usage in the United States* further on in this voluhie.) 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN NEW ENGLAND 



by 

Herve-B. Lemaire 




Over a million people the United 
States speak French natively, the largest con- 
centration residing in New England. Franco- 
Americans, as New Englandfers of French-Ca- 
nadian descent like to be called, pride them- 
selves in having developed a bilingual culture. 
In general they speak Canadian-French as it 
was spoken in Ihe Province of Quebec at the 
turn of the century, with a liberal admixture 
of Americanisms. Save for some minor prob- 
lems of a lexical and phonetic nature, the 
average native of France has little, if any, 
difficulty in understanding educated Franco- 
Americans of New England. Franco-Ameri- 
cans readily understand the spoken and writ- 
ten standard language of modern France. 
There are, as a matter of fact, many places in 
France where, the language customarily spo- 
ken by a majority of the population deviates 



much further from standard -French than 
does the French spoken in New England 
(Carriere 1949, p. 10). 

Compared with most other immigrant 
languages in the United States, French sur- 
vives with surprising vigor. This is chiefly 
due' to the, determined efforts of the first 
Franco-Americans, who had the vision to es- 
tablish a vast network, of interlocking reli- 
gious, educational, cultural, and fraternal or- 
ganizations at a relatively early date. Today, 
their 284 parishes are still strong ethnic enti- 
ties. Their 253 institutions of learning, in- 
cluding seven liberal arts colleges, 51 high 
schools, and 195 elementary schools, offer 
one hour or more of French each day in all 
grades and at all levels. Franco-Americans in 
New England support several societies whose 



TABLE 10.1 
U. S. Census Data on French Mother Tongue 



1910 

1920- 

1930 

1940 

1960 



.1920 
1930 
1940 
1960 



Foreign Born 

528,842 
• 466,956 
523,505 
359,520 
330,220 



Native of Foreign 
or Mixed Parentage 

828,327 
823,154 
X 

533,760 
X 



Increases Relative to Earlier Figure 



•11.7% 
12.1 
-31.3 
-8.15 



- .6% 
X 
-35.2 
X 



Native of 
Native Parentage 

X 
X 
X 

518,780 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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primary function is to promote ethnic survi- 
val. They have an active French-language 
press and scores of radio stations carrying 
special French language programs. In some 
"cities^ French continues to be spoken in the 
home, at work, and at play. However, in 
many other areas * Franco-Americans are 
abandoning the daily use^of French, and 
those who still show a marked interest in the 
language ordinarily* do so as a cultural pur- 
suit. Considered unpssimilable a generation 
ago (Gunther 1947, p. 487), Franco-Ameri- 
cans have in recent years become accultur- 
ated to a remarkable degree. * 

The French-Canadians came to. .this 
country , originally , to earn a decent jiving 
and to save money with which to return to 
their beloved farm^in Quebec. They lived in 
New England, jn tlte 19th century, mu2h as 
they had in French-Canada. Although many 
now worked iu the mills, their real interest 
lay with their families, their fellow «exftes,» 
and their ethnic organizations. They lived in 
French-Canadian neighborhoods, usually by 
choice, frequently in coloration houses. 
The ghetto -like French quarters gave them a 
feeling of security and provided a Semblance 
of the villages they had left behind. In their 
petit Canada, the French-Canadians led a 
simple life, observing their traditional holi- 
days, singing their folk-songs, dancing their 
jigs and quadrilles, and relating their marvel- 
ous tales. All this they did in French, for at 
that time they spoke very little, if ^ny, En- 
glish. The little English they did know, they 
used only with «outsiders» when absoultely 
necessary. 

French-Canadians, then, fully intended 
to preserve their ethnicity. Proud of their 
heritage, they- took it upon themselves to 
perpetuate it. They deemed it essential to 
preserve their faith and their traditions, and 
were convinced that loyalty in these two 
areas depended fully upon the preservation 
of the French language. Loss of language 



meant lossf of faith, and loss of faith mealit 
loss of eternity (Ducharme 1943, p. 92). For 
many generations, this was to be the basic 
tenet of the Franco-American creed, shared 
by official organizations as well as by the 
masses. 

» ■ , >* 

THE EARLY DAYS: THE CHURCH 

Prior to tlie foundation of their own par- 
ishes, Franco-Americans attended territorial 
churches where they often were merely tol- 
erated. They found no warmth and little 
meaning in churches where everything but 
the Latin rite was foreign. They prayed to 
the same God as their English-speaking Cath- 
olic co-r£ligionists, but the sermons . and 
other interpersonal relationships important 
to their religious practice were less meaning- 
ful to them because of the language barrier. 
They had no ^schools where their children 
might pursue their education in French. 
Their children normally attended public 
schools where contact with youngsters of 
4fher backgrounds fostered .much-dreaded 
assimilation. 

> 

In 1850, Franco-Americans opened the 
doors of their first ^national* church in New 
England, Saint-Joseph in Burlington, Ver- 
mont. As the numbers of immigrants grew, 
more French parishes were established and 
.the search for a French-speaking clergy be- 
gan. This search ultimately brought priests 
from Belgium and France as well as from the 
m Province of Quebec (Walker 19&1, p. 11). As 
in Canada, these churches became the focal 
point for nearly all phases of community 
life: social, cultural, and educational, as well 
as religious. «The mystie bond* that existed 
between the language and the religion of the 
Franco-Americans was thus reconfirmed 
(Ducharme 1943, p; 66). As a rule, the only 
focus of immigrant activity was in religion; 
with few-exceptions, the only « intellectuals* 
Who had emigrated along with the artisans 
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U.S. Census Data on French Mother Tongue 1910-1960* 
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and farmers were the clergy; tfje only organi- 
zation which could maintairt the unity of the 
group was the Church (Niebuhr H929, 

.p. 223), 

However, Franco-Americans encoun- 
tered serious difficulties in the very organiza- 
tion upon whicji they jrelied sd completely. 
The number of French-speaking prjests was 
never sufficient. The American bishops, pre- 
dominantly Irish, were increasingly reluctant 
tj> name French-Canadian pastors. They al- 
luded to the difficulty of convincing the 
more desirable F re rich -Ca Indian priests to 
leave Canada (Rumilly 1958, p. 101). Fran- 
co-Americans, who were accustomed to look 
upoir their bishops and their priests as lead- 
ers of the people and champions of their eth- 
nic survival, soon found that this was not al- 
to be so iii the United States. Irish 



hops and priests looked forward to the as- 
itiolVof the FrancdrAmerjicans (Rumilly < 
, p. 90). Americans bishops wanted to 
destroy the image that Catholicism was a 
«religion fo^f foreigners* iif the United States. 
Ca^dinaTGibbons and the bishops strove to 
« break nationalism within the Church » 
(Siegfried 1927, p. 50). 

Franco-American history abounds with 
anecdotes and opinions concerning the offi- 
cial pQlicy of the Catholic Church toward 
the use and maintenance of the F 4 rench lan- 
guage in this country. For example * one 
reads of Bishop .O'Reilly, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who "proclaimed that «the 
best means for the Franco -Americans to pre- 
serve their faith is to preserve their language, 
to remain attached ta their customs, to edu- 
cate their children in their mother tongue* 
(Lauvriere 199^), 520). On the other hand, 
a much more typical view was tha{ of the 
Reverend James E. Cassidy, Chancellor and 
later Bishop of the diocese of ^Fall River, 
Massachusetts, who declared at a ceremony 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts: «The gran- 
deur of a nation depends upon the assimila- 



tion of the diverse races that come to live in 
that couptry» (Rumilly 1958, p. 204). Bish- 
op Thomas Hendricken of Providence, con- 
sidered a proponent of assimilation, found 
the Franco-Amoricans very exacting and 
hard to satisfy. In answer to delegates of a 
Franco-American parish pleading for French- 
speaking priests, he replied: «Why do you 
want French-speaking priests? In ten years 
everyone .will .speak English in your pari- 
«ishes» (Rumilly 1958, p. 106): Su*fc replies 
undoubtedly irritated those who considered 
themselves to be defc*idors of the faith.. 

The siftuatipn grew-progressively more 
acuter. Onfe^of the chief causes of dissension 
was the basic difference in 'church manage- 
ment in Canada and In the United States. In 
Canada 1 French Canadians had elected their 
fhargutfjiers or church wardens who super- 
vised the financial affairs of the parish. JflKy 
naturally assumed that they wquld also*^- 
trol the monetary r affairs of their churches 
and theu^&hools^in New England. They 
•were, therefore,^ rudely awakened _wji«n 
American bishops attempted \o channel* 
Frai^corAmerican parish funds towardA>ther 
dioceSm charities. ^ 

In tlift State of Maine the Coipbratkxn 
Sole 5 system was in effect, wbereb^he bi$F 
op, by sta^e law, was the sole proprietor of 
any and alj church property. This law pre- 
sented Franco-Americans from administer- 
ing^ the real estate Which they had financed/ 
They were informed #iat the schools sfnd 
churches they »hadjbuilt did not belong to 
them but t& the bishop. A similar system, 
the Parish Corporation, existefl in the other 
New England states where/ th6 bishop, jiis 
vicar general, and th^ pastor of the parish se- 
lected two layman to act as syndics. Again, 
the bishop, to vfchom the vicar general and 
' the pastor were subject, was in control. Jn 
practice, the pastor assumed thfe role of ad- * 
ministratQr> and the lay , members of corpora- 
tions had neither the rights northe obliga- 

> 
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tions of the margutlliers of the Province of 
Quebec (Rumilly 1958, pp. 1 15-1 16, 238- 
, 39). 

This development, together with the 
firm conviction shared by Franco-Americans 
.that the Irish clergy intended to destroy 
their ethnic values, rebdily indicates why 
clashes became inevitable; They all revolved 
directly or indirectly around the French lan- 
guage. Rumilly, in his Histoire des Franco- 
Amtrteains, lists a large numbej of conflicts 
of varying degrees of seriousness. In 1694, in 
Danielso^ Connecticut, Franco-Americans 
refused, (o contribute to the construction of 
a school where French would not be taught/ 
This occurred in a parish where there were 
1800 Franco-Aniericans and only 300 Irish. 
In 1900, in North Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
parishioners revolted because they were not 
given a French-speaking pastor. They sided 
with their Franco-American curate who was 
under suspension % until they were given as- 
surances that one of their own nationality 
would eventually become pastor. In 1909, 
the famous Corporation Sole case in the- 
State of Maine came about as a result of 
Church-sponsored attempts at assimilation 
through the naming of English-language 
priests to French-speaking parishes. The fact 
that Franco-Americans lost their case before 
the Maine civil court, and for all practical 
purposes in Rome, augmented their anguish! 
Situations such as these spurred the historian 
Edmond de Nevers.to say: «The Irish clergy 
in the United States is the most ferocious 
enemy- of the French, German, Polish, and* 
Italian Catholics» (de Nevers 1900, pp. 321- 
344). 

THE SCHOOLS 

i 

When the Third Council of Baltimore de- 
creed that Catholics were required to erect 
parochial schools wherever jiossible the or- 
der was superfluous as far as Franco-Ameri- 



cans were concerned, since from the time 
they had built their -very first church they 
had also built schools, staffing them with 
nuns belonging to religious orders founded 
in Canada or in France. At first, these 
schools adopted the FreiichrCanadian curric- 
ulum and methods, with most subjects being 
taught in French. However, as Franco-Amer- 
icans adjusted to their new environment, 
they felt a greater need for the English lan- 
guage, although most still considered it to 
be no more than secondary in importance. 
They devised an elementary school system 
consisting of eight or nine years, depending 
upon the public school organization in the 
local area. The school year consisted of forty 
weeks, and the school day lasted, on theav-. 
erage, five and one-half hours, Usually the 
morning session was devoted to subjects 
more easily taught in English, while in the 
afternoon the French language, religion, and 
the history of Canada were taught in French. 
While many of theSe schools were very suc- 
cessful and* acquired a high degree of re- 
spectability, others were inadequately 
staffed and lacked proper equipment. The 
term ^French school» was not always meant 
to be flattering. 

In 1 904, the Assumptionist Fathers 
opened a school in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which was soon transformed intd a liberal 
arts college, Assumption- College, where 
Franco-Americans might send their children 
for advanced French training. Many still sent 
-their sons to schools in the Province of Que- 
bec. 

By 1912, there were 123 Franco-Ameri- 
can schools— a .striking testimonial to an eth- 
nic group that would not die (Bachand and 
Louis 1938,p*200). 

THE SOCIETIES 
Parallel to the development of churches 



and schools was the organization of ethnic 
societies. Feeling the pressures of other na- 
tionality groups and wanting to rub elbows 
with their own, Frtfnco-Amer leans sought 
fraternal gatherings: Societies stood for cer- 
tain ideals, helped to maintain a nationalistic 
spirit, and thus filled a real need (Leboeuf 
1938, p. 203). Every parish had the custom- 
ary assortment of religio-sorial groups such 
as the Ligue du St. Norn de£>ieu, the Dames 
de Sainte Anne, and the Enfants de Marie. 
Moreover, Franco-Americans organized into 
purely social and fraternal societies, where 
their language and their customs became an 
integral part of organizational activity. As 
early as 1859, the first such Franco-Ameri- 
can society was founded in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to preserve and propagate the ances- 
tral traditions and the cherished French lan- 
guage. 

In 1865, the Soctett Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
de Bienfaisance de New York invited all ex- 
isting French-Canadian associations to con- 
vene to discuss the major problems confront- 
ing the survival of the French group in the 
Northeastern States (Therriault 1946, 
pp. 50-51). The constitution of the conven- 
tion had the following preamble: 

The French-Canadian mutual societies (n 
the United States, having been founded for 
the dual purpose of serving the cause gof the 
French-Canadians in America and of 
encouraging mutual assistance, cannot hope 
to accomplish this mission as long As they 
act separately. For this reason, they have 
organized in a common association and 
"have adopted a constitution which will fa- 
cilitate its operations. 

In article 4 of this constitution, it was en- 
acted that all deliberations be in French. 

Beginning about 1880 and continuing 
into the succeeding decades, loeal Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste societies sprung up all over 
New England. In 1889, La Sociiti 



. Jacques. Cartier was founded in the State 
of Rhode Island as a fraternal order.^On 
November 26, 1896, the first mutual in- 
• surance society , L 'Association Canado- 
Am£ricain4^^?as founded in Manchester, 
New HailHtare. Two main reasons 
prompted the birth of the ACA. First, 
there wiis a strong desire to have a large 
ethnic society. Many Franco-Americans 
wished to unite into a single powerful fed- 
eration all the local Saint Jean-Bap tiste so- 
cieties which were then maintaining them- 
selves with lacklustre success. Second, 
they wanted to discourage their brethren 

- from swelling the ranks of neutral or 
«banned» societies (Lemoine 1921 , 
p. 143). In October 1905; a meeting of 
members of different mutuals, dignified 
by the presence of leading Franco-Afneri- 
cans, was held in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. It was decided to sever relations 
with the Catholic Order of Foresters and 
to form a separate Ofdre des Forestiers 
Franco-Amtricains. This new association 
would be a federative society of mutual 
aid and would comprise perspns of French 
descent and Catholic affiliation (Guillet 
1914, p. 516). LVrdre des Forestiers 

j Franco-A mMcains amalgamates with 
^Association Canado-Amiricaine in 1939. 

Franco-American societies were in 
fairly close contact with their counter- 
f parts in French-Canada. Exchanges of vis- 
its and of ideas were frequent. In June, 
1912, La SocMtt du Parler Fran fais in the 
Province of Quebec organized a French 
language congress in Quebec city and in- 
vited the collaboration of Franco-Ameri- 
can groups. Monseigneur Paul-Eugene Roy, 
Auxiliary-Bishop of Quebec and soul, of 
the Congress, toured the New England 
states to urge active participation in the 
convention. Franco-Americans attended 
the congress in large numbers and were of- 
ficially represented by their leaders, who 
described their ethnic situation in New 



England hi optimistic terms. However, one 
could detect an underlying cuvent of anxi- 
ety in their ail-too -frequent reminders that 
the French language would firtally win out 
despite th^juany attacks made on it in New 
England. 



THE PRESS 

With the growtfrof the £rana) -American 
"populatioiTvand its many ethnicYnterprises, a 
need was feltjfar a French kmguage press. 
Franco-Americans n^TeLiUJ^^rstood well the 
power of the press and have exploited it to 
the extent of being accused of a « mania for 
founding newspapers)) (Bracq 1927, p. 335). 
In 4&s than a century they inaugurated 
nearly 250 newspapers of *evCTy v format , 
from short-lived pamphlets to grandj>olitical 
and national daily tribunes. 

The first periodicals published by the 
Franco-Americans were really French-Cana- 
dian journals on American soil, characterized 
more by a series of sporadic and temporary 
efforts than by any lasting quality. However, 
the increasing struggle for survival, conflicts 
with Church authorities, and efforts to stave 
off* assimilation were ideal fuel for journal- 
ists. In 1898, there were four daily French 
newspapers, three in Massachusetts— L f Ind$- 
pendant in .Fall River, L'Etoile in Lowell, 
and L 'Opinion Publique in Worcester— and 
one in Woonsocket, Rhocje Island, La Tri- 
bune. There yere also a dozen or so weeklies. 
In 1911, Alexandre Belisle, president of 
L 'Opinion Publique', published a history of 
the Franco-American press in which he 
reported seven dailies, almost as many as in 
the Province of Quebec. In addition to the 
four mentioned above, there was now 

r 

L 'A venir National in Manchester, New 
Hampshire and L'Echo and th£ Journal, in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

These newspapers defended, the two 
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causes considered most vital by Franco- 
American leaders: French parochial schools 
and a French-speaking clergy. They tilted 
not only Wh the H&i-Catholic press, but 
with such* Irish publications as the Catholic 
Review, the Freemail, the Catholic Union, 
and the Boston Pilot, all of which never 
ceased to advocate assimilation. 

v a THE OFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND THE PEOPLE 

The close Cooperation which initially ex- 
isted between the Franco-American masses 
and their formal organizations weakened 
with the years, particularly among the Vw- 
er generations. Having become better adjur- 
ed to the American way of life, they devel- 
oped a self-confidence which lessened their 
dpftelidence on the ethnic group and its or- 
ganizations, and to some extent diminished 
their effective attachment to their ethnic ori- 
gins. 

On the other hand, Franco-American 
leaders, who had been primarily engrossed in 
efforts to promote the cultural continuity of 
their group, gradually evolved a philosophy 
of apolitical militancy)). Reacting against the 
spirit of Americanization which swept the 
country in the early 20th century, they 
sought to redefine'Americanism to mean cul- 
tural pluralism, arguing that Franco-Ameri- 
cans were -American citizens who retained 
their French language and their Roman 
Catholic faith. Imbued with this lofty ideal, 
but failing to appreciate .fully the concerns 
and aspirations of the common people in 
tfeeir daily struggle with down-to-earth reali- 
ties, the leadership of the societies slowly 
drew evqr further away from the views and 
attitude^ of the majority of Eranco-Ameri- 
caps. 

The ethnic involyement of the early 
Franco-Americans had been almost complete. 
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Their frequent relations with Canada and con- 
tinued immigration kept the old culture alive. , 
Intermarriages with ^outsiders* were rare. 
Most Franco-Americans adjusted slowly to 
the idea of permanent settlement in America 
and long maintained anintertst in French-Ca- 
nadian happenings. However, more and more 
of them came to realize tfyat their lives were 
to be spent in the United States where their 
children were born and educated. French-Ca- 
nadian farmers, who came t^his*count|ry os- 
tensibly to earn a little more money and re- 
turn home, slowly took on new habits and at- 
titudes and, eventually, abandoned forever 
the idea of repatriation. 

Many believe that Franco-Americans would 
have been quickly assimilated had it not been 
for the Irish challenge which prompted them 
tQ organize. As it was, most first -generation 
Franco-Americans believed that their lan- 
guage had to be preserved because their faith 
and hence their salvation depended on it. In 
fusing the religious and ethnic nttrms, a 
powerful emotional force was generated 
which permeated nearly all facets of Franco- 
American life and made of this minority 
group one of the least assimilable of all the 
ethnic groups in America ( Walker 1 96 1 , p. 1 6). 

The first Franco-American novel, Hono- 
rs Beaugrand's Jeanne la FUeuse (1878), is a 
romanticized report of the French-Canadian 
migration to the United States. Although 
Beaugrand's majpr interest was to refute the 
unfavorable coverage emigrants received in 
the Canadian press, we are more interested 
today in his description of the increasing 
prosperity of Franco-American mill workers. 
This prosperity, limited as it might have 
been, became a cause of assimilation. "fey 
Beaugrand's time it had already produced a/ 
few individuals who had decided to up 
the hill», that is, to leave the petit Canada 
and settle in a more prosperous section of 
the city. Separated from their national par- 
ishes, they attended the territorial churches 



and their children soon became assimilated. 

•> 

Second-generation Franfco-Americans be- 
came even more absorbed in the American 
way of life. The young were entranced by 
the mass media and by the variety of other 
attractions which abounded tfci urban centers. 
Evenings spent- in the family circle became 
t less frequent', and when young Franco- Amer- 
icans met amongst themselves the French 
language was not always used. The latest 
American show-tunes soon replaced the old 
Canadian folksongs (Cadieux 1914, p. 362). 
They lived in an era and ^n a milieu where 
everything hailed American superiority. 
They did not want to pass for immigrants in 
the richest country in the world. If they 
attended parochial schools, a large part of 
their schooling was in English. All of their 
education was in English if they attended 
public schools. They spoke English with their 
de-ethnicized or other-ethnic playmates. 
Later they would speak English with their 
co-workers and with employers/in fact, with 
almost everyone in the business world. If 
•they married a non-French girl English 
would be the only language spoken in the 
home (Rum illy 1958, p. ^76). Most people 
understood that the s/tffc qua non for success 
in this country was a practical knowledge of 
English and of American institutions and 
methods. Those immigrants who knew 
English before entering the United States pro- 
gressed more rapidly v ttfan othersr. Further- 
more, among those who spoke no English up- 
on arrival, the quickest to succeed in America 
were those' who were also quickest to under- 
stand the importance of mastering the lan- 
guage of the country (Cadieux 1914, p. 255). 

* 

THE INTER-WAR YEARS 

The turn of (he century and, notably, 
V^orldAVar I brought about important trans- 
formations in social attitudes and behaviors 
in the United States, ^Patriotism was fired up 
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during the world conflict and, along with a 
belligerent attitude toward Germany, there 
arose a sentiment of distrust for almost any- 
thing foreign There was a Widely-shared 
feeling that an American should be English- 
speaking ,To How Anglo-Saxon traditions, and, 
preferably, be imbued with our Colonial her- 
itage. At about the same time, relative pros- 
perity and comfort reinforced the great 
equalizing" pressures of conformity ..The sub- 
sequent evolution of the family, the school, 
and even the Church resulted in a consider- 
able degree of cultural homogenization. Dur- 
ing the l920's Franco-Americans experi- 
enced their greatest struggles against total as- 
similation in what was perhaps theirjlast con- 
certed effort for ethnic survival. * 1 

e 

The Great Depression of the early 1930's 
was the catalyst which produced a critical re- 
action among many • Franco-Americans 
against «la survivanee». The textile workers, 
especially th^sdft^ho were on relief and at 
the mercy of^vernment subsidy, slid rapid- 
ly into the «melting pot». With the return of 
relative prosperity, the middle-class urge 
gripped the nation, touching off a spontane- 
ous and almost irresistible impulse to get 
ahead, to be accepted, to attain a certain 
lerel of economic and social security. Many 
Franco-Americans, consciously or not,' 
wished to shed the vestiges of the immigrant 
and. to approach as much as possible the 
American's self-image, the «national type,» 
the idealized « Anglo-Saxons model (Herfyerg 
1 956, pp. 33-34). 

In addition, there was less and less op- 
portunity {o draw inspiration from first-gen- 
eration immigrants, always an important fac- 
tor in ethnic survival. Migration from Canada 
had all but ceased in the early part of th# 
century. In September, 1930, President Hoo- 
ver "had sent the following instructions to 
American consuls in Canada: If consular of- 
ficials judge that an applicant might become 
a public burden, even after a considerable 



period of time, they must refuse him a visa. 
For a time, as many migrants returned to 
Canada as entered the United States. Those 
who were dedicated to preserving Franco- 
American ethnicity in the parishes, in the so- 
cieties, and in the press found their influence 
greatly reduced during this critical period. 

THE STRUGGLE IN THE CHURCH 

Parishes had grbwn in numbers and had 
. .become institutionally stronger, but the dy- 
namism 6'f earlier years was being replaced 
by a spirit of consolidation. Struggles wirhin 
the Church continued to reflect a strong in- 
sistence on the part of Frgnco- Ainericans up- 
on the right to manage their own affairs in 
' **• their « nationals parishes (Theriault 1960, 
p. 406). While (he overwhelming majority of 
Franco-Amerigans resented the forced use of 
parish funds, they nevertheless submitted to 
the duly constitute^ authoHEy of the repre- 
sentative of Rome. Hqwevfr, only strong 
outside pressures were capable of bringing to 
a close the long, bitter struggle of the anti- 
Irish Sentinellistes and their followers. As 
was expected by most Franco-Americans, 
the Sentinellistes suffered defeat both in the 
courts and in Rome. 

First, a court decision upheld the Bish- 
- op's right to tax parishes for diocesan work 
(October 4, 1927: Superior Court of Rhode 
Island: Judge Tanner). Then, as Roine clear- 
ly could not condone open revolt against ec- 
* . clesiastical authority, a third appeal of the 
JSentinellistes was turned down, carrying 
with it the dreaded sentence of excommuni- 
cation along with thesuppression of the reb- 
el newspaper La Sentinelle. Many Franco- 
Americans claim that the Sentittelte «affair» 
greatly diminished the political influence 
and *the language maintenance interests of 
Franco-Americans in Rhode Island. 

After the crisis of the .mid-twenties, 
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there were few controversies over the ap- 
pointment of priests, or over diocesan per- 
mission for school construction in the 
« French » parishes. Apparently convinced ,of 
the merits of a more tactful approach, and 
aware of the strength of assimilating social 
forces, Church authorities related their, more 
stringent policies in these respects. Language 
loyalists, for their part, remained wary of 
conflicts in which they stood to lose more 
than they could gain. 

The percentage of Franco-American par- 
ishes supporting their.own parochial element 
tary schools was high during the' in te*- war 
period. However, Franco- American schools 
were gradually becoming essentially Ameri- 
can rather than French-Canadian. Both the 
State Education Department's rulings and 
« common sense » required it. The schools 
would have remained empty had they Con\ 
tinned to educate French-Canadians instead 
of American citizens. Few, if any, Franco- 
American teachers would now attempt to 
develop in their pupils ^nostalgic affection 
for Canada, a country which the children 
barely knew from occasional ^visits am 
wjiere they would surely never *live. Preach- 
ing French -Canadian patriotism could not 
strengthen their love for the French language 
Indeed, it could only injure it. Persons who 

r persisted in exhorting young FrantcroYmef- 
icans to develop such h loyalty spokj^i 
meaningless language to the younger genera- 
tion.. Survival of the Fiitnch language had to 

\ be based on other motives if it were to ap- 
peal to^the youtigstefs. HoWfever, a new ideo- 
logical ahd^ pedagogic rationale was^ard to 

"co^meby. j * 

* ^ LAW AN» REALITY 




The right |b teach French in the private 
men tary schooj^bf Ne w England has its 
arintee in the l^tfth and fourteenth 
e^Jjjjents to the donSjtlftutidjn of the Unit- 



ed States. The Fourteenth limits legislative 
powers of the States, while the Fifth limits 
those of the Federal Government. The per- 
tinent section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment reads as follows: « . . . nor shall any , 
State ^deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property, without due process of law», A 
similar provision has been incorporated into 
the constitutions of the six New England 
^tates. Furthermore, the Supreme Cotirt has 
solemnly declared that the freedom of par- 
ents to Entrust their children to private 
schools where they receive, in part, instruc- 
tion in their ethnic mother tongue, contains 
nothing counter to the' common good^ as 
long as certain essential information required 
by the State*is not neglected. ThusUiis latter 
guarantee fs not absolute, but it does exist to 
a comforting degree. 

/ j 

Ernept D'Aitiours has amply demon- 
strated ^that the following conclusions may 
l>e drawn from the texts of the constitutions 
of the six New England states regarding the 
teaching of foreign languages in private 
schools (D* Amours 1938): private schools 
are tolerated if their curricula include those 
studies required by the public schools, and if 
English is the medium of instruction in these 
studies. Beyond these studies a private 
school can teach a foreign language if th&in 
no way prejudices the primary instruction % 
required by the State /That even this tolera- 
tion is not fully guaranteed cah be easily 
demonstrated. Jn the period between the 
two World Wars a vast majority of the educa- 
tion officials in the Ney England States Vere , 
English-speaking." Mafiy of them were op- 
posed to foreign language institutions at the 
elementary level or, at the very best, were 
apathetic toward such institutions. By over- 
loading the required public School curricu- 
lum they could easily circumvent the consti- 
tutional guarantees upon ^which Franco- 
Americans depended for mother tongue in- 
struction. Consequently, although Franco- 
American schools had the right to teach 
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French, little time was accorded them in 
Which to do so. The altitude of diocesan of- 
ficials, whose primary cortfcern, no doubt, 
was to upgrade elementary education in the 
parochial schools, but who also surely saw 
the possibility of working toward a more 
uniform church in New England through lesS 
emphasis on etlyiic factors, clearly provided 
no obstacle to this development and proba- 
bly abetted it. 



THE SOCIETIES AND THE PRESS 

The societies and the press also found 
the task of protecting the French-Canadian 
heritage increasingly arduous during the pe- 
riod 1918-1^45. It was frequently observed 
that Franco-American children born in the 
United States did not have the same loyalty 
for the land of their ancestors that had 
marked their parents and grandparents (Le- 
boeuf 1938, p. 204). The mission of the so- 
cieties and the press was now felt to be to 
support the Church, the .school, and the fam- 
ily in their efforts to orient the native-born 
in t|ie «proper» direction. The trouble, how- 
ever, was in defining jind formulating this 
orientation. Aside pfom similarly -phrased, 



well-meaning manifestoes and public procla- 
mations of lofty pripciples, no clear, broad- 
ly^upported plan of operation, capable of 
galvanizing tl|e masses into a concerted ef- 
fort to maintain their cultural and linguistic 
heritage, cany forth. The problem of living 
biculturally in an environment that tended 
toward de-ethnicized conformity could not 
be solved by manifestoes. 

€ Resistance > leaders warred as well 
against the rising trend of intermarriage. Al- 
though Franco-Americans rarely married 
non-Catholics, they ipuffireely intermarried 
with the Irish and other non-French Catho- 
lics, tn the strong Franco-American commu- 
nity of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, only 7% 
of the first generation and 8.8% of the sec- 
ond had contracted mixed 'marriages, hi con- 
trast, fully 35% of the third generation en- 
tered into such marriages. Mixed marriages 
seemed to occur most frequently aihong 
educated Franco-Americans-. Such' individu- 
als frequently preserved their mother tongue 
after marriage but \it was rare, indeed for 
their children to be able to speak French. 
Often they attended the territorial churches 
of their spouses and avdided the label « Fran- 
co-Americans. 



TABLE 10.3 ,*\ 

All Franco- American marriages contracted in Fall River, Mass., 
for the Years 1880, 1912, 1937, and '1961* 



« Total Number 
Both Parties Franco-American 
Percentage 

Total One Member non-Franco-Anierican 
< Percentage 

total Bot^Earties R. C. 
J Percentage^' 

Total One me"hiber non-R. C. 

4 



1880 

97 
83 
86% 
14 
14% 
93 
96% 
4 

4% 



J912 


» 1937 


1961 


Total 


334 


432 


373 


1236 


231 


218 


77 


. 609 


70% 


50% 


20% - 


49% 


103 


214 


296 


627 


30% 


50% 


80% 


51% 


303 


352 


299 


1047 


90% 


81% 


80% 


85% 


31 . 


80 


74 


189 


10% 


19% 


20% 


' 15% 



*From the records of the City^Clerk's Office, City Hall, Fall River, Mass. 
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Most Franco-Americans interested in 
ethnic survival relied heavily on the family as 
a significant force for language maintenance. 
However, this institution was seriously weak- 
ened by assimilation in city environments. 
Although an appreciable number of Franco- 
Americans had located in American rural dis- 
tricts, it was chiefly in the industrial centers 
that they were concentrated. Census figures 
show that in 1920, 84.2% o% Franco- Ameri- 
cans in New England lived in cities, while the 
national urban proportion at that time was 
76.8%. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
boasted the largest percentages of Franco- 
American city dwellers, 96.4% and 99.6% 
respectively. It became fairly common prac- 
tice for most parents to speak to their chil- 
dren in French and to receive answers in En- 
glish. AH in all,. the young spent less and less 
time at home. Even when the depression of 
1929 temporarily put a halt to many outside 
social activities, evenings were spent listening 
to the radio, a pastime that was to hasten 
the assimilation process. Undoubtedly many 
Franco-Americans were able to listen v to m 
French programs from Canada, and there 
were a few French-language broadcasts in 
New England. Oi) the whole, however, the 
habit of family-listening to popular Ameri- 
can programs opened the portals wide to the 
English language within the family context. 

In spite of this, the Franco-American 
family was relatively slow to change. Parents 
did not encourage their children to leave 
home in ordet to « succeed in life » . Members 
of the family frequently lived close together 
even after marriage, and obtaining positions 
elsewhere was frowned upon because separa- 
tion would weaken family ties. They lived 
the byword of General de Castelnau: «Fam- 
ily first! The rest, if the family is strongs unit- . 
■ ed and prosperous, will come of itself.*** 
Nevertheless, family traditionalism could not 
counteract the environment of the large cit- 
ies. Faced with the apparent indifference or 
powerlessness of the masses in the face of as- m 



similation, Franco-American leaders hinged 
their hopes on an «elite», an amorphous 
group still vitally interested in the French 
language and in ethnic values. 

ADJUSTING TO THE INEVITABLE; 
THE CURRENT SCENE 

America's contribution to the Allied 
cause in World War 11 increased its prestige 
through tout the world, and civic pride 
reached an all-time high throughout the na- 
tion. More than ever Franco-Americans now 
wanted to be recognized as 100% Americans. 
Whatever their occupational or social stand- 
ing, they cared less flnd less to be identified 
with an ethnic group. They read the comic 
strips every day, watched «soap operas» on 
TV, and conscious^is well as subconscious- 
ly identified with ^these and other projec- 
tions of the American image. An «Ameri- 
can» prototype always proved to be domi- 
nant, was predictable in appearance and in 
name, was always a white-collar worker or a 
professional, was middle-^lass in outlook and 
culture, each family with its home in Subur- 
bia (Herberg 1956, pp. 33-35). 

Nevertheless, Franco-American organiza- 
* tions still sought to rehiedy their waning in- 
4 fluence over the masses. After sincere but 
for the most part ineffectual attempts to re- 
capture their original influence an increasing 
number of leaders accepted the new «elite» 
concept. The masses were now only super- 
ficially affected by the ethnic organizations. 
For all practical purposes, the youth ignored 
the very existence of the societies. 

* 

Two main arguments were advanced for 
the introduction of English in the «French» 
% churches -*one financial, the other theologi- 
cal. 

\. Franco-American parishes had been los- 
fhg parishioners steadily, with mixed nittjj 
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thqt unless the Franco-American pastors 
could miraculously stem the tide, the deple- 
tion of their parishes would continue and 
their financial problems becoitte increasingly 
more acute, 

- v 

From the point of view of theology, pas- 
tors realized the necessity to teach the Faith 

41 

to their parishioners in a language they could 
understand. Therefore they felt an obliga- 
tion to provide religious instruction in En- 
glish to those of their flock who understood 
little or no French. Instead of being the 
« keeper of the Faith» that it once was, the 



♦TABLE 10.4 

Franco- American Parochial and Private Educational Institutions, New Englflnd, 1961 





Maine % b 


N.H!% b 


Vt.% b 


Mass. % b 


Conn. % b 


R.l. % b 


Total % b 


Parishes 


66 (50) 


55 (47) 


21 (23) 


95(13) 


21 (7) 


26(17) 


284(18) 


Clergy 


123 (37) 


104(26) 


27(12) 


265 (8)\ 


44 (4) 


68(11) 


631 (10) 


Elem.Paroch.Sch. 


27 (52) 


27 (47) 


6(24) 


81 (22) '» 


14 (9) 


24 (25) 


179(24) 


Nuns teaching 


320 


333 


71 


868(15) 


159 


274 


2,025 


Brothers teaching 


27 


4 

- 1 




1 






32 


Lay teachers 


19 


10 


8 


54 (4) 


18 


21(11) 


130 


Paroch.High Sch. 


4(50) 


7(41) 


1(13) 


12(12) 


1 (6) 


3(25) 


28(17) 


Nuns teaching 


30 


72 


5 


81 


5 




193 


Brothers teaching 


24 


2 




17 






43 


Priests teaching 








1 






1 


Lay teachers 


8 


1 




4 






13 


Private Elem.Sch. 


S(71) o 


3(50) 




6(15) 




2(25) 


16(20) 


Nuns teaching 


49 


20 




34 




14 


121 


Brothers teaching 


5 






9 




14 


28 


Lay teachers 


1 






2 






3 


Private High Sch. 


6(75) 


,3(60) 




9(23) 


1 (6) 


4(50) 


23 (31) 


Nuns teaching 


84 


23 




109 


11 


6 


233 


Brothers teaching 


5 










34(32) 


39 


Priests teaching 


13 




> 


28 






41 




2 


2 




22 


1 . 




27 


Private colleges 


2(50) 


2(50) 




2(1$ 


1(20) 




7(19) 


Nuns teaching 




39 




X22 


14 




75 


Priests teaching 


19 






18 


1 




38 


Lay teachers 


9 






31 


5 


>- 


45 



a Data derived from Official Catholic Directory but not limited to schools in parishes officially designated 
as French «national» parishes. ^ 

k Percent Franco-American of Diocesan total. 



riages probably being the primary reason. 
Experience had shown that couples of mixed 
national origins do not, as £ rule, attend a 
church in which one of tjiem does not un- 
derstand the sermon. Catholics in this coun- 
try have the «right of option,» that is, the 
right to transfer from a « national* parish to 
a territorial church. Parishioners would learn 
English and join a territorial parish, so that 
by 1957, for example, thei^were 19,000 
Franco-Americans in the «French» parishes 
1 of Fall River and 11,000 in the territorial 
parishes of that city. It was felt that the for- 
mer parishioners were irrevocably lost and 
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French language had become an instrument 
of religious ignorance (Lemaire 1961 , p. 45). 

French as a subject of formal instruction 
in parochial schools likewise suffered set- 
backs. Inasmuch as the teaching of foreign 
languages received a strong impetus in the 
United States in World War II, when the 
Federal Government became concerned with 
the serious lack of language training in this 
country, one would think such a change in 
national outlook would have stimulated 
Franco-Americans to a renewed interest in 
maintaining their mother tongue. However, 
many former Franco-American Cy.'s re- 
membered that they were embarrassed by 
deficiency in English during the war— rather 
than by a deficiency in French. Vowing their 
children would never have to face such em- 
barrassment, they sent them to public 
schools or 'insisted on more and better En- 
glish (rather than French) in the parochial 
schools. The national need for language pro- 
ficiency is less personally relevant than sec- 
ond-generation insecurity and mobility striv- 
ings. ' 

Many Franco-Americans who belong to 
«nattonal» parishes send their children to 
public schools. Moreover, laige numbers 
have left the Franco-American parish and its 
schools altogether. Too, the character of the 
« French » schools is it&elf changing. Not only 
do they follow State laws pertaining to the 
curriculum, they are also more closely super- 
vised by diocesan school directors. The sud- 
den growth of the Catjiolic population in 

* certain areas— as, for example, when military 
personnel began establishing themselves with 
their families nea^the bases where they were 
stationed in the postwar period— has forced 
many Franco -American schools to admit 
large numbers of non-French children who 

- otherwise would havte been denied a Catholic 
education. Interestingly enough,* changes 
si^h as these have rarely produced pressure 
from the parents of the «new elements* to 



eliminate S>nch ixo\\\ the curriculum. As a 
matter of wet, they genei^lly consider a 
strong foreign-language program at the ele- 
mentary level to be a decidedly attractive 
feature. The French prograip in Franco- 
• American school^ frequently finds its 
strongest supporters in the parent group 
having no French linguistic or cultural 
heritage. The attitude of the parents in this 
respect is clearly reflected in the strong 
motivation of non-Franco-Anierican pupils 
who show a laudable, and to the teacher a 
somewhat embarrassing, rate of increased 
proficiency when compared with their 
native-speaking clasmates. 

The quality of French taught in many of 
these schools is good. Practically *11 teachers 
are Franco-Americans and are fully bilingual. 
Most received their early training in similar 
parochial school and their later training in 
f m yistitutions where French was heard both in- 
side and outside the classroom. However, 
French cannot be taught today as it was a 
generation ago. Then, when a child entered 
school, he often knew no English while he 
spoke and understood French fluently f 
Teachers proceeded to teach reading, writing, 
and grammar much as English is taught in 
the public schools today. But the toll of as- 
similation has been heavy, and today most 
Franco»American children enteV school un- 
able to speak French, often even unable to 
understand it. Some children, gifted for lan- 
guages, learn French quickly and speak it 
well, perhaps better than their parents speak 
it. Altogether too many; however, do poorly 
and struggle through eight years of French 
with little to show for their efforts. Others 
are withdrawn from the parochial school af- 
ter a few years and are sent to public schools, 
for it has become the practice among parents 
to blame a child's poor performance in the 
parochial school on the «added burden».of a 
foreign language. 

French has become less attractive to an 
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increasing number of Franco-American paro- 
chial jschool pupils with each passing year, 
primarily because old-fashioned teaching 
methods have not kept pace with social tran- 
sition. In many schools modern instructional 
equip rneftt is lacking and textbooks are 
(hopelessly outdated and unattractive. M&i]^ 
of the texts employed were printed in Cana- 
da years ago; their topics hold little interest 
for young Franco-Americans today. Ii^ran- 
co-American high schools, teachers are simi- 
larly unsuccessful ii* coping with the new 
situation even thougljntheir pupils are a more 
select group. They usually manage to «sal- 
vage» only one small group of students who 
can follow a traditional French program. 
The remainder taught a minimum of 
French, often in an ineffectual way, always 
with poor results. 

In past generations, French was taught 
with little or no regard for comparisons with 
standard French. Many teachers spoke «Ca- 
nayen,» or «jcuial» (the current term' for - 
«jargon» used in the Province of Quebec to- 
day) (Bro. Pierre-Jerome 1960, p. 23). 'This 
caused' their pupils little or no discomfort 
since, with few exceptions, the French they 
heard all around them was non-standard. In- 
deed, any child attempting to speak standard 
French would have been considered a snob. 
The situation today is completely the oppo- 
site. Children are fully aware of the stigjna 
associated with non-standard speech, and 
those whose parents still speak French real- 
ize that it is a. relatively «poor» brand. They 
are often ashamed of it and rarely want to 
speak it even when they know it well enough 
to do so. This, of course, places an added re- 
sponsibility on the teachers who must, first 
of all, realize the problem, and then Under- 
take to cope with it. Most Franco-American 
teachers of French have sufficient command 
of standard, French and are positively ori- 
ented J toward it, so that the transition to 
teaching standard French is usually one of 
goodwill on their part. 



A continued sore point with many con- 
servative Franco-Americans is the teaching 
of religion, or catechism, in the schools. 
Many still believe that Faith and language 
are interdependent, and insist that the cate- 
chism be taught in French. Though many 
teachers might like to do this, it is a very dif- 
ficult and sometimes impossible goal to at- 
' tain with children who know little, if any, 
French. As a result, religion is «explained» 
in English in most Franco-American elemen- 
tary schools. In some cases, French texts are 
still used and «parrot-recitation» is resorted 
to. The same problem exists in the parochial 
high schools. French texts are used in some 
schools but explanations have to Jye given in 
English almost everywhere. It is generally 
felt that most students prefer to study reli- 
gion in English, that they do not know 
French well enough to grasp the more diffi- 
cult dogmas when expressed in that language, 
and that the English texts are more up-to- 
date, more attractive, and more «American» 
(Lemaire 1961 , p. 44). 

From the foregoing, one might be tempt- 
ed to conclude that French is now a negligi- 
ble element in Franco-American education. 
Such is not the case. Pupils with linguistic 
.aptitude learn as much French as their par- 
ents did and speak it as well if not as often. 
Obviously, slower pupils learn little French 
because they Lack^hc reinforcement of fol- 
low-through at home. Nevertheless, Franco- 
American schools still teach enough French 
to enable better students to converse fluent- 
ly and to fare well in local and regional con- 
tests sponsored by various societies. Some go 
o.n to major in French and are now doing in- 
valuable work as bilingual teachers of French 
in public or parochial schools at every level 
of instruction. 

Even Assumption College in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the once proud hope of the 
advocates of ethnic survival, has had to bow 
to the needs of the new generation. It was al~ 
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TABLE 10.5 
French Broadcasting m the United States 



. . 

A. Number of Stations 


"l — — 1 — * 1 

B. HoursjWeek of French Language Broadcasting 




1956 


1960 




1956 




1960 




No. of Stations in New England 








N* 


Hrs./Wk. , 


Av. Hrs. 


IN 


Hrs./WK. 1 


Av. Hrs., 


according to: Broadcasting 11 


31 


25 


Hours/ Week in New England , 










r 




ACNS* 


43 


43 


according to: Broadcasting 


31 


80.25 


2.59 


24 


49.50 


2.06 


LRP d 




39 


ACNS 


34 


83.50 


2.46 


40 


92.75' 


.2.32 








LRP 








38 


105.75 


2.78 


No, of Statins in Louisiana 
according to: Broadcasting 
' ACNS 


14 
18 


12 
17 


Hours /Week in Louisiana 
according to: Broadcasting 


14 


74.50 


5.32 


12 


1J.1.75 


9.31 V 
7.82 


LRP 




17 


ACNS 


13 


70.75 


- 5.44 . 


15 


117.25 








\ . i-RP 








J6 


124.50 


• 7.-7,8 


No. of Stations in Rest of U.S.A. 
according to: Broadcasting 
ACNS. 


¥1 


>10 

23 


Hours/ Week in Rest of U.S.A. 
according to: Broadcasting 


8 


6.00 


** 

f * 

. .75 


r 

10 


9.50 


.95 * 


LRP 




21 


ACNS 


9 


6.50 


.72 . 


-21 


15.50 


•74 % 


> 






LRP 








19 


17.75 


■ .93 


Total No. of Stations 
according to: Broadcasting 
ACNS 


53 
73 


47 
83 


Total Hoprs/ Week 
according to: Broadcasting 


53 


160.75 


3.03 


46 


170.75 


3.71 . 






77 


ACNS 


56 


160.75 


2.87 


76 


225.50 


2.97 


t 






LRP 








73 


248.00 


3.40 



* N - number of stations for which information^ available on hours/week of French language broadcasting. 
b Broadcasting Yearbook - Market book Issue, 1956 and I960. 

* Radio Stations in the United States Broadcasting Foreign Language Programs, New York, American Councilor Nationalities Service, 1956 and I960: 
4 Language tfesources Project. n 
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ways evident that its small enrollment was 
an obstacle to efficient operation. Only very 
wealthy American colleges continue to oper- 
ate- with an .enrollment of under three hun- 
dred students. In 1950, after nearly fifty 
years of operation, Assumption College still 
hjjd only 182 students. That same year Holy 
Cro^ College, also in Worcester, had 125 
students of Franco-American nationality. If 
to this .number were added the Franco- 
Americans attending Boston. College, Provi- 
dence College, St. Anselm's College and St. 
Michael's College, to name only .the better- 

^Jcnown Catholic institutions in New England, 
not to mention the noa-Catholic colleges in 
the area, the proportion attending Assump- 
tion -wHT small indeed. The type of program 
offered was simply not attractive to the ma- 
jority of Franco-Americans. The Superiors 
• finally decided that it was better to save the 
c^lfege than to sacrifice it to a lost cause. As- 

^ Sumption has now organized a considerably 
modernized " bilingual program and has 
opened its doors to students of any ethnic 
origin interested in a liberal arts education 
jlD'Amours 1960^61, p. 13). Sweeping 

Shanges in the regulations jjovefrning student 
fe have made the campus atmosphere that 
j>f.a typical American Catholic college. 
*/ ** 

The Societies, too, have been adjusting 
to the inevitable. Organi^atipijs have a ten- 
dency, anyway; to forget their original pur- 
pose and to concentrate on -development. 
This has been true^of most Franco-American 
. societies. In the process of bureaucratization 
many of them lo&t ftie personal touch which 
had*once been so attractive to their constitu- 
ents. Most first-generation and many second- 
genferation* Franco-Americans continue their 
membership in the sodyes but they are far 
less active members mm they were in for- 
mer years. The averj^ Franco -American of 
the third ^generatioJT is little attracted to 
them, >f at all. AnJmalous as it may seem to 
strong partisans Mf v linguistic and cultural 
CQiitinuity, the E^nch language has become 



a barrier that keeps the young generation 
away ^om the societies. As French is the on- 
ly language tolerajtedin official deliberations, 
\ the «young^element» feels that the type of 
program offered is incompatible with its 
ideals and unsiiited to its needs. 

At the close of the Second Congcess of 
the French Language, in Quebec in 1937* a 
permanent committee was organized, Le Co- 
mitt permanent </<^£ Sfurvivance Ftanfaise 
en Afhirtque. This was a general council of 
all French-language groups of North America 
with headquarters in the city of Quebec. All 
French-speaking groups on the continent 
thus would work together against the forces 
of assimilation. This committee encountered 
no more than indifference in mgny circles in 
New England. The very word Survivance was 
unpopular with people who had had enough 
of clashes fjpd conflicts and was reminiscent 
of the Sentinelle «affair». In 1952, at the 
Third Congress of theTFrench Language, the 
j name ofjMie committee was changed to Le 
-Cons€il w^ia Vie Franfaise en Amerique. 
This council, very influential in the Province 
of Quebec, includes several Franco-Ameri- 
cans. It maintains close liaison with the ma- 
jor Franco- American groups in New England. 
Oh January 29, 1947, in Boston, the Comltt 
d 'Orientation Franco-Amiricaine was found- * 
^d. This, committee, specifically Franco- 
American, « would study the problem of 
survival; would establish an historic, con- 
crete, and common goal for all Franco- 
* Americans to pursue; would conduct a sur- 
vey of the resources available for its realiza- 
tion; in order to unite all Franco-Americans 
in the rtiethodical and unified pursuit of sur- 
vival». In the first sixteen years of its exis- 
tence, the Comity organized six conventions 
of the Franco- Americans of New England: 
1949, in Worcester, Massachusetts; 1951, in 
Lewiston, Maine;" 1954, in Manchester, New 
Hampshire; 1957, in Woonsocket, Rhode Is- 
land; 1959, in Fall River, Massachusetts; ai 
1961, ill Hartford, Connecticut. In 1951 
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when it was felt that the period of orienta- 
tion had been completed, the committee 
\ changed its name to Le Comiti de Vie Fran- 
co-AmMcaine. It has founded several subsid- 
iary groups in an attempt to consolidate or- 
ganizations dispersed throughout New En- 
gland. Although all of these groups are au- 
tonomous, they receive guidance and sup- 
port from the Corpitt de Vie Franco-Amtri r 
caine. 



One of these, L' Alliance Radiophonique 
Frartfaise, founded in 1 950, is a loosely fed- 
erated organization of some twenty-five 
Franco-American directors of Ffench-lan- 
guage radio broadcasts in New England. 
Their programs vary from serious discussions 
and the enacting of French classics to soap 
operafc and fglk music. Unlike periodic pub- 
lications, radio programs operate with little 
overhead. Mo^st are broadcast one hour a 
week, but some areas such as Lewiston, 
Maine; Manchester, and^Nashua, New Hamp-. 
shire; Woonsocket, Rhode Island; Holyoke 
and Fair River, Massachusetts have several 
programs, some daily and others broadcast 
N for two or three hours per week. Even where 
^otal ethnic assimilation has taken place,- 
French radio programs attract the attention 
of those Franco-Americans who have re- 
tained an interest in French culture, as well 
as the attention of Americans of other back- 
grounds for whpm French language, music, 
and «cuUare» are matters of interest or plea- 
sure. * 

CurrenuyT^new type of club for Fran- 
co-American men is winning favor in New 
England. The Clubs Richelieu, organized 
along the same lines as service clubs through- 
out the United States, appeal especially to 
/, professibnals and businessmen. That these 
' clubs are popular in spite of the fact that on- 
ly French nuiy be spoken at the bi-monthly 
meetings bears proof that there is a T^twice-a- 
month* interest in promoting French cul- 
ture. Since 1955, ten Clubs Richelieu have 



been founded in New England, gating 
about 350 members. 

As for the press, the severe financial 
problems facing all newspapers in America 
have contributed to the decline v&f he Fran- 
co-American pre$s. The polemicaTTeven fac- 
tional .character of many of these newspa- 
pers has been an additional source of their 
weakness. But above all, the dwindling inter- 
est among the younger generation and the 
strident ethnic appeals of 1 the more aged edi- 
tors ,l)ave hastened the disappearance of 
many Franco-American newspapers during 
the last two deca<te§ (Walker, 1961, p. 13). 
Ulnd&pendant of Fall River, Massachusetts 
became h weekly in November, 1962, mark- 
ing the end of the. last French-language daily 
in the United States. It was published as a 
weekly only until mid-January, 1963, when 
it was discontinued entirely. Six other week- 
ly newspapers remain, with English steadily 
displacing more and more French from their 
pages, i 

Literature and the arts attract increasing 
numbers of Franco-Americans. Poetry anjl 
the Franco-American novel have recently ap- 
peared in greater quantity and in faj| better 
quality than in earlier years. Historians and 
journalists have become more plentiful. But 
most Franco-Americans write in English; 
probably because the English readership is 
infinitely vaster in this country. The most fa- 
mous Franco-American author is undoubted- 
ly Will Durant, the historian-philosopher, 
considered to be one of America's finest 
« popular scholar*. Although Franco- Amer- 
icans have excelled in many of the arts, no- 
tably music, they have yet to piake a highly 
distinctive or visible contribution as a gtoup 
to the culture of America. 

Along with the weakening of their ethnic 
involvement, Franco-Americans havfe experi- 
enced in the last two decades their greatest 
social progress. Mbst~of them credit fetter 
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TABLE 10.6 

The French Periodic Press in the United States 



A. Publications appearing entirely in French 



Year and 
Region 


Dailies 


Weeklies, etc. 


Monthlies, 
etc. 


Total 


Dailies 


Weeklies, etc. 


Monthlies, 
etc. 


Total 


N 


Circ. 


N» 


N 


Circ. 




N 


Circ. 


N» 


N 


Circ. 


N» 


N 


Circ. 


N- 


N 


Circ. 




N 


Circ. 


N* 


N 


Circ. 


N» 


1930: *Ncw Eng. 


5 


213 


4 


16 


678 


12 


1 


480 


1 


22 


1371 


17 














1 






1 






Rest of USA 


2 


109 


2 


2 


38 


1 


2 






6 


147 


3 








5 


105 


3 








5 


105 


3 


Total " t ; 


7 


322 


.6 


18 


716 


13 


3 


480 


1. 


28 


1518 


'20 








5 


105 


3 








6 


105 


3 


1940: >'ew Eng. 


















































5 


222 


5 


13 


373 


7 


1 


447 


1 


19 


1042 


13 








1 


20 


1 


2 


12 




3 


. 32 


2 


' Rest of USA 


1 


31 


1 


1 


68 


1 


2 


20 


1 


4 


119 


3 








3. 


103 


2 


1 


80 




4 


" 183 


3 


Total.- 


6 


253 


6" 


14 


441 


8 


3 


467 


2 ' 


23 


1161 


16 








4 


123 


3 


3 


92 




7 


215 


5 


1950: New Eng. * 


2 


85 


2 


if 


298 


8 


2 


469 


1 


15 


852 


11 








2 


22 




1 






3 


22 


1 


Rest of USA 








2 


33 


1 


3 


.48 


2 


5 


81 


5 








1 


14 




2 


44 




3 


58 i 


2 


Total % s \ 


2 


85 


2 


13 


331 


9 


5 


517 


3 


20* 


933 


14 








3 


36 




3 


«i 




6 


80 


3*- 


1#0- NtfW Eng, . 1 
Wsi of USA 


1 


37 


1 


7 


201 


6 


2 


625 


2 


10 


863 


9 














1 






1 












1 


17 


1 


2 


300 


2 


3 


317 


3 








1 


12 




1 


47 




2 


59 


2 


Total 


1 


\ 37 


1 


8 


218 


7 


4 


925 


4 


13 


1180 


12 








1 


12 




2 


47 




3 


59 

< 


2 


LRP 1960: N, Eng 


1 


37- 


1 


7 


349 


6 


3 


457 


2 


11 


843 


9 














4 






1 






Rest of USA 








L 


12 


1 


3 


19 


3 


4 


31 


4 








1 


12 




1 


47 




2 


59 


2 


Total 


1 


37 


1 


8 


361 


7 


5 


476 - 


5 


15 


874 


13 








1 


12 




2 


47 




3 


59 


2 



B. Mixed (French and English) publications 



fa =» number of .periodic publications for which circulation data are available. Last two digits have been dropped in circulation figures. 
b data based upon Ayer*s Directory. ^ 
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education and, notably, increased knowledge 
of English as the chief factors in their social 
advancement. Many have ascended several 
steps higher in the professions and in busi- 
ness and many are becoming property own* 
ers ahd moving to the suburbs. While the ad- 
vantages of higher education are becoming 
increasingly more evident to them, this does 
not mean that they have become a scholarly 
group positively oriented toward scholarship 
per se; it does mean that they place greater 
emphasis on their children's education. More 
and more Franco-American youngsters grad- 
uate from hjgh school and go oh to college. 
This is an investment in social mobility if in 
nothing else, 

Franco-Americans show the undeniable 
effects of urbanization. The city tends to de- * 
stroy cultural distinctiveness, family primacy, 
and traditional behavior— among ethnics and 
non-ethnics alike. Many Franco-Americans 
have already lost their ethnic identity. In 
many cities most of them cannot be differ- 
. entiated from other Americans. 

The ethnic situation of Franco-Ameri- 
cans, then, is self-evident. Their ethnic beha- 
vioral particularities have become fess dis- 
tinctive. The institutional structure support- 
ing the unity of La Franco-Amiricanie has 
shownJIncreasing signs of weakness. The evi- 
dence points to further assimilation in the 
future. The process is unlikely to be reversed. 
It is equally unlikely that it can be apprecia- 
bly slowed down. On the contrary, it will 
very probably he more rapid in the next 
twenty-five years than it has been in the past. 

THE FUTURE OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE IN NEW ENGLAND 

The growing awareness in. American edu- 
cational and governmental circles of the 
dearth of non-English language Skills n&q$~ 
sary for the maintenance of optimal com- 
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mercial, diplomatic, and cultural ties with 
the rest of the world has given new momen- 
tum to foreign languages in the United 
States.. The language resources of American 
immigrant groups are coming to be seen as a 
huge and*Valuable treasure which should be 
recognized as such and protected from the 
ravages of apathy and qntipathy. Undoubt- 
edly, official support (rather than merely 
non-interference) is a new departure in 
American life. Its impact on the language sit- 
utation could well be decisive, both for the 
minority groups and forjhe future of Amer- 
ican society itself (Fishman 1 962, pp. 60-61 ). 

The Federal Government paid special 
tribute to Franco-Americans by sponsoring 
iNthe Franco-American Institute at Bowdoin 
College, in the summers of 1961 and 1962. 
This language institute, originated and di- 
rected by Dr. Gerard J. Brault,- a young 
Franco-American now Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was made possible by the 
terms of the National Defense Education 
Act, under the auspices of the Department 
of Hgplth, Education and Welfare. Unlike 
any other in the country, it admitted only 
Franco-American teachers of French. These 
bilingual men and women were trained to 
teach 'French «in the New Key», but with 
particular emphasis on the Franco-American 
situation. They studied the basic lexical and 
phonetic difficulties Franco-Americans en- 
counter when transferring 0 to standard 
French and prepared an experimental 
French text and tapes for use with Franco- 
American pupils. A new doctrine was devel- 
oped, new methods and 9 techniques were 
tested experimentally. In each of the sum- 
mers, 1961 and 19,62, there were thirty lay 
teachers, men and won^en, and ten religious 
teachers at the tatitute. Many of . these 
teachers returned t«r Franco-American paro- 
chial schools, white others are now teaching 
it^yririic schools wherfts there is a preponder- 
ance of Franco-American pupils. 
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Six motivational factors were agreed up- 
on as being of importance in attracting 
young Franco-Americans Jo study French: 

(i) Pupils must be assured that the course 
will be interesting and worthwhile. They will 
more readily accept a modern approach than 
the old-fashioned methods against which they 
will have 1 been prejudiced by their older broth^ 
ers and sisters. ^\ 

(ii) They must be made to feel tliat they al- 
ready know a good deaj of French and that, 
with a little effort and good will, they can 
speak as well as any*«Parisian» . 

(iii) They jnust be led to love the heritage 
represented by their language. If they are 
ashamed of their Franco-American back- 
ground, they will frequently lose interest in. 
the language. They ihust be taught the high- 
lights of French-Canadian history with appro- 
priate references to France. The many contri- 
butions of France to the origin and to the m 

^ civilization of the United States will give them 

reason to be justifiably proud. 

(iv) Parents must be asked to help out but 
there must be* no attempt to turn baqjt the 
clock. That French will probably never be 
used again in daily communication seems al- 
most a certainty. Rather, parents should be 
asked to encourage their children to learn 
French well and to learn it correctly , v i.c., to 
learn standard French if they are going to 
study the language at all. 

(v) For the time being, wherever possible, 
classes should be organized homogeneously in 
the first year of high school. There is nothing 
more dispiriting for those Franco-American 

. students who have had eight years of French 

in a parochial elementary school than to be 
placed with pupils who have had qp French at 
all, in a French J class in High school: On the 
other hand, experience has shown that many 
of these same Franco-American pupils are 
overconfident and become discouraged by the 
different standards of the high sqlfool course, 
ileglect to study, and frequently fail to de- 
rive any benefit from the course. In a homo- 
geneous group, Franco-American pupils can 
be taught to use what thqy already know, 
which is considerable, and to absorbyiew vo-^ 
cabulary and acquire standard French prqnun- 
jA ciation. 

V ■ -i v 0 Finally, the appeal of doing something in 

* * trie national interest is perhaps the. most im- 

portant motive. Learning a foreign language 

I 

erJc * 
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has become the ambition of a great number of 
Americans. It is now patriotic to want to 
speak French. 

Prestige is an instrumental attachment 
which moves many people to want to learn 
standard French. Other instrumental attach- 
ments related to the study of French, among 
Franco-Americans as among others, are the ^ 
possibility of a good position in the diplo- 
matic service, in the import-export trade, in 
teaching, in careers on the operatic and con- 
cert- stage, in newspaper and magazine edit- 
ing, in translating and interpreting/in trilin- 
gual stenography, in employment at United 
Nations headquarters, and at other special- 
ized agencies, and in numerous other endeav- 
ors. In general, Franco-American teachers of 
French must adopt certain «Madison Avenue 
tactics» if they seek to attract the young. 

V 

Parochial schools have always been re- 
garded by Franco-American leaders as the 
backbone of # resistance to assimilation They 
have always believed that as long as French 
was taught in their schqols its survival would 
be assured. In spite of strong opposition 
from within and without the Franco-Ameri- 
can fold, the number of Franco-American 
pafochia! elementary schools continued to 
grow. In 1910, there were 114 such schools 
and in 1960 there were 179, an increase of 
57%. These schools reached their peak en- 
rollment in 1930 with a 66.5% increase over 
that of? 1910. What happened after 1930 is 
difficult to pinpoint, but the symptoms are 
rather telliifg. Although the number of 
schools continued to multiply and the total 
Franco-American population continued to 
groW, the enrollment in^ Franco-American 
parochial schools decreased— first by 7% in 
the decade 193(MO, and then by 17% in m 
that ,of 1940-50. During this period, pres- 
sures of all kinds were placed on religious or- 
ders of brothers and nuns to £ Americanize* 
their schools, to give their teachers Jtetter 
training in English, to update their methods 
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and their equipment. Most of them complied 
with this «cnew look» in parochial school, 
education. Although there is no unquestion- 
able proof that these efforts had any direct 
impact on enrollment, it remains true that 
not only did the downward treiut come to a 
halt, but Franco-Ametrican parochial elemen- 
tary school enrollment increased by 10% 
from 1 950 to 1 960. 

There are still those who decry the 
changes that have taken place in these 
schools, particularly the restriction of 
French instruction to one period per day. 
However, such critics are few in number and 
their influence is felt less and less. There are 
many more who believe that the French lan- 
guage is now taught as well as, if not better 
than, in previous years. The Franco-Ameri- 
can parochial schools of the future will prob- 
ably continue to offer essentially the same 
academic program as the public schools of 
New England. If they progress as they have 
in the last ten to fifteen years, they will in- 
deed be an invaluable asset to the nation as 
well as to the ethnic group they serve. 

Many Franco-American high schools, 
both parochial and private, have opened 
their doors to youngsters of all backgrounds. 
Being of more recent organizational drigin, 
they have adapted themselves more quickly 
to the new order. In consequence, their 
growth has not been hampered and has con- 
tinual uninterruptedly to the present day. 
The whole picture of the Franco-American 
schools is much healthier and brighter than 
that of the societies, the press, or y ther for- 
mal organizations. ^ 

The two largest Franco-American soci- 
eties, L'Union Saint -Jean-Baptiste d'Amt- 
rique and the Association Canado-Am&L 
came, boast libraries of French, French-Ca- 
nadian, and Franco-American publications. 
The Lambert Library, at the. Association Ca- 
nado-Amtricaine in Manchester, New Hamp- 



shire, is unequalled in its collection of Fran- 
co-American documents and correspondence 
dating from the early immigration period to 
the present day . The Mattrt Library at 
CVnion SaintJean-Baptisten}Atn£rique in 
"^^oonsocket, Rhode Island, is potentiallyan 
equally fine research center in Franco-Amer- 
ican lore. These societies, together with the 
other large mutuals, promote education by 
granting scholarships tO needy members. 
This type of sponsorship can undoubtedly 
stimulate a greater interest in French, by en- 
couraging those who show an aptitude for 
and a desire to further their language studies. 

The Soci'iti Historiquc Franco-Amiri- 
caine is potentially the best coordinator of 
the various Franco-American cultural inter- 
ests. Its purpose is acceptable to all Franco- 
Americans, as are its methods and activities. 
It has limitations, however. There is only 
one unit for all New England. Meetings are 
held twice a year, usually in Boston, where a 
small group of Franco-Aifiericans hears dis- 
tinguished speakers, prominent in French 
circfes. These meetings are Significant for 
many reasons but there is^a noticeable ab- 
sence of youth. The goals of the Sociiti His- 
torique are too importanMo be taken lightly. 
No one advocates abolishing the Sociiti or 
changing its present organization. Rather, 
there are those who would like it to serve as 
the guiding light for smaller groups through- 
out New England. Some, would like to see it 
branch out into local chapters, where discus- 
sion groups would do the same work on a 
smaller scale. Many serious Franco-Ameri- 
cans believe the Sociiti Historique Franco- 
Amiricaine is the most important medium 
of cultural exchange and creativity still re- 
maining for Franco-Americans. / 

Finally, there is Le Comltt dc Vie Frkn- 
co-Amiricaine and its subsidiaries. It is a 
very active and influential group but only at 
the upper echelons. There are two schools of 
thought* within the Comitt. Some want to- 



keep it as it is > claiming it was never meant 
to be a « popular club», that it was organized 
to serve to more lofty purpose, that of devel- 
oping a philosophy, a code of ethnics, which 
would orient. the Franco-American toward a 
more meaningful expression of his ethnicity. 
Others want to avoid. such <civory towers 
connotations. They want the Comiti to 
work more closely with the people, to be 
«pra<pticnl» rather than ^philosophical*. The 
Comitt as a whole is much interested in 
youth and plans to invite several young and 
promising Franco-Americans to join its ranks. 
It is also considering a modification in its 
forthcoming conventions so as to provide for 
greater participation on the part of all dele- 
gates, with a serious attempt to get to the 
heart of certain key problems. 

As for the press, the small individual 
Franco-American newspapers are struggling 
for survival. Figures on the French-language 
press show that it has declined so radically in 
the last fifty years that anyextrapolation ^f 
the trend would indicate that it is bound to 
disappear entirely in the near future. At the 
time of this writing, a study is being made 
by the Comiti de Vie Franco-Amtricaine of 
the advisability of creating a new French-lan- 
guage newspaper which would appeal to cul- 
tured Franco-Americans throughout New 
England. 
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Generally speaking, one must conclude 
that the present generation is forsaking the 
French language and Franco-American eth- 
nic traditions and self-concepts. However, 
new hopes are rising, an expanding elite is 
studying the French language so as to speak 
it correctly -and this no longer for sentimen- 
tal or ethnic reasons only, but with more 
practical motives, such as ambitiOn, soci&P 
prestige, and cultural eagerness. 

* French, therefore, will contimflp to bp ^ 
spoken in New England; and though it Will 
not be used as widely as before, it will W of 
a more generally acceptable quality. Those 
who speak it will do so because theyVant to. 
While true bilinguals are a rarity in the Uni- 
ted States today, many Franco- Americans 
are bilingual and many more will have an op- 
portunity to become so?<nie rising Franco- 
American generation speaks^English as well 
as any group in the country. Thosel who 
choose to preserve or to learn Frencn will 
develop a new insight into American culture 
which should bring tjiem much personal sat- 
isfaction, andt>erhaps profit as well. Whereas 
many predicted that the history of the 
French language in New England ^would 
come to a close in this generation, it seems 
rather to have taken on a new aspect and to 
be proceeding in an unexpectedly hopeful 
direction. 
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Notes 



New York r/mas^Septcmber 10, 1930. ^ 

The rifiht of parents to send their children to 
private schools tyas upheld in the famous case 
of Pierce v. $$ciety of distort, 268 17,S, 5 1 0, de^ 
cided in 1925; and involving an Oregon statu/e 
requiring all children to Attend public schools. 
The court held that this statute was in violation 
of the 44th Anendment. In 1922 the same 
Court had determined in fou/ different cases 
that the right to speak and teach a foreign lan- 
guage in private schools was also guaranteed by 
Article 14 of the Bill of Rights. These cases afe 
Meyer v. Nebraika, Bartels v. Iowa, Bohning v. 



Ohio, and Po(il v^Ohh, all reported in 362 U.S. 
390. Oncyear after the Piepcc case, in 1926, a 
statute of Hawaii was the occasion for a declara- 
tion by the United States Supreme Court that 
Article 5 of t/e Constitution guaranteed that the 
educa|k*n of children belonged of right tc^their 
parents and any unreasonable restriction prevent- 
ing the free exercise thereof was prohibited. The 
case is Farringtvn v. Tokushige, 2?3 U.S. 284. 

«Famille d'abord! Et le reste, si la famillc est 
forte, upie et proag^re, viendra par $urcroft.» 
Confer^s^ Lillfc, December 5, 1920. ; 
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In the following article from Sports and Franco-Americans in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, 1870-1930, Richard S. Sorrell explores the dual role of baseball, boxing, wres- 
tling and hockey in a Franco- American community. On the one hand these sports con- 
tributed to the acculturation of th& ethnic group tQ American ways of life. On the gther 
hand they helped to preserve ethnic identiPfe helped create parish social solidarity and 
contributed to the maintenance of the French lahguage. In passing, the author commu- 
nicates in his comments the pulsing vitality of the French-Canadian immigrant commu- 
nity of Woonsocket. 
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SPORTS AND FRANCO-AMERICANS 
IN WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 

1870-1930 

( 

by 

Richard 5. Sorrell 



Recently there has been an increased in- 
terest in viewing sports as a reflector of 
American values, both positive and negative. 
A spate of muckraking volumes has been 
published by disenchanted athletes in base- 
ball and football, criticizing both the exces- 
sive violence and exploitative nature of pro- 
fessional sports. 1 Scholars in sych disciplines 
as history, economics and sociology have be- 
gun to examine relationships between sports 
and American society' as a whole. 2 Publica- 
tions concerning American sports are no 
longer solely trivial, anecdotal or adulatory. 

There is still a lack of historical studies 
dealing with sports in American life at vari- 
ous periods of our past. Lacunae are espe- 
cially noticeable in studies of specific com- 
munities. 3 Historians concerned with immi- 
gration and ethnicity have devoted little 
space to the role of recreation -specifically 
sports-in adaptation of immigrant groups to 
American society. 

This brief study concentrates on the im- 
portance of sports in the lives of French Ca- 
nadian immigrants and their descendants 
(Franco-Americans) in a New England tex- 
tile mill town-Woonsocket, Rhode Island- 
during the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. In many ,ways Woonsocket 
jwas a typical New England textile town, re- 
lyiqp mainly upon the attraction of first cot- 
fon and then woolen textile mills to increase 
its population from 11,527 in 1870 to 



? 

49,376 in 1930 4 During the period after the 
Civil War vacancies- in textile mills were in- 
creasingly filled by French Canadian immi- 
grants driven from Quebec by poor agricultur- 
al conditions and la£k of urban-industrial op- 
portunities, and lured by the chance of higher 
wages in industrial New England. 

> 

Woonsocket's uniqueness derives from the 
numerical dominance of Franco-Americans. 
By 1875 they were the largest single ethnic 
group, and people of French Canadian origin 
or descent formed sixty per cent of the total 
population by 1900, about seventy per cent 
by the 1920's. 5 It was truly the Franco-Amer- 
ican capital ,of the United States by then, and 
it is doubtful if a ny other American city of the 
period had a higher percentage of population 
composed of one immigrant group. 

The great majority of Woonsocket's 
Franco-Americans worked in manual jobs at 
textile mills and lived in densely packed 
wooden tenement sections. The most heavily 
French Canadian area was the «Social» dis- 
trict in East Woonsocket, but there were 
concentrations of Franco-Americans in prac- 
tically all areas by the 1920V Their strength 
of numbers meant that a full panoply of eth- 
nic institutions ' was created, including 
French-speaking parish churches, parish 
schools, mutual aid organizations and native 
language newspapers. The Franco-American 
elite of Woonsocket provided a sufficient 
number of- professionals and businessmen to 
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service their ethnic working class brethren. It 
is commonly acknowledged that, from the 
late nineteenth century until the 1930's, 
French was the dominant language of Woon- 
socket, providing little' incentive for older 
French Canadians to learn English.** No 
wonder Woonsocket was often considered 
<<la ville la plus f ran false d'Am$rlque.» 

Vyhatjole did sports pfay in either aiding ( 
or hindering acculturation pf this mass of ' 
Franco -Americans to* their new urban Woon- 
socket environment during the 1870-1930 
era? The sport which probably enlisted the 
most participation on the part of Woon- 
so&et's Franco-Americans was ^hseball. 
This is not surprising, considering that dur- 
* ing the early twentieth century baseball held 
a paramount position among American 
males as a spectator and participant sport 7 
Major leagues of professional baseball v^re 
at their height of popularity during this peri- 
od, especially in the 1920's. Countless mil- 
lions of youngsters and adults participated in 
their own semi-professional, amateur and 
sandlot games. Although other sports (espe- 
cially football) and other forms of recreation 
(particularly mo\je£, radio and the autoiWo- 1 
bife) were beginning to compete with base- 
ball in the 1920's, it still reigned suprenie 
during a tifrie when all American sports and 
recreation were becoming increasingly demo- 
cratized. 

.Baseball's greatest popularity coincided 
witn the large influx of immigrants to the 
UnifedJStates, primarily from southern and 
eastern Europe. Representatives of^nost im- 
migrant groups played in the major leagues; 
Until the 1 920's Irish ana Germans were the 
most numerous, but by that time more 
southern and eastern Europeans were finding 
niches on major league rosters. Obviously 
the percentage of members of these immi- 
grant groups who could hope to play in the 
majors remained small. However the glamor- 
ous «hero worship » appeal of professional 



baseball, coupled with the identification of 
many immigrants and their children with the 
American « Horatio Alger» , dream of 
« making, it ,» meant that professional base- 
ball served as a means of upward mobility 
(both imaginary and real) for America's 
* white ethnic groups. 

Harold Seymour has indicated that base- 
ball may have served a*j acculturative func- 
tion for many immigrant youths. Children of 
various natftnalities played together on base- 
ball teams and therefore diminished inter-eth- 
nic hatreds. The simple act of playing mixed- 
nationality baseball on municipal fields 
often helped to draw ^migrant children out 
of their ethnic ghettos. Seymour also shows 
that baseball could strengthen ethnic identi- 
ty and nationality 'rivalries sinfce frequently 
each city immigrant group would have its 
own baseball team. Thus sports contests 
could become a forum for venting eth- 
nic hatreds. 

This darker side of baseball's social role 
was also exemplified by anti-Semitism and 
racism practiced in the major leagues in the 
early twentieth century. Discrimination was 
not confined to Jews and non-whites. Many 
iilembers . of ~ immigrant groups, particularly 
those from southern and eastern Europe, 
« were subjected to various forms of nativistic 
^buse. 

There can be little doubt that those of 
Fre^fff « Canadian descent in -the major 
leagues suffered ffom the same nativism, par- 
ticularly since French Canadian immigrants 
were frequently put in the «new» immigrant 
category with southern and eastern Europe- 
ans, and were consequently seen as cultural- 
ly inferior to the earlier arriving northern 
and western Europeans. 8 Nevertheless a 
large contingent of Franco-Americans played 
professional baseball in the 1900-1930 era. 
A Sporting News article in 1913 stated that 
Franco-Americans in professional baseball 



outnumbered either Irish or Germans, usual- 
ly comjdered the two leading groups. Appar- 
ently ^fose o( French Canadian descent 
numbered over one hundred in the minors, 
as well as five who were playing in the two 
major leagues. 9 „ 

The interest of French Canadian immi- 
grants in baseball is amply>demonstrated by 
their recreation pattern^Jn Woonsocket 
from 1870 to 1930. There is no doubt that, 
this was the dominant sport in Woonsocket 
throughout the entire sixty year period. As 
early as the 1880s, local games drew crowds 
in excess of 1 ,000 and the popularity of lo- 
cal baseball as measured by attendance in- 
creased until the 1920s. At this time base- 
ball began to decline in relative local popu- 
larity with new recreational patterns intro- 
duced after World War 1 by mass usage of 
movies, radio and automobiles. 10 

The growing Franco-American communi- 
ty in Woonsocket rapidly adopted baseball 
as its favorite sport, in spite of the fact that 
first generation immigrants must have had 
little prior contact with the sport in their ru- 
ral ajiebec parishes. By the 1890s many 
FranK) -Americans were " enthusiastically 
playing baseball. Games on Sundays and hol- 
idays soon became regular activities in 

, French Canadian districts. Their national , 
parishes organized church teams and parish 
picnics displayed a baseball game as a regular 
feature. 1 1 There were at least four amateur 
and semi-professional baseball teams in 
Woonsocket |p 1905, three of which were 
entirely Rmposed of Franco-Americans. 
Workers from local mills formed a mill 

wteague in 1907, and . numbers of Franco- 
Americans on individual teams ranged from 
one-sixth to three-fourths. 1 2 

Editors of La Tribune-local French lan- 
guage newspaper of the French-American 
community from 1895 until the 1930s- 
quickly realized they would have to report 



baseball news if they wished to compete 
with. Woonsocket's English language news- 
papers. Consequently they sporadically of- 
fered a column listing professional major and 
minor league baseball scores as early as 
1897. By 1908 La Tribjne featured a daily 
\ sports page listing both local and national 
baseball scores, and in the 1920s the paper 
was devoting to national" baseball coverage 
almost equal to that of the local English lan- 
guage journal. This is an indication of how 
immigrant newspapers adapted to the urban 
American environment in an attempt to re- 
tain the reading loyalty of their acculturat; 
ing subscribers. 

i 

s Increasing Franco-American accultura- 
tion in Woonsocket to native American folk- 
ways was. probably hastened by baseball and 
other sports. Many local residents, who grew 
up in Woonsocket before 1930, testified to 
this writer that Franco-American youths 
mixed freely with other ethnic groups and 
native Americans while playing sports. This 
mixing encouraged children of French Cana- 
dian descerft to learn English in a city \vhere 
Franco-American numerical dominance 
meant that there was often little need to 
speak English within the confines of the 
family, the church, the school, and even in 
stores or in the mills. 1 4 

The reverse linguistic tendency also oc- 
curred. In the heavily French Canadian So- 
cial district, it was ojQrf unHsual to observe 
baseball and football games before 1930 in 
which all conversation and signals were car- 
ried on in French, possible because all the 
young members of both teams used French 
as their primary language. Therefore sports 
could retard, as well as advance, thetate at 
which a youngster replaced French with En- 
glish. 15 

The most evident index (although not 
the most accurate) of the esteem French Ca- 
nadians attached to baseball, was that this 
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city of less than 50,000 people produced 
three Franco-American players in the pro- 
fessional major leagues during the 1870- 
1930 period. It is doubtful if any other city . 
of comparable size produced as many major 
leaguers, let alone from one ethnic group. 1 

One of the greatest baseball men was Na- 
poleon Lajoie-«Thc Big Frenchman* -born 
in Woonsocket in 1875, son of French Cana- 
dian immigrants, established major league 
star, and idol to Franco-American youth. His 
baseball accomplishments made him a center 
of national sports attention for twenty years. 

Lajoie began playing jfir a local team, 
the Woonsockets, in the early 1890s. His 
professional career started in 1896 when he 
signed with % Fall River minor league team 
and in the same year was promoted to the 
majors. Iirlmediately he became a star, com- 
piling a .339 lifetime batting average while 
playing second base for three major league 
teams over twenty y^ars. Elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in its second year of 
existence, 1937, he was preceded only, by Ty 
Cobb, Babe Ruth, Honus Wagner, Christy 
Mathewson and Walter Johnson. He led his 
league in batting three times, his 422 aver- 
age of 1901 being the second highest in mod- 
ern major league history . Excellent fielder and 
swift runner,' Lajoie proved his managerial 
ability as player-manager of the Cleveland 
. Indians 1905-1909. 17 

Napoleon's national fame was a constant 
source of prid%far 'all Woonsocket but eSpeS 
cially for the French Canadian community 
of the city. La TPkurte carried almost daily 
articles reporting his feats of the previous 
day. Sports fans from Woonsocket traveled 
to Boston, to see Lajoie play whenever his 
team was, opposing the Boston teams. 

a 

«The Big Frenchman* also made occa- 
sional trips home to be feted at local ban- 
quets, ta play exhibition ball games before 

\ 



large crowds of locfll fans', and to visit his 
mother and other relatives who continued to 
reside in Woonsocket. There is some evi- 
dence that, upon these returns, he was 
treated more as a local hero than as .a 
Frartco-American. Newspaper reports of his 
1900 and 1901 banquets indicate that most 
of the local dignitaries in attendance were 
not Franco-Ainericans, and that alrftost all 
the proceedings and entertainment were con- 
ducted in English. 
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• How much of his French Canadian heri- 
tage could Lajoie retain in fhe major leagues? 
He was living far from any centers of 
^ Franco-American life in New England white 
playing for Cleveland and the v two Philadel- 
phia teams. ' Therefore almost alf^ of ,his 
friends and acquaintances would have been 
English speaking 1 It is possible that he re- 
mained French Canadian if name only. 
However he did insist on the French P™" 11 ": 
ciation of his name throughout his career. 
He displayed the ideal French Canadian* vir- 
tues of thrift and devotion to parents by sav- 
ing over $100,000 and using some of 
these savings to' buy his mother a new home 
in Woonsocket. 21 



/ 



Interestingly, Napoleon seemed to com- 
bine the French Canadian virtues of thrift 
and filial devotion with the American Hora- 
tio Alger dream of a poor boy making it.» 
Laj6ie quit school at an early age injvoon- 
socket to work as a wagon dtixer for pi .50 a 
day. He rose^ronithese hunble origins to a 
salary oUMJOOQ Tto\$?*JD0 annually with 
Cleveland by 1910. This was an enormous, 
amount when the average American worker's 
salary was $525, when a major league rookie 
earned about $ 1 ,500 and an established reg- 
ular around $3,000. Only a few major lea- 
guers earned over $5 ,000. Lajoie apparently 
always knew the value of a dollar. When he 
originally signed with Fall River he held out 
fit an additional $25 a month. He jumped 
from the Philadelphia Nationals to\the Ath- 
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letics during a trade war between National 
and American Leagues in 1901, securing a 
much higher salary. A. biography in La Tri^ 
bune in 1913 took great pride in stressing 
salary figures and life-long savings. Its editors, 
were pleased with Lajoie's apparent ability f 
to follow the Horatio Alger path without^' 
succumbing to those great American dangers 
which Franco-American priests neyer tired 
of warning against— hedonism and love x)f 
luxury. 
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Two other Franc 



the major leagues 
Henri Rondeau 



inco^ 
s wen 



Americans who made 
ere Louis Lepine and 



Lepine was a first generation immigrant 
(born 1 in Montreal in 1876) whose parents 
moved to Woonsocket. 

. Rondeau was born in Danielson, Con- 
necticut in 1887 and soon moved to Woon- 
socket with his family. 

Neither had Ynucfr success in the majors. 
Lepine was asked to report to the Pittsburgh 
Pirates spring training camp in 1899 but ap- 
parently played \n minor leagues from that 
time until 1907; his major league career con- 
sisted of on£ brief trial with Detroit in the 
American League (1902) during' which he 
batted only # ,202. Rondeau played three 
years in the majors (1913, 1915-1916) but 
his average was a measly .203 * 2 3 

Nevertheless both men were popular 
among Franco-Americans/ La Tribune de- 
voted considerable space to ^Lepine's^career 
during 1901-1902, and in 1904 and 1903 re- 
ported proudly that Lepine turned down a 
.Rochester, New York minor league contract 
because he preferred living and playing ball 
in Woonsocket. Its editors suggested Jttat an 
attempt be made to have him play^with a lo- 
cal team, since he was so popular with local 
fans. 
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Nativistic abuse was sometimes directed 
against members of immigrant groups who 
played in basetf&H's major leagues.. One 
source Indicated that Lepine's brief stay in 
the*, majors gave evidence of such nativism. 
Apparently his Detroit teammates labeled 
him a"> «foreigner» since he was born in 
-French Canada and consequently both ver- 
bally and physicglly abused him durin£teafn 
practices. These iflalignmgrfnay have "preven- 
ted him from demonstrating his true ability 
during \\is major league trial. 

Franco- American * love of baseball be- 
£gme jp teH wined with a major cause cifebre, 
the Sqntinetle crisis of the 1920s, which 
achieve^ a certain national notoriety. A 
group 4f Franco-Americans in Woonsocket 
were Hjilitantly in favor of sufvivahce^ 
They felt that the Catholic Church's Irish hi- 
erarchy ;1rt their diocese of Providence was 
endeavoring to reduce the financial autono- 
my of Franco-American parishes and force 
Franco-American youths* to attend English- 
speaking Catholic high schools. These self- 
' named Senttnettes saw this as part of a long- 
standing policy on the part of the hierarchy 

to eliminate all yestiges of «national» par- 

• 28 

ishes from American Catholicism. 

Many Franco-Americans foad long felt 
animosity toward the Irish because of Irish 
dominance in the hierarchy of the Church ii* 
the United States and their supposed desire 
to « Americanize)) all later immigrant groups. 
Seniinelles, lgd by Elph^ge* Daignault, be- 
came increasingly militant in their opposi- 
tion in th^ 1920s. They refused to contrib- 
ute to diocesan fund drives, especially > for 
the, new Catholic high school in Woonspcket, 
Mount *St. Charles,^ which- they claimed 
would be an instrument of the Anglicizers. 
They insisted that the French language havfe 
at least equal footing with English in all 
JVoonsocket parochial schools. Furthermore, 
they petitioned the Pops in an attempt to 
stop the accepted practice of each diocese 
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taking a percentage of Its* local parishes' 
funds., v * 

When .the Hope supported (lie Bishop of 
providence, Sentinelles instituted a civil suit 
and began a boycott against all^ntritnitmns , 
to the Church, including pew rent. After a 
series of acrimonious local disputes, includ- 
ing much name-calling- and several incidents 
of near violence, Sentinelle leadqrs were ex- 
communicated. The cause then slowly died, 
{ill of the leaders eventually repented and ex- 
communications were lifted. 

* J \ 

The -most intriguing aspect of this fivg 

yegr controversy (1924-1929) is that it split 
Woonsocket 's Frhnco-Americbn community. 
y\lmost all lodd Franco-American priests and 
most of the moderate leaders of the commu- 
nity opposed Sentinelle tactics. Moderates 
insisted that loyalty to* the Church overrode 
ethnic concerns. The most violent disputes 
took place between two* T group$ of Franco- 
Americans, not between Franco-Americans 
and Irish. At one time Sentinelles mhy have 
had '{he sympathies Jbf a significant minority, 
but eventually almost all left the cause. 

During the^height of the affair, Senti- 
nelles formed hi baseball team, the Franco* 
Americains, which played,, benefit games on 
Sunday afternoons throughout summer and 
fall 1928, charging thirty-five cents admis- 
sion to raise money «pour la cause. » The 
Franco-AmMcaim played many of their 
games on the field of St. Louis parish, which 
had a priest who was sympathetic to the 
caulk'. For a while this team drew consider- 
able support, until one local French Canadi- 
an priest refused to allow his parish team to 
play against it because of its ideological na- 
ture. Sentinelles leaders complained in their 
newspaper" that it was* acceptable for Franco- 
Americans to play against Irish teams, but 
not against othqr Franco-Americans. % Sup- T 
port for the Frcmco-Amtricains sobn col- 
lapsed when most Frapco-American priests 



and secif&r leaders in Woonsocket opposed 
the team's founders 'and goals. The fratri- 
cidal nature of the dispute was so great that 
even baseball was drawn into the issue. The 
irony is that Serttinelles, milifantly in favor 
of French Canadian survivance and opposed 
to any inroads of assimilation due to Ameri- 
can ambiance, resorted to the archetypical 
American game in defence of their cause. 

One might assume that French Canadian 
immigrants immediately imported their na- 
tional sport of hockey when they migrated 
to New England. This was not the case in 
Woonsocket, although winters were cold 
enough to play the game. During the early 
twentieth .century. Franco -American youfhs 
apparently skated and may have played in- 
formal pick-up games of hockey, buf it was 
not until \\\e 1920s tl^at the first organized 
hockey games were- played. ^ Many factors 
seeirt to have spurred this interest. In 1926, a 
new Canadian-American professional league 
was formed, with a team in Providence. Its 
roster was mostly French Canadian and 
therefore aroused much interest among 
Woonsocket's Franco-Americans. In the 
same year the Montreal Canadiens of the Na- 
tional Hockey League (major league of pro- 
fessional hockey) made their first appear- 
ance in Providence, playing the Boston Bru- 
ins. La Tribune began to follow closely the : < 
exploits of these Montreal « Flying French- 
men* and the Providence «Re<5s» club.** 1 

Consequently, the city government of 
Woonsocket built a skating rink in 1926 and 
formed tfie first organized amateur hockey 
league in the history of tjie city. This coinci- 
ded with formation of hockey as a. school' 
sport at the newly built Catholic high school, 
Mount St. Charles. The majority of the stu- 
dents were Franco-Americans, so hockey 
% soon became a major sport. The 1927 school 
team V^as totally Franco-American, and by 
. the 1930s Mount St. Charles had its own 
team of «Flying Frenchinen» noted through- 
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out New England for its hockey skill. 32 

It is evident tyat flie first waves of 
French Canadian immigrants into Woon- 
socket after the Civil War had neither time 
nor inclination to play hockey. The spprt 
did not flourish until the 1920s, when the 
bulk of Franco-American adolescents were 
no longer working in mills and had Sufficient 
leisure and school time to devote to hockey. 
Also by this time younger Franco-Americans 
were increasingly acculturated to American 
ways. If ; they were no longer as sensitive to 
the jibes of «native» Americans, they may 
have been more willinac to import their 
native sport to their new Homeland. Finally, 
the great surge of enthusiasm for organized 
sports in the United States in the 1920s un- 
doubtedly contributed to the rise of orga- 
nized hockey in Woonsocket during k these 
years. , 

The founding of Mount St. Charles in 
1924 certainly stimulated participation of 
Woonsocket's Franco-American youth in 
scholastic sports. Although the high school 
was designed to serve Catholic studenttfsfrbm 
all over Rhode Jsland, its student body was 
primarily drawn from Woo nsocket's Franco- * 
American population. Until this time few 
Frarfco-Americans who aspired to a higher 
education remained in Woonsocket. Most 
went to the colleges of Quebec rather than 
to Woonsocket's public high school, predom- 
inantly Protestjuit and Irish Catholic. Crea- 
tion of Mount at. Charles meant that. more 
Franco-American student elite were staying 
in Woonsocket past grade eight. Like most 
«preparatory» boys* schools, Mount St. 
Charles put much emphasis on sports as a re- 
lief from academic studied. Football, basket-^ 
ball, baseball, hockey and bowling Were all 
major sports there in the late 1920s, and al- 
most all of the athletes were France-Amer- 
icans. Thus the 1 920s saw a larger number of 
Woonsockefs Franco-American teenagers 
playing school shorts. 



Other sports which seemed to interest 
Woonsockefs Franco-Americans were box- 
ing, wrestling and weigh tl if ting. The French 
Canadian tradition of idolizing a real or leg- 
endary strongman" a la Joe Montferrandjpr 
Louis Cyr, was carried by immigrants to 
New England. Montferrand was a legendary 
lumberman, equivalent of Paul Bunyan^who 
supposedly lived in Quebec and New En- 
gland. The sagas e\en mention that he lived 
at one time in Woonsocket. Although a 
Franco-American of such heroic strength 
probably never live<j in Woonsocket or any- 

' where in New England, his mythical memory 
was often used by Quebec and Franco-Amer- 
ican storytellers VUio wished to establish him 

■ as an ethnic hero vanquishing hated Irish 
foes 34 \ . 

* 

Although Montferrand was only a legend, 
Franco-Americans had many real strongmen 
to idolize. Boxing and wrestling were major 
sports in Woonsocket by 1910. Wrestling de- 
clined in popularity after 1915 as there were 
movements to outlaw it, but boxing* main- 
tained its local appeal throughout the early 
1920s. As many as 7,000 people attended 
boxing matches durmg^tf^e summer of 1920. 
Boxing and wrestling had (Infinite nationali- 
ty appeal to Franco- Americans>-as many of 
the bouts involved Quebec French Canadians 
or New England Franco-Americans. La Tri- 
bune and lofcal Franco-Americans strongly 
supported these «idols.» The matches often 
took on the appearance of inter-ethnic strug- 
gles, as Franco-Americans cheered for the 
victory of their men over a Swede or Irish- 
man. La Tribune frequently included photo- 
graphs of boxing and wrestling heroefe 
stripped to the waist ready for action, pic- 
tures which contrasted strangely with the 
usual chaste and religious moralistic bent of 
the newspaper. 

J j ^ 

The closest analogue to Montferrand , 
which this author found was «le Samson Ca- 
*nadien f >x a French Canadian weightlifter who 
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came to WoonsocketKfrr an exhibition in 
1 91 6. 'La Tribune wflxed rhapsodic over his 
prowess and asked all Franco-Americans >to 
attend and pay homage to his strength and 
to the race w4lich was long famed for strong- 
men. 3 ^ 

The tie between religion and sports ex- 
tended beyond sponsoring baseba^ games by 
vgrious national parishes. Iiach Franco^ 
American parish tried to provide as full a 
program of sports activities as possible. The 
goal was to keep the church as the center of 
social activities for yonths and to prevent 
them from mi^ig inordinately with Irish 
Catholic and Protestant children at other 
recreation area^. Although a complete reali- 
zation^ this^oal was obviously impossible, 
St. AW's/parish had considerable success 
with u&tpymnase —built in the early 1890s- 
a large gymnasium with a variety of exercise 
equipment and areas for indoor sports. By 
1895 the gym was getting heavy use, with 
about 250 males y^jng the athletic equip- 
ment each night 
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A number of tehtatiye conclusions can 
be drawn from this brief study. JSports obvi- 
ously played a large role formally of Woon- 
sockefs male Franco-Amfericans during this 
period. Baseball attracted the greatest num- 

A her of*participants and observers, but bo^ig, 
wrestling and hockey began to offer some 
competition by 1910. The importance of 
sports; prpbably loomed largest for male 
teenpers, supporting the impressionistic evi- y 
denote % which -novelist Jack Kerouac. offered 
in Maggie Cassidy, describing the vital part 
which sports had in the lives of teenage eth- 
nic gangs (largely French Canadian) -in 
Lowell, Massachusetts— during the 1920s. 38 
In altera before the dominance of many 
forms of mass media and* the ubiquitous 
presence of the automobile, sports remained 
one the Qiost important forms of parties 

A pant-observer recreation. It is ironic that im- 
portance of sports for Franco-Americans 



seemed to reach its highest level in the 1920s, 
when the growth of movies,, radio and the 
automqbile was already foreshadowing its 
decline. 39 

The observant reader will note that noth 1 
ing has been written in this article about 
Woonsocket's Franco-American females. In 
the French Canadian conception of family- 
highly conservative and trad it fonal^the fe- 
male's place was in the home, bearing and 
raising children. Young girls were supposed 
to center thei^ lives around home T jind 
church/*^ Consequently the (camaraderie of 
sports was almost entirely reserved for males- 

SpoHs played a dual and often conflict- 
ing role in the ethnic lives of Woonsocket's 
male Franco-Americans. On the* one hand 
they fostered acculturation 1*> American 
ways of life by tfie mixing of nationality 
groups which inevitably took place in 
sports. 4 1 On the other they helped to pre- 
serve some ethnic and religious identity by 
carrying oyer to the United States the tradi- 
tional French Canadian interest in hockey 
and weightlifting and by the ethnic hero 
worship of leading sports figures such as Na- 
poleon Lajoie. In addition, Franco-Americ^ji 
parishes used sports as a recreational means 
of centering the lives of their parishioners 
around the church. Finally^he dominance 
of Franco-Americans in Woonsocket was so 
"gteat,th&t often their contests contained no 
outsiders* a 3fl So became a tool of language 
maintenance. This numerical dominance also 
meant that there was probably less ethnic^ 
conflict between Woonsocket's Franco 
Amerflqins and other nationalities in sports 
than elsewhere in the United States. 

. In the long run. the kfcculturative func- 
tion of sports amongvWoonsockef s Franco- 
Americans may have bgeji as great as the 
preservation of ethnic*idetfitity. In any case, 
this acculturation came faster as movies, ra- 
dio and automobiles began to supplant 
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sports as forms of recreati<?n in the 1920s 



and 1930s, 
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One of the factors which George TMnault (cf. Overviews- Volume II) cites as hav 
ing been a potest factor fn the shaping of an ethnic subcommunity was the fact that the 
Franco-American population remained, in the nineteenth century, undifferentiated in 
economic and social status— they were for the most part unskilled wage workers. That 
this early state of affairs colored and continues to color Franco self-definition as well as 
their definition by others even in the face of twentieth-Qentury economic and social dif- 
2 ferent(ation, is seen fn [he following selections on stratification. The first, an essay by 
Calvin Trillin in The New Yorker of December, 1973, accurately portrays the status dif- 
ferences perceived t>y Franco-Americans in a New England mill town of the nineteen- 
seventies. 
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U,S. JOURNAL: BI^DEFORD, MAINE 

Oil se trouve, la plage? 

4 ■ 

Calvin Trillin 
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Biddeford is virtually a French city, but 
nobody has ever thought of calling it the 
Paris of New England. There is no Mardi 
Gras There are no French restaurants. There 
is no tourist promotion about Gallic charm. 
The French were brought to Biddeford from 
Canada to work in the textile mills after the 
Yankees ran out of Irish. Agents from the 
mills started recruiting labor from th& rural 
areas of Quebec in the second half of the 
nineteenth century; in 1969, during n mild 
spurt in the New England textile industry, 
they were still recmiting. There is nothing 
charming about being cheap labor. Although 
Biddeford is no longer dominated c by T the 
textile industry, a French-speaking resident 
is still likely to identify himself as «the son 
of a mill hand.» There has been some inter- 
marriage with the Irish, and Roman Catholic - 
churches serving the French have started to' 
offer a sermon or two in English lately, Rut 
the French are .still conscious of which lan- 
guage has always, vbeen spoken by the miil 
hands and which »y the mill owners. The 
French in Biddefora, with eighty to eighty- 
five |fer cent ' Of the pqpujation^jhave had 
control of City Hall almost constantly Since 
the thirties, but the names of the directors 
of the First National B^nk ot Biddeford are--* 
Bradford, Hairupan, Maxwell, Moore v Trus- • 
low, Wooster, and Stevens. 

The present majtor, Gilbert Boucher, en- 
joys talking about what it Was like growing 
up in Biddeford in one qf the row houses the 

> 



mill rented to its workers, A stobky, voluble 
man in his late forties, Boucher is a general 
contractor by trade. He drives a bright-blue 
pickup with American-flag decals on the side 
windows/He refers to Mrs. Boucher as «the 
. Avife.» He is known in Biddeford as being im-' 
pulsive and quick-tempered. His critics often 
have called him high-handed, and not even 
his supporters claim that he is the ideal man 
to chair a meeting fit .which it is important 
that every side be fully heard. But as he 
came to the end of his second two-year term 
this* fall, he could point to some impressi^ 
accomplishments. Just a^ Boucher took of- 
fice, in 1970, Biddeford's largest mill closed 
down most of its operations— removing a 
thousand jobs from a city of fewer than 
twenty thousand residents— but a vigorous 
industrial-development campaign has just . 
v about replaced the jobs b^ attracting a col- 
' lection of clean and diversified industries. 
Under the Boucher administration, a Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation was estate 
lished, and a huge park was created on a 
tract used Jfor years. as a dump. Boucher is 
proud of Biddeford's new mercury street 
lights" and it's new electronic fire-alarm sys- 
tem, but he is most proud of the park on the 
Saco Reiver. V j± 

In the old days, Boucher likes to recall, 
the French in .Biddeford had no time for rec- 
reation: «Hey, recreation for us was Sunday 
you were pooped. » The city limits of Bidde- 
ford have always included miles of dramatic 
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Maine coastline. One settlement within the 
city limits Biddeford Pool, a sort of penin- 
sula into the Atlantic --had been attracting 
rich summer people from th% cities of the 
Midwest for as long as the mills had been at- 
tracting poor French-Canadians from the vil- 
lages of Quebec. By the time Bouchpt-wuis 
growing up, the summer people in Biodeford 
Pool had established a golf course and a sort 
of .beach club called the Biddeford Pool 
Beach Association. But Boucher never went 
to the beach at Biddeford Pool, and until 
1964 he didn't realize the golf course existed, 
Biddeford Pool is eight or ten milesfVom the 
center of the city. Eveij-after thertmd oftlie 
Second World War, when its population was 
broadened somewhat by new grotips of sum- 
mer people and more year-round residents, 
it retained the. reputation among Biddeford 
French as a private enclave for "rich summer 
people. When Boucher and his friends wanted 
to go to the beach before the war, they 
walked along the railroad tracks to Old Or- 
chard, which had a boardwalk and carnival 
games. 

Boucher, the fourth child in his family, 
was the first to complete elementary school. 
Years later, he completed high school ps 
well. «With a little more education and a 
forty-hour week and some time on our 
hands and we've become mobile— we 
looked around,* he said recently. The world 
of quiet beaches and summer cottages and 
golf courses no lofciger seemed so remote, 
«We see all these things and we say, 'Hey, * 
we'd 'like to have an ice-cream cone, too. 1 
And they say, /No. Private property. •» There 
had, of course, been resentment in Bidde- 
ford for years over who seemed to have all 
the ice-cream cones, but the city government 
had never done much about it; except to 
clear one or two of the dozen or N so pubtic 
rights-of-way it claimed had existed at the 
beaches before summer people blocked them 
- off. In fact, the French in Biddeford had 
never used their political power to intrude 



on the domain of the Yankecs-thc local 
Yankees who owned the banks and factories 
f or the summer visitors from Cincinnati and 
St. Louis and Boston. Gilbert Boucher 
changed that. This fall, as precipitately as 
the state law allows, Boucher and his city 
council took the Pool Beach Association's 
beach and bathhouse by eminent domain for 
the people of Biddeford. 

A lot of French residents in Biddeford 
could hardly have been more pleased, unless 
the Mayor had taken the First National Bank 
and a mill or two. «The Ppol is what is known 
as for the rich and the capable, and as far as 
the people of Biddeford, well, we have no 
business there-our place is to work in these 
factories and mills and make the city what it 
is,» one of them said sarcastically at the pub- 
lic hearing that preceded the final vote. «1 
think this little place we are asking for is well 
earned and deserved by the city. And we are 
no longer the peons of the crowd. We share in 
this country and wealth, and we should, be- 
cause we are the ones that have earned it with 
our hands.» The members of the Pool Beach 
Association were appalled. Looking back on 
it now, they still tend to use words like 
«spiteful» and «covetous» to explain the 
motives of the Mayor and his councilmen. 
«The affluent haven't learned that they have 
to share,» Boucher said. During Jthe argu- 
ments about taking the beach, some of the 
councilmen started talking about the possi- 
bility of the city's taking the rich summer 
people's golf course as welL 

«They said they had no warning, which 
is true,» Boucher sakj later. ^Because if I 
gave them warning, they would have put up 
so many legal stumbling blocks I wouldn't 
have been able to find out even who owned 
the place.* Did Allende warn the copper 
companies? The first city-council meeting 
necessary to start the prifttess of seizure by 
eminent domain was held without the cus- 
tomary notice to the press. The state emi- 
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ncnt-domain law requires that the process of 
taking land for recreational use be started in 
response to a petition signed by at least thirty 
citizens; when the reporter for the York 
County Coast Star caught up with the peti- 
tion asking the city to take action on the 
beach, he found that eighteen names on it 
were of people connected with the city 
government. 

The Pool Beach Association people were 
unwarned, all right, but not unsuspecting. 
Skirmishes over, beach access have increased 

, in past years all along the Main^oast. In the 
summer communities within the city limits 
.of Biddeford, even beach cottages that look 
as if they once had signs on then! saying 
«SunVFun» or «The Bank and Us» now 
have signs saying «No Trespassing)) or 
« Private Property.)) In the section of Bidde- 
ford Pobl where most of the Beach Associa- 
tion families live— a collection of rambling 
(TW weather-shingled summer houses some- 
times called the p old Coast, the wrought-iron 
post erected to hold the sign that points<lown 
St. Martin's Lane to St. Martin Vin-lhe-Field^w 
and says «The Episcopal Church Welcomes^^ 
You)) has a second sign on it that says «No 
Trespassing. Private Club. Members and 
Registered Guests Only.)) The Association's 
assets formerly consisted of fourteen hun- 
dred feet of -beachfront, but six hundred feet* 
of it was sold two years ago as plots for five 
private houses. Could it be, some Biddeford 
residents wondered, that even rich summer 

£j>eople are sometimes forced td subdivide for 
some ready cash? No. In fact, the lots were 
sold -to friends-because the Pool Beach 
Association had been advised thSt land with 
private houses on it would before protected 
than undeveloped land from the pressures of 
public acquisition. 

> * *■ 
The city's own planning board had to ap- 
prove the subdivision, of course, and it did 
so, its' members now say, under the impres- 
sion that the road being built for the hop&es 



would be used as an additional public access 
to the beach. Abroad wai built, at a spot the 
public had sometimes used to walk across 
the dunes to the beach, but last spring a 
« Private Road» sign went u£ on a fence 
erected next to it. The Pool Beqch Associa- 
tion claims that Biddefqgd residents have 
always been able to walk 10 the beach down . 
a separate path nefar its bathhouse. Anyone? 
in fact, could rent a stall in the bathhouse— 
if, that is, he could find it down an unmarked 
road and was not put off by the «No Tres- 
passing* and «Parking for Members Only)) 
signs and felt comfortable in the presence of 
Episcopalian summer people from, Cincinnati. 1 
«Well,)) one of the Association members said 
recently, «we don't have a tour director out 
there.)) J 

A couple of months after the new «Pri- 
vate Road» si^n went up, a public beach in 
Kennebunkport that has traditionally been 
used by Biddeford people banned parking 
for n^n-residents— a policy that was later 
changed, but hot before it had ruined a day 
at the beach for the wife and family of the 
Biddeford city council's president. Bidde- 
ford had five hundred feet of public beach, 
but in recent years it has tended to "disappear 
at high tide. According to Boucher, the cit- 
izens of Biddeford/ frustrated by signs and 
parking restrictions and the vagaries of the « 
Maine tides, finally! brought pressure on their 
government to acquire a true public beach. 
In- the other view, of course, Biddeford's 
taking of the Biddeford Pool beach from the 
summer people was- motivated by need for, 
additional^public shorefront to about the 
same extent that India ^ taking of Goa from 
the Portuguese was motivated by need for 
additional public 'shorefront— except that the 
water around Goa is warm enough to swim . 
in. 

* * .» 
At the public meeting held in confor- * 
mity with the state law on eminent domain, 
Mayor Boucher opened by saying, «I would 
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like to welcome all v of you people here, and, 
of course, ifs going to be a little difficult to 
try to keep tempers *down.» The summer 
people, in fact, controlled^ thek tempers 
quite well. It was suggested that the money 
the beach project would cost Biddeford 
might be better spent on a year-round swim- 
ming pool, or, at least, tl^at the recreational 
needs and "desires of the citizens might be 
surveyed. It was suggested that the state- 
ments abou.t summer /people being carpet- 
baggers were unfair. «The summer people 
are lturt,» said Harold Carroll, a local at- 
torney of Irish descent, whd is thought of 
by some Piddeford residents as a sort of 
token townie for the Gold Coast crowd. 
«They came here in the eigh teen-seven ties— 
their great-grandfathers, grandmothers, their 
motlhers, fathers, and children— and they are 
here today. They own property at Biddeford 
Pool. They have contributed greatly to the 
economic benefit of oiir city of Biddeford- 
and I defy any merchant to say otherwise- 
over the years. They Ijpve responded most 
generously to all of the charities that Bidde- 
ford over instituted, from the United Fund 
to our institutions. » Being hurt had, ironic- 
ally, caused the summer people to become 
«even more generous than they have indi- 
cated in the past,» Carroll said, alluding to 
a compromise the Association was prepared, 
to ofter^ «I know that if y<?u gentlemen- the' 
Maybr and city council— will investigate the 
alternatives that are available to you N you 
will provide the people of the city. of Bidde- 
ford with adequate access, to thfeir beach, 
and it will cost you little or nothing, as ar re- 
sult of the further charity of the people of 
Biddeford Pool.» ' 

The,^ compromise sounded generous in- 
deed^ The Association offered to jjjfoare itis 
parking lot at fhib bathhouse witfi the city. 
It would guarantee public! access to the 
beach. It would stipulate that ;if the sharing 
arrangement had Jiot worked opt to the 
city's satisfaction after a yepr the land would 



be sold to the city at 1973 va%ition~an 
important point/since the assessment com- 
pany now reevaluating shorefront land in 
Biddeford has predicted that valuations (and , 
taxes) will go up six to twelve times when its 
report is completed. Mayor. Boucher aud 
some of the councilmen said that the sum- 
mer people offered too little too late. The 
Mayor later gave a number of reasons for re- 
jecting the compromise-that it was only a 
stall to give the summer people time to ap- 
ply political pressure, for instance, or that it 
would provide only twenty or so parking 
spaces for Biddeford residents, or that the 
summer people have shown that they can't 
be trusted. But could the Mayor accept any 
compromise-particularly any compromise 
offjlgd as charity-that would leav? the 
sufHPfc people' in control and the Biddeford 
people allowed in on sufferance? Biddeford, 
after all, is a place where talk about the rich 
summer people always gets around to re- 
marks like «They think we're all a bunch of 
clowns» or «They say' we don't know how 
tp swim anyway. >> When Biddeford people 
tallCabout the beach, they talk about citizens 
being ordered off legal rights-of-way by sum- 
mer people. They tell stories a(>out how 
Mayor William (Papa Bill) Lausier, who ran 
Biddeford from 1941 to 1955, responded to 
being told by summer people to move his car 
from an area jn which large rocks h£d been 
painted white to indicate no parking by 
calling the Street Department and having the 
crocks hauled away while he stood there. 
(«They didn't put tliose white rocks back 
for a loAg time-not until Bill_ Lausier got 
out pf office.»*«They got a ibt of patience, 
those people. ») Mayor Boucher has said that 
accepting the compromise Would just mean 
endless ai^mnents-who uses Which parking 
space, who uses which path. «If wc; are the 
owners, we control it,» he says. «Maybe 
- you're out there with your children, say, and 
one of them has to use the bathwom, and 
someone says, 'You people here use this 
bathroom. You. can't use this one. 1 If the 
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city owned it, everyone uses the skttie bath- 
room. » , ' 

After the members of the Biddeford city 
council had voted, ten to one,, to take the 
Association's land by eminent domain. Mayor 
Boucher, accompanied by a policeman*, rode 
out to Biddeford Pool to present the presi-^ 
dent of the Association with a check for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars-the mid- 
dle figure of three assessments the city hfld 
obtained. The Association sent back the 
check. Lawyers for the summer people be- 
gan contesting the city's action in court, on 1 
several grounds. To the political leader*M>f 
Biddeford, though, the taking of the beach 
was a fait accompli— a phrase most of them 
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hfl^e wo trouble pronouncing. Public support 
seemed qualified only by some grumbling * 
about the money involved, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars not being the sort of 
sum the Biddeford residents arfc accustomed 
to spending for recreational property. It is 
said thaf during the reign of Papa Bill 
Lausier, whose political philosophy was built 
on the tenet of no raise in taxes, a hundred 
dollars a year was budgeted for recreation 
and was always returned intact to the gener- 
al fi^nd at the end of the fiscal year. 

* The Biddeford paper and the Y^rk 
County Coast Star had reacted to the taking 
of the beach with approval for ,what the 
Mayor had done to iftsure public access to 
beaches and with some reservations tfbut 
the way he did it-the sudden use of a jfov- 
ernmental device that is normally- used only 
as a last resort, the absence of a thorough 
study on recreational needsr the atmosphere v 
of a coup rather that^a considered civic deti- 
siott. Later, the Coast Star, in particular,, be- 
gan to reflect sbtiW conCe/n about precisely 
how the w Mayor intended to develop ths* 
beach and what environpental effects the 



development would haVertThe taking, after 
all, is surely supposed to be a means to an 
end,» the Coast Star had „ written in its 



editorial approving of the beach-taking. 
«And we've hea pbont the means but 
precious little about the eiid.» The sub- 
dividing of. the land two years ago somewhat 
weakens one of the environmental argu- 
ments normally heard in such controversies— 
an argument that amounts to saying that a 
natural resource such as a beach is safe in the 
hands of rich people Vith good taste, who 
will care for it in the same w*iy they care for 
their ftirniture and their mitompbiles and 
their sailboats. But the summer people can 
quote expert opinion holding that a public 
beach should have many more acres of sup- 
porting land per beachfront foot than the 
Biddeford Pool -property has. There have 
alsd been, as the Coast Star 5 editorial indica- 
ted, expert recomendations that iminicipal- 
ities and counties and states buy beachfront 
land immediately; before the price becomes 
prohibitive and the shore is lost to private 
developers. Did the Mayor,- n man who says 
he prefers action* to studies, accomplish in 
* the heat of the moment what a commission" 
would havp advised him* to do anyway? Or 
did he merely give tk^mill hands revenge on 
the rich people .by spending ptibfic money 
on- a beach ,that the taxpayers may not have 
wanted but may destroy anyway? 

The answer, it turns out, will not 6e dis- 
covered under a Gilbert Boucher administra- 
tion. In a quiet Democratic primary last „ 
months Boucher, to the surprise of just 
about Everyone in Biddeford, lost by sixty- 
two votes to Lucien Dutremble v a grocer 
whose brotfier is the local sheriff. The beach 
takeover did not seem to be- an important * 
issue. In fact, the primary- was the kind of ~ 
campaign in which it was^difficult to identi- 
fy an fcsue. Dutremble did not speak 'against fM 
the takeover, but has .said he would examined 
the situation. There is sonie feeling in Bidde 
ford that he might at least be willing to ct)i 
sidei^the Beach Pool Asspciat ion's cOmpt 
inise!>Boucher is confident that the beac 
takeover will not be rescinded by a ne 
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council or reversed in court. Pie considers 
the taking of the Biddeford^Pool beach one 
of the great accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration. Biddeford Is best knowri in Maine 
municipal-government/ circles now, after all, 



not for being a pacesetter in street lighting 
or industrial-park construction but for being 
the first city to take a summer-people's 
beach by eminen^ domain. «Hey,» Gilbert 
Boucher said recently, « we may be pioneers.» 
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77ns excerpt from Elln Anderson's Wo Americans presents us with a 1930 view of 
French-Americans in Burlington, Vermont To some extent, this community's percep- 
tion of Franco's is probably an indication of how French- Americans were viewed in 
many other cbmmunities in New £n§iand when t/je French-Canadian-descent popula- 
tion was substantial but not in the majority. * 
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ETHNIC STRATIFICATION IN THE COMMUl^TY 



by T ■ ■< 
Ij^jp L. Andersdn 
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Walking ajgpg the streets in Burlington, 
Hie, visitor sfts nothing in the appearance of 
the Citizensyto xctiiind him of the not-tpo- 
distant pasKwhen the shawl or apron. of a* 
foreigner was a usual part of an American 
street scene. The women he sees dress -in 
identical styles of similar materials, w^ar 
their lipstick in the same tvqy r and have the 
same swirl in their 116 w permanent waves; 
the men, too, dfess alike, in casual suits not 
too carefully pressed. Nor does their activity 
give any impression of cleavages in the coni* 
munity, of barriers separating group frtfm 
group. On a Saturday night, for exampje, 
with sforpsTopen uritjl nine or half-past, the- 
citizens of Burlington, the farmers froirt the 
country, and visitors from nearby *owus, all, 

Siingle together. They are going to a Satur- 
ay movie;; doing last-minute shopping, or 
just being downstreet with the crowd. It i 
th^end of the working fteek and there is 
relaxed /carefree buoyancy about the. group 
as tjiey go in and out of the chahrstcfres, de- 
partment stores, ' five-and-ten-ce^t .stores, 
along' the main street. TK8y. rub sholild^rs to- 
gether, give a cheery greeting, sfop fof a few 
, ini/iutejs visit, laugh oyer the jostlings>of the 
crowd. In this moment of common activity 
the $tamp of Americans. 



they 



all 



bear 



But to a Yankee farrrfer ^iey are nof all 
alike .To liiin. Burlington ha& a lot bf foreign-; 
ers. . .^Gouig intq a store he may begiteeted 
by a pro^riefor. . . White waiting to be < 
served he may listen to qji animated conver- 




eigner.»^ It is 
bank thdt, he 
that tt£re he 




sationUtween the clerk and Customer only 
to realize suddenly that he is listening to a 
foreign language <<Frenclv,» he probably de- 
cides, as *he turns to give, his. order. "He goes 
into .another store hyi be waited on by tlje 
Jewish proprietor,^nd cgynesoMt a little 
fearful le^t'ke mays-l^ave met his match in 
bargaining. If he stays in to^n for lunch, he 
will have to look hard along the main street 
to find' a r^sf^rai^4fliicli4^ not Greek, Syr- 
ian, -or Chines^ or tun by some other «for- 

when,Jlie ^oes into thfr 
breathe easjly, knowing 
is v still on Yanke^ ground.- 

% Burlingtoijians the nselves are occasional- » 
ly interested in specu iting on the extent to 
which the city is no 1< >nger an Old AinerfCan 
community. The Fed *al Centos gives them? 
some picture of thfe changes: according Xo 
the figures^. 40 per Jtent of the papulation 
Of 24,7^9 are jHth^fr immigrants or children 
*of immigrants, 1*2 per cent bein^yforeigp- 
tflfi^n and *Z8 percent of ftyjeign-or mixed 
pajfcjitage.' This group of immigrants and 
children of immigrants is comribsedof sever-** 
al element^. The French^a^idiaiv, witlV 
4,895 piembers, is the largest;' it comprises 
one-half of all thr j7rnpjr_ 0,Op^^ s tock 
belonging tjfcr the first ant*5<^0i 
fcn<* orte^fifth of all the ftfcpi^f & 
mUnity. The fiext largest grdu$ js^thit ^ 0171^-^ 
glish^peaking Canadians, who number semfe* 
1,208 persohs.' T|ie /Irish coqjp rte^ W4tlfc 
1,102; and the Russians and Poles (most of- 
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of the act: 
,been l«|pr< 



^whoni are Jews) come fourth with 741 per- 
sons. Other groups of some size are the En- 
glish, with 457 members; the fralikn, 392; 
and the German, 309. In addition to these, 
twenty-nine other nationalities are repre- 
sented in lesser numbers. * ^ 

Jhe Census r , hoVever, does not tell the 
whole story, for it does' not distinguish the 
nationality or stock of the grandchildren of 
immigrants. It is -therefore only by a count 
of the three Catholic parishes— two French- 
Canqgian and one Irish— that a fnore compre % 
hensive picture m^y be obtained of the size 
of the^etbnic groups of the city which hav^ 
?re for more than two generations. 
*«' " / • ■ 
4 §uch a count reveals that the French- 
rv Canadian element is much larger than^it ap- 
\ pears, to be* from the Cenl*u& enumeration. 
By the priests.* estimate there are in St. Jo-, 
seph's*, tfie first French-Canadian parish, 
some 6,0Q0 souls of Freijch-Canadian.stoclt;^ 
ft in St. Anthony's, sciine 1,500; and in loathe-, 
" drill; the Fnglish-spea^ing parish, at 4fea§t 
2,000, Hence Recording to this copnt, the 
people of Freitch-Cafha<Jian stofck jnumber apv 5 
; proximately 9%50(J and comprise, almqst two- 
fifths*o^ the total population of the city. In 
- Cathedral, tfie English-speaking parish, there 
'some "5 ,000 persons $f Irish stock,' 
J00 Italians, Syrians, and persons of 
Smaller groups, In this Yankee commu- 
|iky\ therefore r 4 T5;50i() persons, more; than 
three-fifths o£>ttte population, are members. 
: of* ethnic gfoupfc identified with the Rfcman 
Coolie faith; and; when to ,this total is 

* ^dded the Jewish grojpp, nttifibering 800 per-^ 
y sons, the "elements foreign- to the Old Yankee 

stock)are found to coiifpriSi? 66 pet cent^f 

the population of the city. * , J 

' \?< * • 

-> * ' - • . " ■ * 

Tnis does -not meart that the remaining 
34 per cent jsa «p\ire» Yanke^group. Rath- 

* er, it, too, is composed largely- of foreigrt ele- 
riients7 though of kindred ethnic* stocks-Eh- 
glish, English €aoadian^ v Otffifhdns-with the 




Old Americans themselves, those of the fourth 
generation or more in this country, ingoing up 
an extreme^ anall part of the extremely 
small part of th* population af the city ..Their 
ranks are reen forced' by the peoples of the re- 
lated ethnic stocks \yho are of the Protestant 
faith, and it is chiefly as Pro testa iitjf iiT con- 
trast with Roman Catholics that these form 
a cohesive group. / 

The city^itsclf is interested in^thenvhole 
question from the point of view of the com- 
parative size of each religious, rather than of 
each ethnic, group, Speculation as tp tjhfe pro- 
portion of Protestants to CathoH^s is a fre- 
quent topiT^Tconvers^tion; an old' Protes- 
tant Yankee doel not like to think thatlie is 
^hein$ crowded ounby these newer peoples of 
stjcnng^ faith, and it is with apprehension 
that he estimat^glUbt the proportion by now 
may be 50-50, nj/hile an Irish Catholic, inter- 
ested ,in the growing strength of the peoples 
o( his communion, estimates the ratjjo at 
: 60—40 in favor of the Catholic group. . * 

XJie surprise with which the average Yan- 
kee Burlington greets the information that 
his community is largely of foreign stock at- 
tests to the fact that Burlingtoji wasn'talway<» o 
like thltf and that the change that *us qome 
over it came so gradually as to b£ almost im-. 
perCfej^ible^ The first settlers, to whom the 
v charter of thetewn w^S granted in 1763, were 
adventurous Yankees who built up a prosper-^ 

* oiis timber tfade with Europe via LakeCltom- 

./(plain amf Quebec. Later a few French Canadi- 
. aijjttcam^ do wij; ^ijooi across* the border, but 
norun{ii lkl2<was tbefcp a sufficient number 

f 100, for the Catholic See at Boston. 

toimfa Upa priest to be their pastor. Thjfcy.in- 
tr! MjBL Ver y ,ittJe on^,the'dd|jjniifiity; and it 

^Vas not until I849^with tfiebuflding of tljfe 
Railroads, <hat sortie Icemen came to to\yrr 
• and made the Yankees aWafe that there' were 
«Fuiriners» on the land. Xhe v st<Jtyg<>es t^ fl t 
^hfen two jgafigs of Irishmen, Workington rail- 

' road^ meVat Burlington a serloiis qfiarref^ose 
'b^twe^n- those from Gxunty Cork and those 
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fro 11^ County Connaught, the upshot of 
which was that a number quit their jobs 
rather than worfc With the Iristi from another 
county, and, uncting other work in Burling- 
ton, decided to build their homes there. 

between IS60 and 1875 the influx of* 
forpigners increased *w^th ttae boom in the 
lumber industry. The deiriaiid for laborers 

Wrought many French Canadians antf Irish- . 

/mien; by 188Q, thcrp was a small colony of 
ucrmans; by 1885 tjiere were enough Jews*^ 
to^supgort a syn^ogij* and by 1890 a 
group 6f Italians had comew to^dig seVvers, 
and to (ffiffcl roads at the miljjary posr§iTH- 
ated five miles from Burlington. Jn the late 

.nineties Bijflington felt the reverberations of 

ylhe wave of immigration which brought luin* 
dredfi of new Americans from southeastern 
Europe: a Greek stifrted a resjjiurant/a Syri- ■ 
an set up a fruit siox^/Yh usJ/ f the turn of 
the/century the- character oTuurlington had 

-altered markedly from that ofjts early be- 
ginnings. The v change since then has been 
slower. The oitly continuous movement of . 
recent times has been tfiai of the French Cp- 
flfcdians who still come dowp across the bor- * 
der to find work in the textile mills wtyich . 
were Burlington's last gesture tpward becom- 
ing an industrial city before it settled injQ its 
present character a§ a commercial and educa- * 



tional center. 



The role - played by ea^h of \hk main eth- 
nic groups in the life of thd community is kiv 
part dictated by its historical* plaaKinthe de- 
velopment of (he city and in part tyyWees- 
sentj^l motivation 4f the group^what it se- 
lects out of American life to make ifs own, 
what f esseiUfaUy it contributes to the larger 
coii^iuTnity^ji .order to appreciate the* life 
of the community and the place of each 
group in tftat life )t it is. necessary jto make 
some analysis a£ the\role o^ each. 



Iwery community 
peiiplvwho consider 




contaihs ,it*jc6rps *pf 
themselves its charter 



A. 



members* 1 They have determined its nature, 
created its organizations, fostered i^dcyjK* 
opment. In Jhir ling ton this corps c^bjjm of 
Old American *Protestants-the' Yankees, aV 
they still are called. They have always lived' 
•$pre, they love the place, they own it. No 
ijOPtter what clftmges may come over the city , 
. no matter how far it has lost its early charac- 
ter, they watch over its development and 
growth with a certain sense of Responsibility 
born of the feeling of proprietorship. This 
feeling is justified 'In a sense by the fac^ffiat 
most* of the institutions aroond which the 
life of the £ity centers today w4r&~founAed 

, by their forefathers. TlfeSe had, immediately 
'upon their settling in |763, set up a town, 
government and public schools, and, as early 
as 1791, the University of Vermont. After 
these agencies symbolic of the principles of 
, frfep ^government had been established, they 

/turned their attention to. the organization of 
a religipus society, which was formed in 
4805. Today the descendants of these Old 

• Americans have to a large extent, retreated 
. from the commercial life of, the city, but 

they styr control the banks, most of the 
city's manufacturing,^ and the University. 
Furthermore, they havfe through their insti- 
tutions, and aided by the fact that the immi- 
grant «invasion» was never great enough to 
threateji their positiort of dominance, set an 
. indelible stamp .upon the life of the commu- 
nity. t * - > s J 

The small Old American group has been 
\ "helped to maintain its, predominant Mjffrfo" 
by thp* strength "of its traditional f^pg of 
the racial superiority of the Anglo-Saxon. As 
one woman, concerned about a more suc- 
cessful interrelationship Jjetween tine yarious 
ethnif groups of the community, explained: 
^/tOf course you do believe that the English 
are the finest people yet produced t>fy earth. 
You do believe that, they, have the most, ad- 
mirable" t\u%m qualities and abilities that 
jany people liavfe^ ever had!» Interestingly 

* enough, the na$er peoples on the vHiole ac- 
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ccpt the Old Americans at thejr own Valua- 
tion,, perhaps partly because the premium 4 
placed on conformity to standards already 
set has not permitted them to value their 
own standards and interpretations of Ameri- 
ca. At any rate, they always speak highly of 
the Old Americans as fine peopk?with stipe- * 
rior ability, shrewd businessmen, and leaders 
of the community; . though some qualify 
their appreciation by commenting that the 
Old Americans tend to be snobbish and in- 
grown, and that they place undue emphasis 
upon the forms of their culture, which they* 
e*pect all newer peoptes to emulate The 
criticism, however, is always good-hundred- _ ' 
ly qualified by: «But they can't help^hem- 
selves, you know. A 1 Yankee just is like that. ) 
Yot^lia^Jp accept 'that when dealing with 
him.» * 7 . ■ " 

•+ * 

Tra<Jnions i of family qjid name, of power 
. and influence in the financial and civic life 
of the community, of race consciousness, 
plus a very deep conviction that the Prot- 
estant traditions of their forefathers are ba- ^ 
sically important to the development of free 
institutions in America, set th# Old Ameri- 
cans apdrt as a grotip distinct from other 
people. Within that group there are the usual" 
divisions of classes and cliques, of rich and 
poor; but the common etements of culture * 
and tradition ^give an impression of a com- 
* mon unit in%elaticrn to other ethnic groups in 
the community. The Old Americans are 
charter iq$|gbers; they give a kindly wel- 
come to newcomers, as behooves people of 
their position, but they expect in return the 
respect that is due charter me^berS. One 0 
who can claim even remote^ blood -connec- 
tions with any of the group is cordially wel- 0 
coined without questioft; he is «one of us,» 
while one who cannot claim such connection 
is «accepted» only as he obeys the forms 
and* the codes of the group, because-, after all, 
he is «not one of us.» - 

* ^ 

. ^ Frepd 'from the kind of economic pres- 



sure th^t is known to a great proportion of 
tjie people in the other groups, tlflv Old 
Americans' are concerned primarily with 
«nicc living.». Their interests, and activities 
connect them with persons outside thfe com- 
munity more than with those within; tbds 
they . have broad views, Wide interests in the 
arts, literature, and even international rela- 
tions. *In the community, however, their in- 
terest is ft keeping their place and their pre- 
rogatives; their influeTice tends to preserve 
the status quo and puts a check on too rapid 
an invasion from the lower ranks intft their. 
Society. . ^ 

The Irish ate the leaders of the opposi- 
tion. With the same fighting spirit that they 
showed in Ireland against the English, under 
the banner of their religion and their politi- 
cal party^they aggressively assert their dif- 
ference from the Old Amer^ans and take it 
upon thenselves to champion the rights of 
the immigrant, casting their lot not with the 
dominant element but with the «have nots.)) 
This role for a people who speak the English 
. language and ^fij ntity themselves more or 
less with the ^pislf tradition has made for a 
conflicting ^ituation even more complex 
than that known to their forefathers in Ire- 
land. 

* » 
Wherever they have settled in America 
the Irish have set up stich conflict situations, 
but nowhere motjp so than in New Englartd, 
f fieir criticism of alf things English am *t heir 
loyalty to 4he Roman Catholic Church wei^, 
deeply against the grain of the defendants 
of the Yankee settlers, who were^froud of 
their English origin aq^ tjwd i 1 1 o i vs^pfttl^o fi the 
independence of r^j^lii^thought exprfflfced 
in Protestantism. As^fi Result, to many Old 
Americans the Irisft have epitomized dif- 
ferences in social philosophy which are deep- 
ly opposed to the^ English and Protestant 
principles upon^aeti this country's institu- 
tions were built. To be an Irtshihan-a Papist 
and a Democrat— is as a red flag to a bull to 
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- many^a Puritan Yankee. The failure of eachr 
to appreciate the other or to understand the 
principles for which the other stands is the 
basic trftgcdy which disturbs the equanimity 
of any confinujiity where Insh and Old 
Americans are found together. 

In Burlington also the Irish have assumed' 4 
the role of champions t>f political justice for 
the newer immigrant groups and leaders of the 
Catholic Church in America, while at the same 
time they have a strong conviction that as the 
Old American political leadership dimiiyshes 
the Irish will be the inevitable leaders in the * 
political and civic life of the community.'. . 

, The role chosen by the Irish is beset witfv 
'many difficulties. On the one hand; the newer 
elements at limes* fijid. the leaderj>h^| of 4lte 
Irish officio us and irksome;on theother hang£ 
the older elements sometimes find them push- 
ing and carry ovel ffom their English forebears 
a distrust of their dependability . 'As a whole, 
however, the Irisfrare spoken of highly by all 
groups, with qualifications such as those; indi- 
* Qited in the comments*: «The Irish are loyal 
v and faithful first to their church, second to 
-their kfind. When these obligations have been 
^fulfilled rthey make^ excellent citizens, con- 
tributing to the BesJ of the commuftity .» A * 

The difference between the French Cayp- 
dian$ and the other groups in Burlington can 1 
not be understood without a recognition of - 
the attitude with which the French Canadians 
tegard thqjerritory itself. They lpay nof pro- * 
clailn it fron*the housetops, but to them Bur- 
lingtojp is a Fren cecity aftd they are its frue 
citizens. To all of New.England theyjiavefelt * J 
-*-a peculiar claim. After $11, they sa^fwasit not * 
French explorers and priests who'opened up 
much of the 'country? Did not'Samuel de 
Champlain discover this very ^territory, and 
. were not the French the first white settlers on 
the slv&ces. of Lake Champlain? Certainly a 
military conquest could npt entirely take •* 
pway the feeling that they Iiave a right-to 
to this territory. . . % 4 



With this belief deep within them, their 
settling fa New England has differed from 
that of other people. Their migration has 
been a t « peaceful penetrations across aji 
imaginary line; indeed, at first their migra- 
tion was largely seajolial Some Burlihgtoni- 
ans still recajl the trainloadsof French Cana- 
dians, through with their work on the farms, 
who Would arrive each fall to work Tn the 
lumber yards and mills and after staying for 
a short season to earn, as they said, some of 
the gold and silver that America had to of- 
fer, would return to their poor Canadian 
farms. On the farms of Quebec, as irt Europe, 
« The States» was pictured as a land with 
streets of gold. Gradually the^ began to 

* lengthen their stay here from one season to 
two, from two seasons to three; then they 
came for a period of two of three years, un- 
til they settled permanently. 'When tliey did, 
it was not so much like settling in a new land 

ias extending the boundaries of the old. The 
tie with Canada has always remained strong, 
partly , because the short distance to the 
home land makes close contact possible,^ 
paftly because the continued migration y«th- 
out restriction of French Canadians has' con- 
stantly reenforced the Canadian national 
spirit. 

J * Although they are French, they differ 
jnarke^ty from the Frenchman of. today and 
ar% in habit of thought and behavior, more 
clQsely akin to his forehear$. They have been 
^separated from : France for over 1 70 years 
< c ' and have kjiown nothing of the great liberal- 
* izing^ move merits, such as ithe French Revolu- 
tion, ^he great literacy revolufion,<indother 
.upheavals which have so greatly ipfluenped 
modern France, Uheir. way of life iQj££nada" 
•has therefore remained essentiajly fhat of a 
simple peasant folk whose most vital cultural ^ 
element has' beeflfMieir religicd^ §s in -any 
primitive society, the forms of that religion 
govern every aspect bf their lives. .This cir- 
cumstance has 'made, far more ftfr ^docility 
and obedience |o rules than it has for the 
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quality of individual enterprise tfnd%&pon'sl- 
bility considered characteristic of America. 
They have willingly accepted the leadership ' 
of the parish priest as their forebears did two 
^centuries ago. In the French-Canadian com- 
jminity around the cotton mill in Burlington, 
today, the priest is spiritual guide, lawyer, 
doctor, friend, and comforter, to his people. 
Such complete acceptance of a single cultur- 
al force has resulted, in the estimation of 
many students, in a lack of interest in other 
forms of development, a result manifested in 
the 4^ck of schools and free libraries in 
French Qnjada. 

hi Burlington theme oT French Canadian 
descent form a bloc of nearly ten thousaiWI^ 
people. . . As a peaceful, unaggressive people 
they have won to some extent the sympathy 
of the Yankee group, whose social and eco\ 
nomic position is not threatened by their ad- ) 
vancement. This Yaivkee sympathy is based / 
partly on the belief that they have had to 
submit to Irish leadership in religious organi- 
zation and partly on the belief that they 
have been held ba^k in Canada as a £pn- 
quered pe(fple. There is also in it, however, 
something of the attitude of an adult to a 
child, an appreciation their, warm, earthy 
simplicity and a delight in the «quaint» as- 
pects of their behavior, as presented in the 
poems of Rowland Robinson. But this atti- 
tude is accompanied by a rejection of soipe 
of the very qualities which make th^m 
charming. 

'The* Jews, destined to,jwbe ^dispersed., 
among all peoples on,thefa6e of the earthy 

^j iflve a quota of 800 in^ Burlington. With a. 
long history of persecution and suffering be- 
hind theni, thcy"hafte sought to find a place 
of freedom fW#the op^6ftS»d. Perhaps the 
principles on which this* country was based x 
have meant no more to^ftny group tharitft 
the Jews* The intensity j*t feelitlg/may i3|p 
seen in part by the. remark of ortte Jewish 

4 woman who said: <<TJip fir§t thing I did when 
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I came to America was to kiss the ground. 
- This was a free land-my country. Here there 
would be no more pogroms. » 

In Burlington they have pursued the dual 
role the Jews have had to assume in Ameri- 
ca as much as in any other country. On the 
one hand- much- of their life is within the 
group, centered around the synagogue and 
the Talmud Torah, for eveh in America, 
though they may enjoy equality before the 
f law,4hey know discrimination bonv of preju- 
dices ingrained for centuries in the Gentile 
mind. On the other hand, showing their ap- 
preciation of the liberty that America offers, 
they actively participate in all civic and phil- 
anthropic enterprises. In Burlington their 
' presence is being more and more felt, and 
some people .worry that their influence is be- 
coming ftil irritant in the life of the commu- 
nity; but their role essentially is that of the 
impersonal outsider whose support is sopght 
in times of iijtra-commumty conflict be- 
tween the two main branches of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The Gftmans have nearly as much right 
as the Yankees to the claim of first citizens 
of Burlington. When Ira Allen came in 1773 
he found two Germans settled on the shores 
of j(helburne Point. According to Allen, they 
<cfcad the appearance of peaceable men, and. 
on their promise |o behave were suffefN to , 
remain undisturbed. » Whether because* #f 
this «peaceableness» or because' thrir num- 
bers have never been large, the Germprts foave 
(ji%kl^«Bikj* lie ^almost * indistinguishable ; 
fron^jTrest of the<^mpiunity.TcAy they 
' ' nuniberM0O flefsons^ but it wa^o^ u|itil 
\ 1880 that enougtf of tfiem f'qjfi^theii way 
'* from the surrounding tdwns td forai^fittle 
German neighborhood in- tlui city. Those 
-who ^nlek^weilvgely/frbm one Section of 
\ the countd^, Silesia, ^het^t^ ha<f lyn 
; farmf rs, jjeavers, and aptisans^ inJkurlingt6i\ 
thgy fitt^jntoTthe luniber v mills a«dtra#c^ 
: \ The <3erman loyp fcf mi^k?rof intellectyar. 
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discussions, and especially of Gemiitlichkeit 
led them to organize as early as 1891 aCe| 
man club, a branch of the National Order of 
Harugari, which is still the center of German 
social life in the town. It aims to preserve 
and -transmit to the second and third genera- 
tion an appreciation of German culture. 

Two Italians reached Burlington in 1890. 
A few years later, while working under their 
pad rones on the Delaware>end Hudson Rail- 
road on the Nfcw York side of the lake, some 
came over in search of a suitable location for 
their families. When they found that in Bur- 
lington they could secure work in building 
some of the streets and sewers, they decided 
to settle. For some time, while there was 
^vork on the roads and in building the near- 
branny post, there were more Italians in 
Burlington than there are at present. No\v* 
though few in number, »they are not a com- 
pact group— the three or four families from 
northern Italy distinguishing themselves 
from the majority who have come from the 
southern part. Unlike the Irish or the French 
Canadians, they have, made no effort to cen- 
ter their life around a church of their own. 
This is due partly to their small numtpr, but 
also partly 16 traditions of a state -supported 
church which make Italians slow to establish 
sand support a church of their own. They are 
more or less lost in the English-speaking 
parishrBiid only at times of baptisms, funer- 
als, and marriages do they feel need of. 
sepking the services of q[ r French Canadian 
priest who is wtll versed in Italian. In 1934, 
for the*first time, they organized an Italian 
club. This has 1>een an important social ten- 
ter for all the Italians in Burlington and Wi- 
nooski, and an educational force aiming to 
make (hem feel at home in America and un- 
derstand its way and laws. 

Representatives of other peoples Jiave 
added their peculiar qualities to Burlington > 
but they are. too few to form distinctive 
groups, or they have already fused into the 



larger blend. The English and English Cana- 
dians, with traditions so similar to those of 
the Old Americans, Have merged with that 
group. Syrians and Greeks, part of. the last 
great migration from southeastern Europe, 
are few in number. /The Syrians comprise 
some thirty families, the first of whom came 
to Burlington in 1895; they have established 
no church of their own but have become 
members of the English-speaking Roman 
Catholic parish; their unity is expressed 
through flie social activities of the Lady of 
Mount Lebanoh Society. The Greeks num- 
ber some twenty families, or 130 per&ns; 
oi\e or two Greeks were in Burlington in 
1902 in small fruit stores and restaurants. 
The Greeks remain individualistic, and come 
together as b group only on special occasions, 
as when a Greek Orthodox priest coipes to 
town; ordinarily they attend the Episcopal 
Church, which has been the most hospitable 
to them as well as nearest ip teaching to 
their own.Jfre* American Hellenic Educa- 
tional PatrnBr Association is an important 
force in uniting all the Greeks of Vermont, 
emphasizing pride in the Greek heritage. 
Other people, such as Norwegians, Swedes, 
Finns, Armenians, Turks, Negroes, and some 
representative^ of seventeen other nationali- 
ty groups, are too few in number to do 

fmch more than add a touch of color to the 
ageai|fl%f peoples who have found their 
way to Burlington. 
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The life of all these people ft the story of 
the process of becoming at home in me ever- 
changing, increasingly complex, American 
world. They are all intent on realizing the 
hopes and dreams which America has sym- 
bolized to them or, their forebears. Each 
group, according to its need, clings to its cus- 
toms and traditions as to things assured in an 
unsure world; each has had to realize that 
this country has welcomed not only its own 
group but also those that have beep tradi- 
tional enemies. Only slowly has each realized 
lhat the large economic alW social forces af* 



feeling all America are drawing them all to- 
gether in common concern^: all are con- 
cerned with earning a living, bringing up 
their children, keeping up their religious 
practices; all hope that their children may 
fealize what they did not eiyoy ; all hope for 
a little fun; all worry over their old age. 

- In t|ie process of adjusting to their new 
American environment, different .potentiali- 
ties within the groups have been brought 
out-special interests in educational training, 
in the kinds of jobs they have taken. Thus, 
slowly, new divisions are arising within the 
groups; and those with similar interests have' 
begun to reach across barriers of nationality 
or religion, \flhich once were all-important in 



American life. Now divisions are being 
formed. The old, however, those of national- 
ity or religion; may often color these new 
developments, especially as each group has 
^not fully realized the sense of freedom that 
it hoped to find in America. 

In Burlington it is possible to observe the 
advances and checks experienced by each 
group in its^fttempf^to share in the common 
life of the community and to see therein the 
paiTtliat these early differences in America* 
play in the new cleavages which inevitably 
form in a more settled society. It is possible 
to see the advantages and the disadvantages 
o{ preserving the old lines against the rapid 
social change 1 in the world about us. 



The American Sociological Review of February, 1959, carried an jmportant article 
by Bernard C. Rosen on stratification withip American communities. Rosen found the 
Franco-Americans along the lower end of, rankings of six New England ethnic groups in 
achievement motivation, .achievement va(ue orientation and 'vocational aspirations. We 
are not told how he chose his sample; b& he does proceed to use the data as if Hv had 
been able to obtain a representative, sampling of the Franco's along with the other eth- 
nic groups. For those who wish' to attempt a valid and more accurate definiMyn of Fran- 
cb-Americans,^ however, this study would seem -to cry out for repliCatiorTV/ith a definite- 
ly representative sample of New England Franco 's. 

- ' i 
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RACE, ETHNICITY AND 
THE ACHIEVEMENT SYNDROME 

bp 

Bernard C. Rosen 



The upward mobility, rates of many ra- 
cial and ethnic groups in America have been 
markedly dissimilar when compared with 
one another and with some white Protestant 
groups. For example, among the «new immi- 
gration^ groups which settled, primarily in 
the Northeast, the Greeks and Jews have at- 
tained middle class status more rapidly than 
most of their fellow immigrants. In general, 
ethnic groups with Roman Catholic affilia-. 
tion hfive moved up less rapidly tlnff^non- 
Cathdjic groups. And the Vertical mobility of 
Negroes, even in the less repressive environ- ^ 
me*lt of^th? industrial Northeast, has been 
relatively slow.' 



, The reasons offered to explain these dif- 
ferences vary with the group in .question. 
Thus, differences in group mobility rates 
have sometimes been interpreted as S func- 
tion of the immigrant's possession of dertain^ 
Skills which were valuable in a burgeoning in- 
j dustrial society. In this connectyin, there is 
some evidence that many Jews came to 
America with occupational skills better suit- 
ed to urban living than did their fellow im- 
migrants. Social mobility seems also to be 
• related- to the ability of ethnic and racial 
groups to organize effectively to protect and 
promote their interests. Both the; Greeks and 
the Jews were quicker to develop infective 
community Organizations thaiv were other 
.immigrants who had not previously faced 
the problem of adapting as minority groups. 
For the Jews, this situation grew out of their 
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experience}* with an often hostile gentile 
world; for the Greeks, out of their persecu- 
tions by the Turks. The repressiveness of the 
social structure or the willingness of the 
dominant groups to permit others to share in 
(he fruits of a rich* expanding economy has 
Jso been given as an explanation of differen- 
ial group mobility. This argument has merit 
ih the case of Negroes, but it is less valid in a 
comparison of the Jews with Southern 
Italians or French-Canadians. Finally, it has 
been suggested that groups with experiences 
in small town or urban environments were 
more likely to possess the cultural vafifes 
appropriate to achievement in American 
society than were ethnic and racial groups 
whose cultures had beenJ formed in jural, 
peasant surroundings. Here, again, it has 
befen limed that many^Jews and a small but 
influential number of <Cevantii>e Greeks had 
come from small towns or cities, wlrij£ ; most 
of the Roman Catholic immigrants from 
Eastern and Southern Europe (and Southern 
Negroes before thefr migration t<^the North) 
came from rural communities.^ 

As*l4fclid As these explanations may be- 
and we believe they havg merit—they over- 
look one important fadtor: the individual's 
psychological arid cultural orientation "to- 
wards achievement; by which we mean his 
psychological need to excel; his desire to en- 
ter v tHe competitive race for social status, and 
his initial possession 4 , of or willingness to^ 
adopt the high valuation placed upon per- 

< ■ ■ /. - : 
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social achievement and success which foreign 
observers ,from Tocqueville to Laski have 
considered an important factor in the re- 
markable mobility of individuals in Ameri- 
can society, ^ 

■i ■ 

Three components of this achievement 
orientation arg^pflrticularly relevant for any 
study of social mobility. The first is a psy- 
chological factor, achievement motivation, 
w^ich provides the internal impetus to excel 
in situations involving standards of excel- 
lence. The second and third components are . 
cultural factors, one consisting of certain val- 
ue orientations which ^implement achieve- 
ment-motivated behavior, the other of cul- 
turally influenced educational-vqcationaj as- 
piration levels. All three factors may a\*fect 
status achievement; one moving the individu- 
al to excel, the others organizing and direct- 
ing his behavior towards high status goals. 
This motive-value-aspiration complex has 
been called the Achievement Syndrome.? 

It is the basic hypothesis of this study 
that many racial and ethnic groups were not, 
and are not ntfw, alike in* their orientation 
toward achievement, particularly as\it is ex- 
pressed in the striving for status through so- 
cial mobility, and that this'difference in ori- 
entation has beqn an important factor con- 
tributing to the dissimilarities in their social 
mobility rates. Specifically , this paper exam- 
ines the achievement motivation, values, and 
aspirations of members of six racial and eth- 
nic groups. Four of the$e are $new immigra- 
tion)) ethnic groups with similar periods of 
residence in this. country who faced approxi- 
mately the same economic circumstances up- 
on arrival: the French-Canadians, sfopthern 
ltalian^.Greeks, and East European Jews., 
The fifth is the, Negro grouqin thfe NortheasJ, 
the section's largest «raciai» division/ The 
last, and tji some ways the most heterogene- 
ous, is the; native-born ■ white JProtestattt 
group. Contributing to .the fact that these six 
^groups have not been ecjuaHy mobile, we 
jest, are differences in tUe three compo- 



nents of the achievement syndrome: their 
incidence is highest among Jews, Greeks, and 
white Protestants, lower among Southern 
Italians and French-Canadians, and lowest 
' among Negroes. 



RESEARCH PROCEDURE 

The data were collected from a purpos- 
ive srtmple. of 954 subjects residing in 62 
communities in four Northeastern states^ 5 1 
in Connecticut, seven in.New York, three in 
New JerseyT and one in Massachusetts. The 
subjtitfs are 427 pairs of mothers and their 

, sontf{]&2 pairs are French-Canadians, 74 lire 
Italians, 47 art Greeks, 57 are Jews, 65 are 
Negroes, 'and 122 afe white Protestants. 
Most subjects were located through the aid 
of local religious, ethnic, or sCTvice organiza- 
tions, or through their residence in'neighbor- 
hoods belieyed to be occupied by certain 
groups. The subject's group membership was 
determined ultimately by asking the mothers 
in personal interviews to designate theif reli- 
gion and land of national origin. The inter- 
viewers,- all of whom "were upper-classmen 
enrolled in two sociology classes, were in- 
structed to dra^ respondents from various 
social strata. The respondent 7 ? social class 
position was determined by a modified ver- 

' sion of Hollingshead's Index of Social Posi- 
tion, which uses occupation and education 
of the main wage-earner, usually the father, 
as the principal criteria of status. Respon- 
dejtfs^ere classified according to.this index 
into onebf five social classes, from |he high- 

/est status grodp (Class IX to the lowest 
(Cliiss V). 5 Most of the niothers and all of 
the sons are native-born, the sons. ranging in 
age from eight to 14 years (the rrtean age is 
about f t years). There are no significant age 
differences between the various groups. 



Two research instruments were a projec- 
tive test to measure achievement motivation 
n and. a personal interview to obtain informa- 
tion on achievement value orientations and 
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related phenomena, Achievement *uo ti vat ion 
has been defined by McClelland and his asso- 
ciates as a redintegration of affect aroused by* 
Cues in situations involving standards of excel- 
lence. Such standards usually are imparted to 
the individual by his parents, who impart tbe 
understanding that they e\pect him to per- 
forin well in relation to these standards of ex- 
cellence, rewarding him for successful ehdeav- 

* or and punishing him fog/a i lure. In time. he 
comes to have similar expectations of himself ~ 
when exposed to , situations involving stan- . 
ijards of excellence and re-experiences theaf- 

. feet associated with his earlier efforts fo meet 
the^e standards. The behavibr of people with 
high achievement motivation is characterized 
by persistent striving and general competi- 
tiveness. ; 

I ' ■ : 

Using a Thematic Apperception Test, \Jc : 
Clclland and his ^associates ha^e developed a 
method of measuring the achievement motive 
that involves identifying and qpunting the fre- 
quency with which imagery about evaluated 
performance in "competition with a standard 
of excellence Appears in the thoughts of a pe^- : 
son when he UWls a brief story ui^jer time 
- pressure. This imagery now can be identified 
; objectively and reliably. The test assumes that 
the more the individnal shows indications of 
connections. between evaluated 1 performance 
and affect in his fantasy /the greater the degree 
Jo which achievement motivation is part of his ' 
personality. 0 This projective test, which ii\- 
volves* 4 showing the subject four ambiguous 
pictures and asking him to tell a story about 
each, was given privately imd individually to. 
the sons in their homes! Their imaginative re- 
sponses to the pictures we(e scored by t\tfo 
judges; the Pearson preset moment correla- 
tion between the two scorings >vas .86, an esti- . 
mate of reliability similar to those reported in 
earlier studies using this measure. o 

'Following the boys' testing, their mothers 
were interviewed privately.. The interview^ 

• guide included several standardized questions 
designed to indicate the mother's achievement 
value Orientations, her e^ucatio^l and roca- X 

tional aspirations for her son, and the degree tc> 



which she hjid trained hi^to be independent. 

FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 

Achievement Motivation-Empirical studies * 
have Shown that achievement motivation is 
generated by (at lelist) two kinds -of socializa- 
tion practices: (1) ) achievement training, in 
which the^parents, by imposing standards of 
excellence upon tasks, by setting high goals 
. for their child, and by indicating their high - 
evaluation of his competence to do a task 
well, Communicate to him that they' expect 
evidences of high achievement; (2) indepen- 
dence training, in which the parents indicate 
to th£~chttd that they expec^him tq.be self-re- 
liant and, at the same tinm, grant him relative 
autonomy in decision-making situations 
where he is^iven both freedom of action and 
responsibility for success or failure. Essential- 
ly, achievement training is concerned with get* - 
ting the child to do things well, while indepen? 
dence training seeks to teftch Jiim to do things 
on his own. Although both kinds often occur 
together anc^lach contributes to tljp develop- 
ment of achievement motivation achievement 
training is the more important 8f the tW<fJ[ 

JTwo bodie^of information— ethnograph- 
ic studies of the <^old wdrld» or iron : Aineri^ 
can culture and recent empirical investiga- 
tions of the training practices used by Amer- 
icans of varkfiifc ethnic backferbunds— strong- 
ly indicate mat the six groups^fcxamined 

- here, in the past and to some extent today, 
;> differ with respect to the degreeK^tojwhich 
their members typically ejnj)hasize°achieve- 
ment and independence trainjjn£: Ethnic, dif- > 

„ fereQfigs in these matters were first studied 
by flP^lelland, who noted^ t haft he linkage 
between independence training and achieve- 
ment motivation established by recent em- 
pirical studies suggests an intere«iiigj>jMpqllel 
with' Weber's classic de^ription ofthe char- 
acterological consequences of the Protesjtant 
Ref or ma titm . *Weber reaso nedj f apt , ^bncern- 
ing salvation, that an important aspect of the 
Protestant theological position was flie shift n 
from reliance on an institution (the Church) • 
/ to a greater reliance upon self; it seemed rea- }. 
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' so nable to assume that Protestant parents 
who prepared their children for increased 
self-reliance in religious matters would {d$o 
tend to stress the necessity for the chili] ft> 
be self-reliant in other aspects of his life. 
Secondly, Weber's description of the person- 
ality types- produced by the Reform St ion is 
strikingly similar to the pictue of tlreAerson 
'with high achievement motivation; for exam- 
ple, the hard-working, thrifty Protestant 
working girl, th^ Protestant entrepreneur 
who «gets nothing out of his wealth for hiii)- 
self except the irrational sense of having 
done his job well.» 
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The hypothesis deduced ffom thes^ 
observations was put to the test by McClel- 
land, vyho questioned white Prote4Rnt, 
Irish-Catholic, Italian-Catholic, and Jewish 
mothers about their independence training 
practices. He found that Protestants anfl 
Jews favored earlier independence training 
than Irish arid Italian Catholics/* .These 
findings are supported and enlarged upon by 
data derived from questioning the 427 
mothers in this study about their training 
practices. The mothers were asked, « At what 
age do you expect your son to 'do the 
following things?* and to note the appro pir- 
ate items from th^ following list (taken from 
the Winterbottom itidex of training in 
independence and mastery): 
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1 . To bcwilhng to try things on his own with- 
out copending on hisjnothcr for help. 

2. To be active and energetic in climbing, 
jumping," nnd sports. 

3. To try hard things for himself without ask- 
ing for help. ' 

^4. To be able to lead other childjcn and assert 
himself in children's groups. 

5. To make his own friends among children of 
his own age*. 

6. To do well in school on his own. 

7. To have interests and hobbies of his own. 
To be able to entertain Ttimself. 

8. To do \tjfll in competition wi^Ji other chil- 
dren. To try hard io c\ne out on top in 
games and sports. 

•9. To make decisions like \hoosing his own 
clothes or deciding to spend his money by 
himself. 

An index of independence training was 
derived by summing the ages for each item 
a|\d taking the mean figure. The data in Ta- 
ble I show' that the, Jews expect earliest evi- 
dence of /self-reliance from their 'children 
(mean age 6.83 years), followed by the Prot-i 
estants (6.87), Negroes (7.23),Greeks(7.67), 
Flfench-Canadians (7.99), and Italians (8.03). 
Both primary surces of variation— ethnicity 
antisocial class— are significant at the .01 lev- 
el. 

Data on the relative emphasis which ra- 
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Ethnicity 

French-Canadian 

Jtalian 

Greek 

_j£W 0 

Negrq 
Protestant 



Mean Age of Independence Training by Ethnicity and Social Class 



Ill-Ill 

8X)0 
679 
6.33 
6.37 
6.64 
5.82 

6.31 



IV 

7.69 
7.89 
8.14 
7.29 
6.98 
7.44 

7.64 



Social Class 

V * 

8.08 
8.4) • 

7.52 
6.90 

7.03 



7.99 
8.03 
7:67 
6.83 
7.23 
6.87 



N 

62 
74 
47 

57 
65 
'122 



7.59 



r Ethnicity: F 

* , ^ Social Class: F< 

. • Ethnicity X Class: F 

The three-class breakdown was used in an earlier phase of the'analysis. An examination Of the means of 
cells using a four-class breakdown revealed no change in pattern and did' not warrant new computations. 



8.55 
21.48 

6.25 



P«.0l 

P<.001 

P^.01 
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cial and ethnic groups place upon achieve- 
ment training (that is, imposing standards of 
excellence upon tasks/setting high goals for 
^the child* to achieve, and communicating to 
him a feeling that his par<yit<fcvaluate highly 
his task -competence) are much more. diffi- 
cult to obtain. Achievementtraining as such, 
in fact, is rarely treated in studies' of ethnic 
socialization practices. Hence, inferences ? 
about achievement training were drawn pri- 
marily from ethnographic and historical ma- 
terials, which are usually more informative 
about achievement as such than about rele- 
vant socialization practices. 

The groups about, which the (most is 
known concerning achievement trainmg, per- 
haps, are the Protestants, the Jews, ami, ttj a 
lesser extent, the Creeks. These group^radiA 
tionally have stressed excellence and acJiNjijlJ? 
mcnt. In the case of the Protestors, this ffai-^' 
dition can be located in the Puritan Ethic 
• with its concept of work as a «calling» and 
the exhortation that a job be done well. Of 
course, not all Protestants woulcl be 'equally 
cdmfortable With this -tradition; it is much 
more applicable, for example, to Presbyteri- 
ans and Qintfrers than to Methodists and 
Baptists. Nonefbeless, the generally longer 
residence of JJrotestants in this country 
makes it probable that they would tend to 
share the American belief that children 



should be encouraged to develop thei/ tal- 
ents and to set high goals, possibly a bit be- 
yond their reach. Jhe observation that Jews 
j stress achievement training is commriiplace.' 
Zyboiowski and Herzog note the stWng'ten 1 
dency among shtetyl Jews to Expect audio 
Reward evidences of achievement ' even 
among very young children. The image of 
the Jewish mother as eager for her son to ex- 
cel in competition and to set ever higher 
goals for lymself is a familiar one in the liter- 
ature of Jewish family life. 1 1 Carefitf atten- 
tion to standards of qxcellence in the Greek 
home is. stressed by the parents: children 
know that a task which is shabbily per- 
formed will haVe to be re-done. In this Coun- 
try, the Greek as exhorted to be «a credit to 
his group, » Failure to meet group norms is 
qijicttly perceived and where possible pun- 
ished; while achievement receives the appro- 
bation of the entire Greek community. 

Among 4 he Southern Italians (the over- 
whelming majority of American-Italians are 
of Southern Italian extraction), French-Ca- 
nadians, ajid, Negroes the tradition seems to ^ 
be quite different. More often than not they 
came from agrarian societies or regions ii^ 
wmch opportunities for achievement were 
Strictly curtailed by the, social structure and 
where habits <tf resignation and fatalism in 
the face of social and environmental frustrp- 



TABLE 2. Mean Achievement Motivation Scores by Ethnicity and Social Class 

Social Class 



Ethnicity 




111 


.HI 


IV 


. V 


X 
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Ercnch-Canadian 




10.00 


- 10.64 


8.78 


7.75 


8.82 




Italian 




8.86 


12,81 


7.54 


• 10.20 


9.65 


74 


Greek 




9.17 


12.13 


10.40 


8.75 


— J 0.80. 


47 


Jew 




10.05 


10.41 


10.94 


11.20 


/ H).53 


57 


Negro 


♦ 


11.36 


9i00 


8.23 


A 6.72 


( ^8.40 


65 


' ProtcstanJ 




11.71 


10.94 


9.39 


7.31 


— 10.1 1 


122 


X 




10.55 


11.26 


9.01 


8.32 




• 








Ethnicity: 


F = 1.23 


P >.05 l 




• 








Social Class: 


F.= 5.30 


. P<\005 












Ethnicity XTlass: 


F - 1.32 


P ? .05 
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were psycii^ogicalfy functional. Under 
such conditions e'hildreil were not typically 
exerted to be adlievers or urged to set their 
sights vrty high. O£cour$** children w'eye, ex- 
pected to perform tasks, as they are inmost 
societies, but su|li tasks were lisualjly farm or 
self -care taking chores, .front which the no- 
tion of competition with standards of excel- 
lence is not excluded, but is not ordinarily 
stressed. As fbr communicating to fife child 
a sense of confidence in his competence to 
do a task well, there is some evidence that in 
the father-dominant Italian am d French -Ca- 
nadian families, pronounced concern with 
tfce child's ability might bg c perceived as a 
thVeat to the father. 1 2 

On the whole, the data indicate that 
Protestants, Jews, and Gfreeks place a greater 
emphasis on independence and achievement 
training than. Southern Italians and French- 
Canadians. Tlig data on the Negroes are con- 
flicting; they often train children relatively 
earl^in self-reliance, but there is little evi- 
dent of much stress upon achievement 
training: No 'doubt the socialization practices 
of these ^groups have been mcraified some- 
what by the acculturating influences of 
American society since their arrival in the 
Northeast. 13 But ethnic cultures tend to sur- 
vive even in the face of strong obliterating 
forces, and we believe that earlier differences 
between groups persist a position supported 
by the present data on self-reliance training, 
rience, the hypothesis that the racial and 
ethnic groups considered here differ with re- 
spect to achievement motivation. We pre- 
dicted that, on the average, achievement mo- 
tivation scores would be highest among the 
Jews, Greeks, and white Protestants, lower 
amoilg the Italians and French-Canadians, 
and lowest among the Negroes. Table . 2 
shows that the data support these predic- 
tions, indicated by the following mean 
scorjcs. Greeks 10.80, Jews 10.53, Protes- 
tants 10.1 1, Italians 9:65, French-Canadians 
8.82, and Negroes 8.40. 



A series of «t» tests of significance be- 
tween means (a one-tail test was used in 
chses wnere the direction of* the. difference 
had been predicted) was coahpirted/ERe dif- 
ferences between Greeks, Jews^ncl Protes- 
tants are not statistically Significant The 
Italian score is significantly lower (P- .05) 
than the score for the Greeks, hut not for 
the Jews and Protestants. The largest differ- 
ence's" are between the French-Canadians and 
Negroes on the oneiltand and the remaining 
groujff oi> the . other; the French-Canadian 
'mean score is significantly lower (P < .00 
than those of all other groups except Italians 
and Negroes; the njean score for all Negroes 
is significantly lower (P < .01) than the 
scores for all other groups except French-Ca- 
nadians. A «Roman Catholic* score was ob- 
tained by combining Italian and French-Ca- 
nadian scores, and scores for all non-Negro 
groups were combined to form a «\yiiite» 
score. The differences between group means 
were tested for significance (by a oifc-tail 
«t» test) and it was found that the «Catho- 
lic» score is significantly lower than * the 
scores ior Protestants, Greek Orfhodox, and 
Jews (P< .01). The Negro mean score is (sig- 
nificantly lower tUftn the combined score of 
all white groups (P< .002). 

A comparison of ethnic-racial differences 
does not tell the whole story. There are also 
significant differences between^ the social 
classes. Ih fact, analysis of Table 2 indicates 
that social class accounts for more of the 
variance than ethnicity: the F ratio for eth- 
nicity is 1.23 (P< .05), for class 5.30 
(P <^ .005). The small number of cases in 
Classes I and II greatly increases the within- 
group variance; when these two classes are' 
combined with Class III the variance iVde- 
creased and the F ratio for ethnicity in- . 
creases sharply to 2.13 (P<-. 06). Social class, 
however, reifutins more significantly related 
to achievement motivation than ethnicity. 
This finding is especially important in this 
study since the proportion of subjects 'in 
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each class varie^yfor the ethnic groups. There 
are relatively more middle class than lower 
class £ubje<;tS among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Protestants than among Italians, French-Ca- 
nadiaris, and Negroes: To control for social 
class it was necessary to examine the differ- 
ences between cells as well as between col- r 
uni^t antfrows. A series of «t» tests of dif- 
ferences between the means of cell£ revealed + 
that for the most part the earlier pattern es- i 
tablished for total ethnic means persists, al- 
though in Some instances the differences be- 
tween groups are decreased, in others in- 
creased, and in a few cases the direction of 
the differences is reversed. Neither ethnicity 
nor social class.alone is sufficient to predict 
•an individual's score; both appear to contrib- 
ute something to the variance between 
groups, but on the whole social class is a bet- 
ter predictor than ethnicity. Generally, 'a 
high status person from an ethnic group With 
a lo^w mean achievement motivation score is 
more likely to have a hieb / scdre than a low 
status person from a grojfp with a high mean 
score. Thus, the meait^core for Class MI Ne- 
groes is higher than the score for Class IV-V 
white Protectants; the ^core for the former is 
11.36, for the hitter, 7.31; a «t» test re- 
vealed that the difference between these two . 
means is significant at the .05 level, using a 
two-tail test. This relatively high score for . 
ClSss MI Negroes, the third highest for'vany 
cell t in the table, indicates, perhaps, • the 
strong motivation necessary for a^Negro to 
achieve middle class status in a hostile envi- 
ronment. Generally, the scores for each 
group decrease as the class level declines, ex- 
cept for the Jews whose scores are in\ersely 
related to social status— a finding for which 
we cajh offer no explanation. 

Achievement Value Orientations- 
Achievement motivation is one part of the 
achievement syndrome: an equally impor- 
tant component is the achievement value ori- 
entation. Value orientations are defined as 
meaningful and affectively charged modes of 
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organ i^in^^^B^or "principles .that guide 
human c^ndu*^. They establish criteria 
which influence^the individual's preferences 
and goals. Actriftyement values and achieve- 
ment motivatiiiij, while related, represent 
genuinely different components of the 
achievement syndrome, not only conceptual- 
ly but also in ^eir origins and, as we have 



U t^gir social 
, becalise of 



I correlates 



shown elsewhere^ in 

Value orientations, becalise of their concep- 
tal content, are probably acquired in that 
itage of the diild's cultural training when 
r verbal communication .of a fairly complex 
nature is possibly. Achievement motivation 
or the" need to excel, on the other hand, has 
its origins in parent-child interaction begin- 
ning early in the child's life when m^Hi^of 
these relations are likely to4)e emotional and 
unverbaHzed. Analytically, then, the learning 
of achievement oriented values can be inde- 
pendent of tfie acquisition of the achieve- 
ment motive, although empirically they of- 
ten occur together. 

♦ 

Achievement values affect social mobili- 
ty in that they focus the individual's atten- 
tion on status improvement and help to 
shape his behavior so that achievement moti- 
vation can be translated into successful ac- 
tion. The achievement motive by itself is not 
a sufficient condition of social mobility: it 
provides internal impetus to excel, but it 
does not impel the individual to take the 
steps necessary for status achievement, kuch 
steps in our society involve, among other 
things, a preparedness to plan, work hard, 
make sacrifices, and be physically mobile. 
Whether or not the individual will under- 
stand their importance and accept them will 
depend in part upon his values. 

s 

o 

Three sets of values (a modification of 
Kluckhohn's scheme 15 ) were identified as 
elements of the achievement syndrohie, 16 as 
follows: 

1. Activistic-Passivistic Orientation concerns 
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the extent to which the cultirip of a grouj> en- 
courages the individual to believe in the possi- 
bility of his manipulating the physical and so- 
cial* environment to his advantage. An activis- 

' tic cultufeVncouragcs the individual to fcelieve 
tluit it is both possible arid necessary for hmi 
to improve his status, whereas a passivistic cul- 
ture promotes the acceptance of' the notion 
that individual efforts to achieve mobility are 

.relatively futile. 

2. * fndividua/istic-Collectivist/c Orientation 
refers *to the extent to which the individual is 
expected to subojdinate his needs to the 
group. This study is specifically concerned 
with the degree to which lluj society expects 
the individual to maintain close physical prox- 
imity to his family of orientation, even at the 
risk of limiting vocational opportunities; and 
the degree to whicli the society emphasizes* 
'group incentives rather than personal rewards. 
The collectivistic society places a greater stress 
than the individualistic on group ties gnd , 
group incentives. 

3. Present-Future Orientation concerns the 
society's attitude toward time and its impact 
upon behavior. A present oriented society 
stresses the merit of living in the present, em- 
phasizing immediate gratifications; a future 
oriented society encourages the belief that 
planning and present sacrifices are worthwhile, . 
or morally obligatpry, in order to insure 

Examination of ethnographic and histor- 
ical materials on the cultures of the six eth- 
nic groups tevea led important differences in 
valpe orientation— differences antedating 
their arrival in the Northeast. The cultures of 
white Protestants, Jews, and Greeks stand 
out as considerably more individualistic, ac- 
tivistic, and future-oriented than fhoSe of 
the Southern Italians, French -Canadians, and 
Negroes. Several forces religious, economic, 
and national-seem to have long influenced 
the Protestants in this direction, including, 
first, the Puritan Ethic with its stress upon 
individualism and work; then the impact of 
the liberal economic ethic (Weber's «Spirit 
of Capitalism») emphasizing competitive ac-* 



tivity and achievement; and finally, the chal- 
lenge of the frontier, with lis consequent 
gr6\vth'.of a national feeling of optimism and 
manifest destiny. All of thesQ factors tended 
very early to create a highly activistic, indi- 
vidualistic, future-oriented Culture the pic- 
ture of American culture held by foTeign ob- 
servers since Tocqueville. 1 7 

The Jews, who for centuries had lived in 
more or less hostile environments, have 
learned that it is not only possible to manip- 
ulate their environment to iqsure survival 
but even to prosper in it. Jewish tradition 
Stresses the possibility of the individual ra- 
tionally mastering his world. Man is not 
helpless against the forces of nature or of his 

v fellow man; God will provide, but only if 
man does his share. Like Protestantism, Ju- 
daism is *}n intensely individualistic roligipn 
and the Jews an intensely individualistic peo- 
ple. While the family was close knits it whs 
the entire shtetyl fcftiich was regarded as the 
inclusive social unit; and in neither case was 
loyalty to. the group considered threatened 
by physical mobility. The Jews typically 
haVe urged their children to leave home if ifi 
so doing Hiey faced better opportunities. 
Shtetyl society, from which the vast majori- 
ty of American Jewry is descended, vigor- 
ously stressed the importance of planning 
and working for the future. A k shtetyl 
.cultural tradition was that parents save for 
many years, often at great sacrifice to 
thetnselves, in order TiTnriprove their son's 

^vocational opportunities or to provide a 
daughter with a dowry. 1 8 

In some respects, Greek and Jewisl) cul-* 
tures were strikingly similar at the turn of 
the century. The ethos of the town and city 
perflated the Greek more than most other 
Mediterranean cultures, although only a 
small proportion of the population was en- 
gaged in trade-with the important excep- 
tion of the Levantine Greeks, who were 
largely merchants. The image of the Greek in 
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Eastern Mediterranean area was that of 
n? individualistic* foresighted, competitive 
trader, liarly observers of the Greek in 
America were impressed by his activistic, fu- 
ture-oriented behavior. E. A, Ross; a rather 
unfriendly observer, wrote as early as 1914 
that «the saving, commercial Grfcek cHnrbs. 
From curb to stand, from stand to store, 
from little store to big store, and from there 
to branch stores in other cities-such are the 
stages in his upward path.» ' ^ * 

Though separated by thousands of miles, 
French-Canadian and Southern Italian cul- 
tures were similar in many respects. B.oth 
were primarily peasant cultures, strongly in- 
fluenced by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Neither could be described as activistic, indi- 
vidualistic, or future-oriented. In Southern 
Italian society Jkhe closed-class system and 
grinding poverty fostered a tradition of resig- 
nation -a belief that the individual had little 
control over his life situation and a stress up- 
on the role of fate (Destino) in determining 
success. The living conditions of FrenclvCa- 
nadians, although less harsh, were sufficient- 
ly severe to Sharply limit the individual's 
sense of mastery over his situation. In nei- 
ther group was there a strongfeeling that the 
individual could drastically improve his lot; 
for bpth groups the future was essentially 
unpredictable, even capricious. Exte\ded 



family ties were very strong hf both, groups: 
there is the Southern Italian saying, «the 
family against all others^ the French-Cana-, 
dian farmer in need of help will travel many 
miles to hire a kinsman rather than an other- 
wise convenient neighbor. ^\ 

Ironically, although Negroes are usually 
Protestant (however, not Ordinarily of the 
Calvinistic type) anrf have been exposed to 
the liberal economic ethic longer than most 
of the other groups considered here, their 
culture, it seems, is least likely to accent 
achievement values. The Negro's history .as a 
slave- and depressed f$x\\\ worker, and the 
^harp' discrepancy between his experiences 
and the American Creed, would appear to 
work & against the internalization of the 
* achievement values of the dominant white 
group. Typically, tin* Negro life-situation 
does not encourage^the belief that one can 
manipulate his environment or the convic- 
tion that one can improve his condition very 
much by planning and hard work. Gener- 
ally, family ties have not befen strong among 
Negroes, although traditionally the mother 
was an especially important 'figure and ties 
between her and her children, particularly 
sons, may still be very strong. 22 

At/other and more direct way of study- 
ing ethnic values is to talk with group metii- . 



TABLE 3. Mean Valu| Scores by Ethnicity and Social CJ3SS . 
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5.86 
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bers themselves; thus our personal interviews 
with the mothers. (Their sons. in many cases 
T were too young to give meaningful answers.) 
They were asked whether they agreed or dis- 
agreed with thf following statements, listed 
here under fhe appropriate valut? orientation 
categories, 

( 1 ) Activi$tic-Passivistic Orientation. 

hern I. «AJ1 n man shj^ikl want out of life in 
the way of a career is a secure, not too diffi- 
cult job, with enough pay to afford a nice car 
and eventually a home of |iis o\vn.» 

Item 2. «\Vhen a man is born thc t suecess he 
is going to have is already in the cards, so he 
might just as well accept it and not fight 
against it.» 

llemO. «The secret of happiness is not ex- 
pecting toor much out of life and being con- 
tent with whaf comes your way.» 
( 2) Individualistic-Collectivistic Orientation. 

Item 4. ((Nothing jk worth the sacrifice of 
moving away fro mine's parents.)) 

ItCm 5. «The best kind of job is one where 
you arc part of an organization all working to- 
gether even if you don't get individual cred- 
it.)) 23 . ' Q 
(3) Present-Future Orientation. 
•Item 6. ((Planning only makes a person un- 
happy since your plans hardly ever workout 
' anyway.w 

^ Item ((Nowadays with world conditions 
the way they are the wise person lives for to- 
day and lets tomorrow take care of itself.)) 

Responses indicating an activistic, fu- 
ture-oriented, individualistic point of view 
(the answer «disagree» to tffese items) re- 
flect values, we believe, most likely to facili- 
tate achievement and social mobility. These 
items were usqd to form a value index, and a 
score was privet! for each subject by giving 
a point fol" each achievement-oriented re- 
sponse. In examining the mothers' score? 
two assumptions were .made: (4) that they 
tend to transmit their values t6 their sons, 
and (2) that the present differences between 
groups are indicative of at least equal, and 
perhaps even greater, differences in the past. 
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The ethnographic and historical materials 
lied us to exjfcct higher value scores for Jews, 
white Protestants, aiid Greeks than for Ital- 
ians, French-Canadians, and Negroes. In large 
measure, these expectations were' con- 
firmed. Table 3 showsf that Jews have the 
highest mean score (5.54), fallowed closely 
by Protestants (5.16), Greeks (5.08), and 
-Negroes (surprisingly) (5.03) The Italians' 
score -(4. 17) is almost a point lower, and the 
French-Canadian score (3.68) is the lowest 
for any group. The scores for Jews, Pnotes- 
tAhte, and Greeks do not significantly differ 
when the two-tail test $s used (we Were not 
able to predict the direction of the differ- 
ences), but they are all significantly higher 
than the scores for ltalianswind French-Cana- 
dians. When Italian and French-Canadian 
scores are combined to form a « Roman 
Catholic* score, the latter is significantly 
lower (P< .001) than the scores for Jews, 
Protestants, or Greeks. 

The prediction for the Negroes proved to 
be entirely wrong. Their mean scpre (5.03) is 
significantly higher (P < .001) than the 
scores for Italians and French-Canadians. 
Nor is the INJegro score significantly different 
from those for Protestants and Greeks, al- 
though it is sighificantly lower than the Jew- 
ish score (P<C .05) when the one-tail test is 
used. The skeptic may regard the relatively 
high Negro value score as merely lip-service 
to the liberal economic ethic, bift it may in 
fact reflect, and to some extent be responsi- 
ble for, the economic gains of Negroes in re- 
cent years. ^ 

V 

Social class also is significantly Velated to 
achievement values and accounts for more of 
the variance than ethnicity: the F ratio for 
class is 33-80 (P< .001) for ethnicity 11.62 
(P< .001)- Almost without exc&pt ion. the 
mean score for e/ich ethnic group is reduced 
f with each decline in status. Social class, how- 
ever, does not wash out the differences be- 
tween ethnif groups. A series of «t» tests be- 



twcen cells across each sociaf class/ reveals 
thiit Greek, Jewish, and Protestant scores re- 
main significantly, higheik than Ijalian and 
French-Canadian scores. *Negrb scores also 
remain among the highest across each social 
class. Ethnicity aiu| social class interact iffi<! 
each contributes something ^to the differ- 
ences between groups: the individual wifh 
high social stains who also beings to an^ 
ethnic group which stres&es achievement , 
values is far more likely to haVe a high value 
score than an individual with fow status and 
membership in a group in wjiich achieve- 
ml 1 nt is not emphasised. For example, the 
Class 1-11 Greek score is 6.3.3 as compared 
with the Class V French-Canadian score of 
2.4<>-the difference between them is signifi- 
cant at the .001 level. On the other harffi, ' 
the score for Class 1-11 Italians, an ethnic 
group in which achievement values are not ' 
stressed*, is 5.86 as compared with 3.25 for 
Class V Greeks— the difference.between them 
is significant at the .001 level. NeitheTVari- 
al}le„then, is sufficient to predict an individu- 
al's score; and for some groups social class 
seems to be the more significant factor, for 
others ethnicity appears to play the greater 
role. Thus, for Jews and Negroes the mean 
scores remain relatively high for each social 
class; in fact j Class V Jews and Negroes have 
larger mean Scores tliaujnany Ffench-Cana- 
dians and Italians of higher social status. 

Aspiration Levels— Achievement motiva- 
tion and values influence social mobility by 
affecting the individual s need to excel and 
his willingness to* plan and work hard. But 
they do not determine the' areas in whicl^ 
such excellence and effort take place. 
Achievement motivation mid values can be 
expressed, as they often ai^e, through many 
kinds of behavior that are not conducive to 
social mobility in our society, for example,^ 
deviant, recreationa^ or religious behavior. 
Unless fhe individual aims for high vocation- 
al goals and prepares himself appropriately, 
his achievement motivation and\a^ifcs will 




notwulNuni up the social ladder. Increasing- 
ly r^pngthy formal education, often includ- 
ing .coMego and post-graduate study, is 
ed for movement into prestigeful and 
jobs. An educational aspiration lev- 
hich precludes college trainihg may seri- ' 
ously affefcjt the individual's chances for so- 
cial mobility. 

Them cultures, even before the arrival Q f 
the ^thnfc groups in the Northeast, were 
jnarkedly different in orientation toward^ 
education. Protestants' stress upon 

formal education, if only as a means of fur- 
thering one's career, is wel) known. Tradi- 
tionally, Jews have placed, a very high value 
on educational and intellectual attainment; 
learning in the shtetyl society gave-lhe indi- 
vidual prestige, authority, a chance for a bet- 
ter marriage. Contrariwise* for Southern Ital- 
ians, school was an upper class institution/ 
not an avenue for social advancement for 
their children, booklearning was remote 
from everyday experience, and intellectual- 
ism often regarded with distrust. French-Ca- 
nadians, although not hostile \o education 
and learning, were disinclined to educate 
their sons beyond the elementary level. 
Daughters needed more education as prepa- 
ration for *jdbs in the event they did not 
marry, but sons were destined to be farmers 
or factory workers, In the parents' view, 
with the exception at times of one sou who 
would be encouraged fo bectfme a priest. \ 
Greeks— generally no better educated than 
Italians or French-Canadians— on the whole 
were muoh more favorably disposed towards 
learning, *in* large part because of their 
Intense nationalistic identification with the 
cultural glories of ancidivt^Greece. 26 This 
identification wiis strengthened by the 
relatively hostile reception GreeTcs met on 
their arrival* in this country, an4 is in part 
responsible for the /rapid development of 
private schools supported^ by the Grwk 1 
community and devoted to the teaching 1ST 
Greek culture-an interesting parallel to the 
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Hebrew School among /CTtteiican Jews. Fu 
narfly, Negroes, who nii^Tit^^ expected to 
share the prevalent Ammcan^emphasis upoij 
education, face the |>aii\Tully apparent fact 
that po^itions.^pen to educateu NegroeS are 
scarce. This fact means that most Negroes, in 
all likelihood, do not consider high Educa- 
tional aspirations realistic. And the heavy 
drop-out. in high school suggests that the cur- 
tailment V>f educational aspirations begins 
very early/ * * 

< To test whether and 4o what degree 
these differences between groups persist, the 
mothers were asked:- «Hovv far do you in- 
tend for ypur son to go to school?» It was 
hoped that the term intend woiild structure 
the question so that the reply would indicate, 
not merely another's pious wish, but also 
an expression of will to do something*about 
her son's schooling. The data show that 96 
^per cent of the Jewish, 88 per cent of the 
P Attestant, 85 per cent of the Greek, 83 per 
cXi of the Negro (much higher th^n was an- 
ticipated), 64, per cent of the Italian, and 56 
per cent of the French-Canadian mothers 
said that they expected theft sons to go to 
college. The aspirations of Jews, Protestants, 
Creeks, and Negroes are not significantly dif- 
ferent from one another, but they are Signifi- 
cantly higher thai* the ^spjfat ions of Italians 
and French-Canadians (P< .05). 
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Social class, once<ffiore, is significantly 
related to educational aspiration. When clas 
is controlled the differences between ethnic 
groups are diminished— particularly at the 
Cldss I-II-III levels-Jbut they are not erased: 
Jews, Protestants, Greeks, and Negroes tend 
to have aspirationsVsiniilar to one another 
and higher than thoso of Italian^ and French- 
Canadians for each/social cla$s. The differ- 
ences are greatest at the lower class levels: at 
Cla& V, 85 Der cent .of the Prot£sta'nt£ 80 
per cent of the Jews, and 78 per cent of .the 
Negroes intend fof their sons to go to college 
as compared with 63 per cent of the Greeks, 



50 pel c6nt of the ltalians,,and 29 pe> cent 
of the Frejich-Canadiahs. _ , ^ 

The individual, to be Socially hiobile, 
must aspire- to the occupations which society 
esteems and rewards highly. An individual, 
strongly motivated to excel and willing to 
plan and work hard, who sets his heart on 
being the best barber will probably be less 
vertically mobile tnan an equally endowed 
person who aspires to become the best sur- 
geon. Moreover, the individual who aspires 
to a high status occupation is likely to ex- 
pend more energy in Competitive Striving— 
and in so doing improve his chances for 
social mobility— than someone whose occu- 
pational choice demands fclatively kittle 
from him. 

Since miuiy-of the hpys in this study 
were too young to appraise occupations real- 
istically, we sought to obtain a measure of- 
ethnic group vocational aspiration by ques- 
tioning the mothers about their aspirations 
for their sons, once again assuming that they * 
would tend to ^communicate their views of 
status levels and their expectations for their 
sons. Ten . occupations were chosen which 
cah be ranked by social status; seven of our 
ten occupations (marked below by asterisks) 
were selected from the NiO.R.C. ranking.^ ' 
The occupations, originally presented in al- 
phabetical order, are given here in the order 
*of status: Lawyer*, Druggist, Jewelry Store* 
Owner, Machinist*, Bank Teller, Insurance 
Agent*, Bookkeeper*, Mail Carrier*, Depart- 
ment Store Salesman*, and Bus Driver*. The 
mothers iyere asleep: ,«If things worked out 
so that your &n "were in the following 
occupations, woulcj you be. satisfied 
dissatisfied ?» To obtain aspiration scores for 
each mother, her responses were treated in 
three ways: \^ 

1. The number of times the mother answered 
«satisfied» to the ten occupations was 
summed to give a single score. In effect this 
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meant giviilg each occupation of weight of 
orc.* Since the'|iibject .must inevitably select 
lower status occupations as she increases her 
number of choices, the higher the summed 
score > thejower the aspiration Jevel. The basic 
. limitation of this method is 'that it is impossi- 
ble to know fibm the summed score whether 
4 thfc occupations chosen are of low or high sta- 
tus. . " ^ 

2.. To correct for this, a second index was de- 
rived Afy assigning weights to the seven occu- 
pations 1 taken from the N.ChR.C. study ac- 
cording to their position in* the rank order. 
Thus the highest status position, lawyer, was 
given a rank weight bf 1.0 and the lowest a 
weight of 6.5 (store salesman and bus driver 
were tied for last place). Here again, the high- 
er^le score, the lower the aspiration level. 

3. A third method of weighting the occupa- 
tions was devised by taking the percentage of 
the entire sample of mothers who said that they 
would be satisfied with a particular occupation, 
and using the reciprocal of each percentage as 
the weight for that o^upation.(The reciprocal 
was first multiplied by one thousand to elimi* 
nate decimals.) The mothers ranked the occu- 
pations somewhat differently ^ than the 
N.O.R.C. ranking (assigning a higher status to 
bookkeepQr aticj insurance agent and lower sta- 
tus'to machinisl afiti mail carrier)*Fhe assump- 
tion here is that thoiiigher the percentage who 
answered ((satisfied,)) the higher the status of 
the occupation^ A scor^iftijeach mother was 1 
obtained by summing the reciprocal weights 
for each occupation chosen. With thismethod, 
the highest status occupation is lawyer (score 



of J 1.0), the lowest bus driver (4£.0). All ten 

1 occupations were used in this index. Tliehigh- 

er the subject's score, the lowcMier aspiration 

level. ' \ 

Although these indexes differ somewhat, 

thsy provide very similar data on ethnic 
group vocational aspirations. Table 4 shows 
the same *rank prdering of groups for all 
three indexes, in descending order as follows: 
Jews, Greeks, Protestants, Italians, French- 
Canadians, and Negroes. A series of «tt» tests 
of differences between group mean scores re- 
vealed differences and similarities much like 
those found* for achievement motivation.. 
Ttjus the Jews, Greeks, and Protestants show 
significantly higher mean scores ( tlttff^is^ 
they tend to be satisfied with fewer ^occup^ : , 
tions and indicate satisfaction witlf only tlu> 
higher status positions) than the Roman 
Catholic Italians and French-Canadians. 2 , 8 
The mean score for Jews is ^ignifieantly 
higher than- the scores for Protestants and 
Greeks, but there are no significant 1 differ- 
ences between Greeks and Protectants, or lx**< - 
tween Italians and^Freoch-Cinadianl The 
mean scoj-6 for Negroes is significantly lower, 
than the scares for al* other gcoupS e\cept 
French-Canadians. In examiliing the aspira- * 
tions of Negroes it should b^ remembered 
that. most of tHfese occupations are consid- 
ered highly desirable 5y many, Negroes, given 
their severely limits^ occupation^ opportu- 
nities, so that tj>eir aspiratiort l^vel may ap- 
pear low only by «white» standards. There 



TABLE 4. Mean Scores and Rank Position of Si?cEthnjc Groups 
MJsing Three Indexes of Vocational Aspiration 



Ethnicity 

French-Canadian 
Italian 
Greek 

Jew / 

Negro 
Protestant^) 

Rank positions are shown by figures in parentheses. 






Ij»dex of Vocational. Aspiration 






Number 
Satisfied 


Rank 
Weight 


Reciprocal 
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6.60(5) 
5.96(4) 
4.70(2) 
3.51(1) 
6.95 (6) 
5.28 (3) 


14.43(5) 
12.66(4) 
7.78 (2) 
6.02(1) 
16.18(6) 
10.12(3) 


119.90(5) 
- (04.55 (4) 
73.51 (2) 
• 59.48(1) 
138.74(6) 
% 88.19(3) 
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are, however, these probleirts: are the Negro 
mothers (83 per qgnt) in earnest in saying 
that they intend ^pr Jheir sons to go to col- 
lege? Anct if so, how is this to be reconciled 
with their low vocational aspirations? 

Social clastf. too, is significantly and di- 
rectly related tt> yocational aspiration -a fa- 
* miliar finding -but It is not as significant as 
ethnicity. Analysis of variance of data for 
each of tliejthree indexes .reveals that gthiiT- 4 
city 'nccjpmts jfor more of the* variance than 
social class. For example, when the number 
of Occupations with which the mother 
would be satisfied for her son is used as an 
mdex of vocational aspiration, the/F ratio 
fo^ethnieity is 1 2.41 (P^ .001 ) as compared / 
with* a ratio ojf 9.92 for social class 
.(P^ .001). The fame pattern holds foydata 
derived frtfm the other two* indexes. AI- , 
though ethnicity and class interact, each 
contributing to the differences betwee^ 
groups, the effpets of class are more appar- 
ent at the middle class (Classes 1 II III) than 
at the working and lower class (Classes IV- 
V) levels 

As the question was worded yi this study, 
in one sense it is misleading* to speak of th# 
« heigh t» of vocational aspirations. For all 
groups, have «fugh» aspirations in that most * 
mothers are content to have their sons 
achieve a high status. The basic difference 
between groups is in the <cftoor,» so to speak, 
which they place on their aspiratidns. For 
example, ^east 80 per cent of the mothers 
of each ethnic group said that they would be 
satisfied to have their sons be lawyers, but 
only two .per cent 4>f the Greeks and seven 
per cent of the Jews were content to have 
their /sons become bus drivers, /as compared 
with 26 per cent of the French-Canadians 
and 43 per cent of th^ Negroes. Again, fT 
per cent of the Jewish, 22 per cent of the 
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Protestant, and 29 per cent of the Greek 
mothers said that they would be satisfied (o 
have their sons ,become department store 
salesmen, ^Ls compared with 48 per ceyt of 
the Italians, 51 per cent of the Negro, and 
52 per cent of the Freitch-Canadian mothers. 

SUMMARY 

This paper examines differences iinnoti- 
va£ttfh, vajues, and asp (rat ions of six racial 
^and ethnic groups which may explain. in part 
their dissimilar social mobility" rates. Analy- 
sis of ethnographic and attitudfnal and per- 
sonality data suggests that these groups dif- 
fered, and to^some extent still differ, in their 
orientation toward /achievement. The data 
show that the groups plsure 'different empha- 
ses upon independence K and Achievement 
training in the rearing of children. As a con- 
sequence, achievement motivation is more 
charqpteristic of Greeks, Jews, and white 
ProJ^t^iits than of Italians, French-Canadi- 
ans, Jmd Negroes. The data also indicate that 
^ws, Greeks, and Protestants are mord like- 
ly to po«Sess achievement values and higher 
educational and vocational aspirations than 
Italians and French-Canadians. The values 
and educational aspirations of the Negroes 
are higher than expected, being comparable 
to those of Jews, Greeks, and white Protes- 
tants, and higher than those of the Italians 
and French-Canadians. Vocational aspira- 
tio& of Negroes, however, are the lowest of 
any group in the sample. Social 4 class and 
ethnicity interact in influencing motivation, 
values, and aspirations: neither can predict 
an individual's score. Ethnic differences per- 
sist when social class is controlled, but some 
, of the differences between ethfiic grfnips in 
motivations, values, and aspirations are prob- 
ably also a function of their class composi- 
tion. 
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This profi/e of. Franco-American status mobility, is drawn frohi one of the. best 
known community studies in American Sociology, Yankee City, published in 1963 by 
Yale University Press. Warner ar\d his colleagues demonstrate to their satisfaction that 
on both the residential and the occupational s{afus ladders, the French-Canadian mi- 
grants began in the nineteenth century some rungs above the botton, and that they re- 
maihed there for over a generation, moving upward only in the twenty years prior to the 
1930's. Warner's point of view is said to be that of the upper-middle class of Newbury- 
port in the 1930's. 
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LIVING SPACE AND THE ADVANCEMENT 
, OF THE ETHNIC GENERATIONS 

by 1 
\ W. Lloyd Warner 

I J.O.Low^ 

PaulS. hunt 
Leo Srole 



METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
^ GENERATIONS 

The ethni<*generation born abroad and 
migrant to this country js the one attached 
most strongly to the ancestral social system 
and its derivative," the ethnic community in 
Yankee City, and' least to the Yankee City 
social system. In this study this will be called 
the parental* or the <cP» generation, 

.The offspring of these immigrants, the 
«Hlial (\yft» or ihe «F , » generation, having 
been bofrn, reared, and schooled in the Unit- 
ed States, know Nothing of the ancestral so- 
ciety of their parents except as it is partially 
represented in the ethnic group's community 
organization. The members of the F 1 genera- 
tion acquire wider external relations with 
the Yankee City society than their parents 
and bring more elements of * American 
culture into their internal group Rations. 
The children of the F 1 generation, wKoiq we ' 
label F 1 , and the children of the F 2 genera-, 
tion, whom we label F 3 , exhibit similar 
progressive sliifts in social personify. 

A final differentiation is made by divid- 
ing the immigrants into two distinct genera- " 
tions, the P 1 and the P 2 , on the basis of a 
marked difference in social-pers onali ty reori- 
entation whfch, is observed befH^n those 
who migrated as mature, crystallized person- 
alities and thbte who migrated as immature, 
%<untouched>> personalities. 1 The latter, 



* quite aside from the fact of their American 
schooling, are able to shift their social orieUr 
tation more quickly and easily than can the 
older immigrants, as is suggested by, the fact 
that in social-personality type the P 2 genera- 
tion is intermediate in orientation between 
,*he P 1 and F 1 generations. We have set the 
migrationarage of eighteen as the line distin- 
guishing the P 1 from the P 2 generation. 

( ;< 

The whole classificatory , scale of ethnic 
generations takes the following form: 

P*. The immigrant generation which entered 
the United States at an age over 18. 

P . The immigrant generation which entered 
the United States at an age of 1 8 or under. 

F 1 . The native-born offspring of P 1 and P . 

F^. The native-born offspring of F* . 

F 3 . Thc^ native-born offspring dT F 2 . - 

F^. The native -^orn offspring q£F^. 

This generation scale makes possible a 
more refined analysis of status mobility and 
progress of assimilation than is permitted by 
the analysis of historical source materials 
^alone. We were abl& to follow the i^se of 
^each group througlrthe community as a unit 
and also to isolate variations in mobility 
among successive generations within ihe ' 
group. Further, we were able, to compare 
corresponding generations among the various 
ethnic groups for variations and associated 
factors in startis movements and processes. ' 
We could also follow the internal changes of 
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the ethnic communities in the j>rder of the 
successive generations. 

We shall attempt to place in a measured 
time perspective the changes in the internal 
and external organization of each ethnic 
group and' also to compare the original con- 
texts of the ancestral societies from which 
these groups wefe derived. Characterizations 
of the nuyor aspects of thesp societies are 
presented in the. chapters which follow. Of 
course, the complete context of Yankee City 
must be kept in view. General aspects of the * 
society will be referred to whenever they are 
related specifically to ^developments in the 
ethnic groups. 

All the ethnic groups in Yankee City ex- 
cept the Jews stem from a rural-peasant type 
of social system. Are there cultural differ- 
ences which have had special effects on the 
course of group interaction, in Yankee City? 
What effect, if any, has a variant social back- 
ground of a group on" its Yankee City devel- 
opment? 

If age of the group in the city is a critical 
variable, what is the influence of the particu- 
lar order <5f appearance in the city upon the 

— ^ight ethnic groups? That is, will an earlier # 
group have more difficulties, or less, and ex- \ 

^ perience slower advance, or faster, than the 
group which follows it? Further, what 
weight must be assigned to changes in the 
Yankee City social systeiA itself which may 
present the earliest group with conditions 
not faced by the group last to enter the city? 

In Summary, this study is an attempt to 
accomplish the following: 

1. To describe ih detail, through two time 
* scales and in terms of the relevant contexts, 
the steps and processes by which eight ethnic 
groups have 

a. progressively advanced in the major sta- 
tus hierarchies of Yankee City and 

b. progressively adapted the internal orga- 



nidation of their community systems. 

2. To analyze the factors, constant and Vari- 
able, attending these processes, including the 
interactive role of Yankee City itself. 

3. To abstract wider generalizations concern- 
ing the nature pf social assimilation and accul- 
turation. 

* 

The underlying problem of this study is 

an examination of the validity of America's 

conception of itself as the «great melting 

pot.» - 
I 

RESIDENTIAL ZONES 

Fof purposes of analysis and definition, 
we . have contracted -a schematized version of 
the city's residential areas based on four 
zones, as 'represented injrigure 13. Zone I is 
at the foot of the city's slope directly front- 
ing the river. Here are concentrated most of 
the factories, qoal yards, storage tanks, ware- 
houses, and smaller retail establishments. 
The houses are usually small, frame, some- 
what flimsy, often abutting on the sidewalk. 
Some are of the box-tenement type.. Many 
are from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty years old, often in disrepair. The streets 
are narrow and some are still unpaved. In 
population, this is the largest of the «ones 
and also the most, dense. The zone has been 
divided into two sections along Common- 
wealth' Street. Section I-E (East End) is 
somewhat older jhan Section I-W (West End), 
has fewer retail stores, and is more crowded. 
Houses in I-W are one degree better in quali- 
ty and upkeep. Section I-E is associated pri- 
marily with the lower-tower class and sec- 
ondarily with the upper-upper class, whereas 
in Section I-W the Order is reversed. Wharf 
Square, a point of concentration for several 
ethnic groups, is at the intersection of Com- 
monwealth and River Streets, where Sec- 
tions I-E and I-W join. 

Zone III runs the full length of Hill 
StreetalTaHmcludes the residences immedi- 
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ately adjoining on the side streets. In con- 
trast to Zone I, the finest and largest houses 
in the city are found here —those which in an 
earlier period were known as «princely man- 
sions.* Many are set far back from the street 
with well-kept gardens and shaded by offil 
trees. Hill Street itself is forty feet wide and 
covered by an arch of aticient elms. There \ 
are no business establishments, witlWhe ex- 
ception of an ice-cream parlor beside the 
high! school and a garage and small store # 
where railroad tracks cross the street at the 
only (j)w-evaluation spots in-tlie zone. This is 
the smallest of the four zones, both in area 
and population, and the lowest, except for 
Zone IV, in population density. We have al- 
ready indicated that this zone is primarily 
identified with' the upper classes, although it 
is now also occupied .by an important part of 
the upper-middle class. 

Zone II, 1 between Zones I and II, has few 
factories but' contains all* the better retail 
shops, including the central business.section 
,with its stores, offices, theaters, banks, club- 
rooms, and public buildings. The houses are 
midway in quality between those of Zones I 
and III and in better condition than those of 
the former. Generally they are set back from 
the walks, which like the streets are uniform- 
ly well paved. In area covered and in the size 
and density of population, Zone II is second 
only to Zone I. As in the case. of Zone I, we 
haye divided Zone 11 into two sections, one 
on each side of Cbmmonwealtji Street. The 
important differences between the two sec- ( 
tions are that II-W is newer than II-E and its 
houses, on the whole, are one grade better 
and not quite so crowded. The zone is pri- 
marily associated with ^he middle classes. 
However, by far the largest part of the up- 
per-middle class not in Zone III is collected 
in the western section of Zone II. 

—\ 

Zone IV is a thinly settled peripheral 
area. House types range from medium grade 
to lowest. Many houses, particularly on the 



southern side, are on - unpaved streets, in 
small groups separated by considerable ex- 
panses of field. Gardening and a little light 
farming are still carried on here.*There are 
no business places. It is the largest of the 
four zopes and, Zone III excepted, the low- 
est in population density. In* class, composic 
tion Zone IV is, the most mixed, ranging 
from the lower-lowe^ class through the low- 
er-midclle. 

The zones can be arranged in a^grad^d 
scale according to status value: 

1. Section l-E: lower-lower and upper-lower clas- 
ses. 

2. Section I-AV: upper-lower and lower-lower clas- 
ses. 

3. Zone IV: lowbj^-mlddlc, upper-lower, and lower- 
lower classes. 

4. Section* II-U: lower-middle and uGpcr-lower 
classes. 

5. Section If-W; lower-middle and upper-middle 

classes. 

6. Zone III: upper-upper, lower-npp^r, and upper- 
middle elasfces. 



The various residential areas of Yankee 
City appear in a continuously graded series 
according to their status value. To determine 
the average residential status of a groim in 
any one year, we shall utilize a status index. 
Such an index is computed, first, by assign- 
ing consecutive numbers in a series fr^pi one 
to six td each successively higher levfel (resi- 
dential areas) in the hierarchy. The group's 
population by°household in any given year is 
multipjied by the number value allocated to 
the area of^esidence. The sum of these prod- , 
ucts is thin divided by the total number of 
household units in the group for the given 
year. The quotient is an index* nbmber be- 
tween one and six expressing the status of 
the group as a whole in terms of an average. • 

The distribution of the Irish in ^8$0 is 
an "Illustration: 
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Area 

l-K 

I W 
IV 

II Li 
II W 
III 



Value 
1 



2.5 

3 

4 

'6 



Number of 
'Households 

48 
41 

0 
13 
2 
0 



104 



Product 

48 

82 

o 

39 
8 
.0 

177 



The summation of the products (177) di- 
vided by thq total number of households 
(104) give a quotient of 1 .70, the residential 
status index. Were the entire Irish group, in 
1850 in Area I-E, the inde$.{£f course tfould 
Ue 1 ; and were the group entirely concentra- 
ted in I-W, the index would be 2. Hence, if 
we suppose that the Irish index in 1840 had 
been \ , the 1 850 index of 1 h expresses the 
fact that for every teil households* in the. 
group there has been an Average upward mo- 
bility of seven steps (in terms of the series of 
graded areas) during thevdecade. Had there 
been an average advance of ten steps, then of 
course the index would have been 2. 3 

Table 5 presents the status indices of 
each ethnic group by decades through its oc- 
cupation of Yankee City in significantly 
large family numbers. Manifestations of ac- 
celerating mobility in st*o£essive ethnic 
groups may be pointed out.' 



Four of these groups appear in their first 
important decade year with a higher index 
than did the group preceding; three- the 
French Canadians, Poles, and Russians- are 
lower. The concentration of the French Ca- 
nadians in the city's East End has {ended to 
depress their index. However, these three 
groups excepted, the first ftecade-yeaV indi- 
ces increase as follows: Irish, 1.70; Jews, 
1.98; Italians, 2.21; Armenians, 2.39; and 
Greeks, 2*40. 

* • 

A second instance of Accelerating mobili- 
ty is seeii especially in the case of the three 
oldest groups. On the basis of the indices 
above, the average mobility each decade by 
the Irish is .14; by the French Canadians, .19; 
and by the Jews, .42. The most striking ad- 
vance made by the Irish is* in the last three 
decades; by the I^ench Canadians in the last 
two decades, and by the Jews in the last dec- 
ade-ea^h progressing abo^it 66. That'iS, in 
these periods fully two- families in every 
three, on tjie average, moved upward one 
whole level in residential status. 

What conclusions and generalizations of 
significance maj we draw from this evidence 
of the movements through the years of the 
ethnic groups? 



( 



ETHNIC EXTERNAL PATTERN INaTHE 
RESIDENTIAL SYSTEM 



Table 5. Residential Status Indices, 1850-1933. 





. 1850 


1864 


1873 


1883 


1893 


1903 


1913 


1923 


19^3 


< Irish 


1.70 


Y.95 


2.11 


2.11 


2.12 


2.22 


2.37 


2.57 


2*5 


Fr. Canadian 










1.67 


1.78 


1.77 


2.13 


2.43 


Jewish 












« 


1.93 


2.14 


2.77 • 


Italian N 
















2.21 


2.38 


Armenian 
















2.39 


2.57 


Greek 
















2.40 


2.54 


Polish 
















1.25 


1.40 


Russian 


















1.32 
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First and most important is the fact that 
all ethnic groups, in relation to the Yankee 
City residential system, behave with a vary- 
ing degree of uniformity in a definite pattern. 
The elements in this ethnic pattern are as 
follows: 

I 

1. AIJ groups concentrate first in Zone 
• I and within Zone I dn River Street. However, 

Zone IV represents a secondary gate of 
ingress. 

2. Mobility upward into Zone 1 from River 
Street begins early and progresses continuous- 
ly through the zone and out of it into Zone II. 

3. Within Zone I every group, except the 
Irish, confines itself predominantly either to 
the East or to the West End Section and re- 
mains fixed. 

4. In corresponding periods for successive 
groups the trend of mobility seems to be 
accelerated. , 

[..] 



THE ETHNIC GENERATIONS CLlSiB 
THE OCCUPATIONA-L AND CLASS 
LADDERS 

I...) • ' 



THE OCCUPATIONAL SYSTEM AS 
HIERARCHY 

In the Yankee City economy, char- 
acterized by a highly developed division 
of labor, each specialized type of «produc- 
tive» function, carrted out by a defined set 
of techniques, is designated as an «occupa- 
tion.>* Each occupation is ascribedj'a status 
value, relative to all other occupations, 
according to criteria off the importance of its 
function to the operations of the economic 
and social systems. Among such criteria are 
the following: 

» • 1 . Rartge of relational controls in an econom- 
ic structure, e.g., in a large corporation, fore- 
men are «higher» than tht machine operators, K 

' * \ 



factory managers are «highcr» than foremen, 
corporation executives are « higher » than fac- 
tory managers, etc. 

2. Degree of freedom in applying occupa- 
tional techniques, e.g., the custom taildr pro- , 
during made-to-order suits in a shop has high- . 
er status than has the machine operating tailor 

in a factory producing ready-to-wear faiUs. 

3. Skill, training, and special knowRrdgc re- 
quired to execute the occupational techniques, 
e.g., the surgeon tends to have a status higher 
than the general medical practicioner, the phy- 
sician has a status higher than the dentist, the 
dentist tends to have a status higher than the 
chiropodist, etc. 

4. Relative economic value of the occupa- 
tion's product or function, e.g., the designer 
of machines is above the machinist who builds 
them, and the latter is higher than the operator. 

These criteria, among others* in combi- 
nation determine the relative status values of 
the occupations in an economic System. The 
values are translated, often incompletely, in 
the variable money rewards attached to the 
different occupations. 




^ It must be clear, therefore, thiifthe oc- 
cupational system in a complex economy ap- 
pears* as a graded series of positions, resem- 
bling in pattern a hierarchical organization. 
For purposes of tracing the occupational 
evolution of the eight ethnid groups, we stall 
arrange the occupations* appearing nr^The 
Yankee City economic system^ into three 
taoad, widely recognized, hierarchical cate- 
gories and six Classes, according to types of 
techniques, in the following ascending or- 



\der 



4. 



1 . Manual techniques: • » 

a. Unskilled l^bor-involving sample, loosely 
organized technique^ with few, if ai\y, 

'tools. J « I 

b* SkiUpTMactory operations-involving 
highly specialized productive techniques 
in relation to complex machines and a< ^ 
factor? organization. , v ) 

c. Skilled-craft operations-involving * les* 
specialized and wider range ^techniques, 
with or without, relations to machines, 
set within a relatively simple «shop» 
type of economic structure, e.g., tailor- 
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ing and barbering. 

2. Hxchangc-control techniques, i.e., the 
«whitc-coIlar» occupations: 

a. Management-aid operations-involving 
tecluiiques facilitating management op- 
erations, e.g., foreign, supervisors, sec- 
retaries, bopkkeepes, salesmen, clerks, 
etc. 

b. Management operations-involving tech- 
niques of administering and controlling' 
market and factory structures. / 

3. Professional techniques -involving advanced 
knowledge directed toward highly impor- 
tant group functions, e.g., crisis stabiliza- 
tion the law, medicine, social work, the 
priesthood; technological or symbolic crea- 
tion-engineers, scientists, and artists; so- 
cialization teachers; etc. 

i . 

. \ 

The correlations of fhesk occupational 
strata Vith the* six levels of the Yankee £ity 
sociaUrlass system^are *broad and genera} 
rather than narrow and. specific. With only 
one exceptioV/o occupational class in Yan- 
kee City identified exclusively wllli any 
one social cla*s. Rather, in describing the so- 
cial-class aspec^r ofj the occupational hierar- 
chy, it is necessary )to. speak' in terms of the 
rahge of social classes covered by each)of the 
si^occupationai'Te^els, as in the following: 

1 -a. Unskilled-labor r occupptions-al- 
most complete identification with the 
lower-lower class. (Tke exAption * 
cited.) . * W %w 

1- b. Skilled -fact) ry occupationS-jange ' 
from the Iowcr-Io\der through theTow- 

^er-middle dfass^although most strongly 
representee^ in the upper-lower class. 

IV Skilled-craft occupations-range 
and principal class identification are the 
same as for 1-b, with a greater second- 
ary representation in' the lower-middle 
class. I 

2- a. Management-aid occupations- 
range fipm upper-ldwer through the *. 

^upper-middle class, although falling 
predominantly the lower-middle 
class. 

2*i>. Management-operation ' occupa- 
tions-range fro^i the upper-lower 
through the upper-upp^r class, but primary 
identification >^ith the lower-niiddle and 
upper-middle classes. 
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3. Professional occupations- range 
from the lower-middle class through the 
m upper-upper class, but predominant rep- 
resentation in the upper-middle class. 

Upward from the bottolrToccupatioiial 
stratum the social-class raiige tends to widen. 
Relative position in the occupational hierar- 
chy is but one among a number of elements 
which in combination define the individual's 
place in the social hierarchy. The Yankee 
City data offer no support fqr the hypothe- 
sis of simple economic cjetermrnlsm of social 
class, / 



/THE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS INDEX 

Before an account was undertaken of the\ 
distribution or^gcse*tter»' of each ethnic 
group among tfjPtfx designated levels of the 
occupational hierarchy, 5 the average occupa- 
tional status of each group was worked out 
in the/form of a. convenient index number 
comparable to the residential status index > 
applied in the previous chapter './The occupa- 
tional status index here used is computed 
first by assigning each oc^pational class a 
differential numerical yaffle in terms of its* 
distance in class levels from the value arbi- 
trarily assigned to the class lowest in the oc- 
cupational system. The weights allocated are 
as follows** : 



l-c.f 



2-a. 
2-b. 
3. 



Occupational Class Weight 

(Unskilled labor) A 

.(Skilled factory) 2 

(Skilled c*raft) . 2.5 

(Man,agement-aid) ' 3 

(Management) 4 

(Professions) ( 6 
r 



) 
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For. a given group in a given year, the abso- 
lute number in each of these classes is nmlti- 
* plied oy the assigned value of the chiss, and 
the summation of these products is then di- 
vided by the total employed population of 
the group. This quotient is a number be- 
tween one and six, representing the relative 
position of the group in terms of its average 
advance from the base occupational level. 

Comparing the indices of each ethnic 
group through the decades indicates the 
trend of its mobility in the occupational hi- 
erarchy, and these trends airiong the various 
ethnic groups may then be compared. Table 
6 presents the occupational indices of all 
Yankee City ethnic groups in the period 
from 1850 through 1933. 



in 1850 have an occupational 
index of fl>2, which means that for every 



The 



Irkh it 

hundred of employed population an aggre- 
gate of si*ty-two steps above the lowest oc- 
cupational level has been taken. An alterna- 
tive statement is that- the Irish, as a group, 
have a status in the hierarchy about three- 
fifths above that equivalent to exclusive 
identification with Class 1-a, and about two- 
fifths below that equivalent to exclusive iden- 
tification with Class lb. 

By 1864'the Irish index is 1 .76, indicat- 
ing that in the interim the' Irish have ad- 
vanced an average of fourteen^occupational 
steps for every hundred of their employed, 
or thab about one individual in e very-seven 



employed, on the average harf^moved one 
level upward in -the occupational, hierarchy. 
Between 1864 and 1883, there is almost no 
change whatever in the indices, and between 
1883 and 1903 the Irish index i^ increased, 
by only .18. The period 1864-1903, there- 
fore, is, one of relative stability. in Irish occu- 
pational mobility, paralleling the stability of 
the Irish in the residential system between 
1873 and 1903. 



In the two decades after 1913, the Irish 
index grows by about .20 each decade. 
These are theNhree phases inutlie occupa- 
tional development of the Irish: (1) 1850- 
64-mobility moderate; (2) 1864-1 903 -mo- 
bility slight; and (3) 1903-33 -mobility rapid. 



The native group of Yankee City in 1933 
has an occupational index of 2.55. Hence 
the Irish, with an index of 2.42 in fhat year, 
have reached a group occupational status al- 
most identical with that of the city's indige- 
nous population. 

The French Canadians appear first in 1893 
with an index of 1.95, an occupational sta- 
tus almost equivalent to having their entire 
employed population in the skilled-factory 
class (l b). Between 1893 and 1933 the 
Frenc|i-Cajiadian index increases a total of 
.29 steps or slightly jnore than the total in- 
crement to the index of the Irish in their 
first four decades. Although the French Ca- 
nadians start their Yankee City careers at a^ 
much higher point in the occupational scale 
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• ' J 
Irish v 

^>Fr. Canadians 
Jews 
Italians 
Armenians 
Greeks 

Poles , 
Russians 
Total ethnics 
Total jnatives 



Table 6, Occupational Status Indices of Eight Ethnic Groups by Decades 
1850 1864 . 1873 ' 1883 
.62 ' : 5.76 1.74 1.76 



1893 


1903 


1913 


. 1923 


1933 


1.84 


1.94 


2.14 


2.31 . 


2.52 


1.95 


2.10 


2.14 


2.23 


.2.24 






3.10 


' 3.22 


3.32 






2.32 


2.29 


2.28 






.2.46 


2.51 


2.56 








2.53 


2.34 








1,88 


1.97 








1.95 








4 


2.42 








*> * 


2.56 - 
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than do theJrish, their rate of mobility is no 
greater than that ojf the Irish. 

The 3ew^ first significantly measurable ' 
in 1913, appear with an index of 3.10 in 
that Vear, indicating an occupational status 
equivalent to exclusive identification with 
the lower (2-a) of the two classes in the ex- 
change-control occupational category. In the 
two decades following, the Jewish index in- 
creases .12 apd .10,or a total of .22, which 
is exactly the increment/to the index of the 
Irish between 1850 and 1893. Therefore, in 
their first decade year the Jews reach a much g 
higher occupational status than do either the 
Irish or the French Canadians and are more 
mobile occupational!}, on the average, than 
are the latter groups. [ . . . ] 

Up to this point each consecutive group 
reviewed, with the exception of the Jews, 
exhibits a higher occupational index in its 
first decade year than that of the group im- 
mediately preceding it in chronological ap-. 
pearance in Yankee City, indicating that the 
occupational hierarchy had become increas-, 
ingly receptive to the entrance of new eth 
nics. [ . . . ] 

By 1933~the eight rfnnic groups are ar- , 
ranged along the Yankee City occupational^--^ 
scale, by index number, in the following as- 
cending order: Russians, 1.95; Poles., 1.97; 
French Canadians, ^ 24; Italians, 2.28; 
Greeks, 2.34; Irish, 2.52; Armenians, 2.56; 
,. and Jewsr3.32. Tire index for total ethnics is ' 
2.42; for tota^natives, 2.56. 

The occupational status index applied 
above is nothing more than a device for stat- 
ing in a convenient form the average rating 
of the occupational status of a ^roUp in 
terifet of its aggregate advance from the base 
of thejowest occupational class. But, as in 
the case of all statements of central tenden- 
cy, it is necessary to indicate the degree of 
scatter. This will be undertaken in the sim- 



pie form'of an account of the distributions 
of each ethnic group, per one hundred of its 
employed population, among the thre^ma- 
jor categories and the six classes of the Yan- 
kee City occupational hierarchy. [...).« 



SOCIAL CLASS OF THE ETHNIC 
GENERATIONS 

■v 

Upon first establishing himself in Yankee 
City; the ethnic finds himself in the anoma- 
lous position of «belonging» to no local so- 
. cial class and having the identification only 
of «foreigner.» He has brought with him lit- 
tle or no property; he has little familiarity, 
unless he is Jewish, with the type of eco- 
nomic system represented in Yankee City; 
he conforms hardly at all to the American 
behavioral modes-in short, the deviations in 
"his social personality are so marked as to 
preclude relations with the natives except 
those of an impersonal economic-type. Even 
in the religious aspect, all ethnic groups, 
with^the exception of the Armenians, are 
variants fro'hi Yankee City's solid, native 
Protestantism. 



At ftfst-settlement, therefore, the ethnic 
is an alien in terms of American law, his so- 
cial personality, and social-class affiliation. 
An ethnic informant asserted that he felt 
himself looked upon as «some kind of a 
strange animal. » The Irish relate^ppobably 
symbolically, that before their first pastor 
arrived the natives had pictured Catholic 
priests as having «cloven hoofs. » 

In a sense the ethnic is originally outside 
the Yankee City class system, but he has a 
minimum of statuSTby reason of his positions 
in bpjth the city's residential and occupation- 
al hierarchies. Later he appears in impartially 
differentiated subclass within the lower-low-' 
er class but is still not accorded complete 
equivalence of status with the natives of that 
class level. [ . . . ] 
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All of the ethnic groups h#>ve advanced 
themselves in the class system. Some of 
them have made very great headway; others 
show little change from the time of their en- 
try. Despite their upward- movement, none 
of them has advanced into the upper-upper 
(old-family) level. The Irish, the oldest group, 
are the only people who have' entered the 
lower-upper class. The French Canadians, 
Jews, Italians, Armenians, and Greeks have 
risen to the upper-middle; and a few Poles 
and Russians have clinibed to the lower-mid- 
dle class. 



The class indices of the ethnic groups in 
1933 are: Poles, I. It Russians, 1.35; Greeks, 
1 .55 ; French Canadians and Italians, 1 .7; Ar- 
menians, 1.9; Irishf2.3; and Jews, 2.4. The 
index for total ethnics is 1 .98 and for total 
natives, 2.5. 

Since a progressively larger proportion of 
individuals in each successive native-born (F) 
generation are not socially mature and there- 
fore incapable as" yet of rising in the social 
scale, any comparative measure of social mo- 
bility of different generations should be 
based only on those numbers eligible for 
class advancement. Hence the distributions 
presented below are in terms of that part of 
each generation which is above the age of 
eighteen in 1933. The F 1 generation, by def- 
inition, includes the offsprmgpf both the P 
and P 2 generations. In the analysis of genera- 
tion trends, therefore, it is necessary that the' 
class distributions of the F 1 generation be 
compared with the distributions of the com- 
bined P 1 and P 2 generations. [ . . . ] 

By the way of summary of the [ . . . ] 
generation distributions among the class lev- 
els, we have calculated the class index for 
each generation in every group and have 
plotted them hi Figure 14. As jn the case of 
all our generation statistics, there is a wide 
disparity in the size of the populations, both 
alnong" generations wjthin the same group 



and among corresponding generations of dif- 
ferent groups; therefore computations on 
such varying populations are necessarily of 
.uneven value. Nevertheless, the indices repre- 
sented in Figure 14 demonstrate that each 
generation within a group consistently at- 
tains a higher than average class status than 
does the generation preceding. No significant 
exceptiomis the fact that in certain instances 
the^P 2 index exceeds that of the F 1 genera- 
tion, since the latter must be compared with 
the index of its parents- who, by our classifi- 
cation, are the combined ? l and P 2 genera- 
tions. And in all cases the F 1 index is uni- 
formly greater than the «total P.» What is an 
apparent anomaly, namely, that among four 
groups the P 2 index surpasses that of the F 
generation, may be explained by the fact 
that among the Greeks, Russians, and Poles 
the F 1 generation has emerged to maturity 
in too recent Cygprs to have exhibited the 
class advance norrhal for this generation 
amodg the other efthnic groups. That the P 
index is greater then the F, 1 among the 
French Canadians, however, cannot be at~ 
tribnted to this age condition, and the only 
source to which it can be traced is, probably, 
thejlifference in the numbers within each qf 
the two generations (77 in the P 2 and 414 in 
the F 1 ).[...] 
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COMPARISON OF MOBILITY BY ETHNI 
GROUPS AMONGpHIERARCHIES 

Graphically, all groups except native ap- 
pear to describe a status line approximating 
the shape of an «L,» either in, the normal or 
inverted position. Specifically % two facts ap- 
pear: (1) All groups, with two exceptions, 
show an occupational index higher thjyi the 
residential-the deviation being relatively 
small for the Armenians, Greeks, and Italians, 
and very large for the Jews, i\>les, and Rus- 
sians. The two exceptions are the French, Ca- 
nadians, with' whom the two indices are 
identical, and the Irish, whose residential in- 
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Fig. 14. Scale of Social-Class Indies of ^1 Generations in Each Ethnic Group 
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dex is somewhat the higher of the two. 
(2) All groups, except the Russian, have a 
class index lower than either*of the Oilier 
two indices-the total deviation being very 
large for all groups except the*lrisli. Hqw- 
ever, amotig^he Russians the class index is 
slightly. higher and among the Jews and Poles 
slightly lower than the residential index; but 
for all three of these groups the former is 
still far below the occupational index. 

t>o these facts mean that in general eth- 
nic mobility is more rapid in the residential 
than in the class hierarchy, and in the occu- 
pational than in the residential hierarchy? 
There is a sequential pattern among the eth- 
nic . movements in the three hierarcnieS 
which precludes quite so simple a cbnclusfoii. 
Two further facts m9y be recalled: (t) All 
ethnic groups (except the Irish), in their first 
important decade year, achieve higher posi- 
tions in the occupational than in the residen- 
tial hierarchy. (2) While ' mobility through 
the subsequent decades proceeds in the oc- 
cupational hierarchy at a more-or-less uni- 
form rate foj most groups, in the residential 
hierarchy it develops at an accelerating rate, 

*While an ethnic group g^neraUy begins 
with the residential status lower thf n the oc- 
cupational, acceleration of mobility in the 
* former in time brings the. two indices close 
together. Among the two newest groups in 
Yankee City, i.e., the Russian and the Polish 
residential mobility has not had time to ac- 
quire sufficien ^momentum to cut down the 
considerable gap between the residential and 
the occupational indices. With the next older 
groups— the Italian, Armenian, and Greek- 
residential status has advanced until the in- 
dex is little below the occupational index. 
With the French Canadians the two indices 
have reached a point of .coincidence. And 
with thefoldest group of all, the Irish, the 
residential index actually exceeds the occu- 
pational. The Jews pre exceptional in that 
they are one of the oldest ethnic groups and 
-yet show' a deviation between their occupa- 



tional and residential indices as wide as those 
of the two youngest groups. The special fac- 
tor present in tl^ case is that the Jewish 
group entered at such a high occupational 
position and njoved so rapidly in the hierar- 
chy that its residential mobility, rapid as it 
has been, could only narrow the gap by 
1933. [ . . . ] 

To summarize, the degree of ethnic ap- 
proximation to the statuses of the natives is 
correlated primarily with the length, of the 
group \s establishment in Yankee City, That 
is, all groups have ^progessively climbed to- 
ward higher positions in the three hierarchies. 
However, certain secondary fadtors Have pro- 
duced differences in the rates of mobility 
among the various groups. 



r^< 



Factors Tor retardation of status mobili- 



ty: 



1 . Original migrational intention of tempo- 
rary settlement (South Italians, Greeks, Poles), 

2. Fanfily structure with patterns of main- 
taining customary status and of parental de- 
termination of status (Freifch Canadians). 

3. Order of a group's apKarance in the city, ^ 
both because the earliest $lpup elfcounters lo- 
cal conditions which no longer operate when 
later groups arrive and because, to a certain 
extent, the earliest group reduced" resistance 
to and cleared the way "for the advance of la- 
ter groups (Irish). 

4. Large grtwp population, a condition in- 
creasing the resistance tQ mobility (Irish and 
French Canadians). 

5. Proximity to thp homeland, a factor for. 
the slowing of the acculturative processes a'nd 
therefore for the curbing of .status advance 
(French Canadians). 



Factors for acceleration of status mobili- 



ty: 



1, Similarities between the ethnic ancestral 
society and Yankee City in general social-or- 
ganization type (Jews): 

2. Similarities between the etjinic ancestral 
society and Yankee City in the religious as- 
pect of culture (Armenians). 
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1 In at least one American ethnic group, the Japa- 
nese, the generation we have distinguished as 
the P 2 is cxplicitl>rfcained «Hansei,» i.e., «half 
immigrant.)) Likewise, the p' generation is 
allied «ls$ei,» i.e., ((immigrant,)) theF^ genera- 
tion group Jabele<J *Nisei,» i.e., «first native- 
born generation; » and «Sansei» is applied to 
the generation weliavc designated F^. 

2. The regions called zones here correspond only 
roughly to the «areas» in Part 1. The ((residen- 
tial zones and sections)) were fashioned to meet 
the needs of the ethnic analysis and are bascji 
on the inor£ general evaluation of the territory 
of Yankee Qty made by its citizens. The corre- , 
sporidence between the sections and zones arid 
the «areas» of Part I is: Section I-Elncllides all 
of Riverbrook and those parts of Oldtown, Up- 
town, Busing "District (up to the railroad 
tracks), Downtown, and Middletown which are 
nearest the river; H E includes the remainder of 
the six areas up to Hill Street; I-W includes all 
of Littletojvn and "the river sections of the 
Business District beyond the railroad tracks, 
. Honicville, and Newtown; Zone III includes all 
of Hill Street, the central section of Newtown 
and Oldtown, and the territory of Middlet9wn, 
Uptown, Business District, Ccnterville, and, 
Hometown contiguous to Hill Street; and Zone 
IV includes the extremities of all the areas 
which extend beyond Hill Street. T 

3: It must be emphasized that the values attached 
to the several areas are arbitrary and have prin- . 
cipally a setial value. .The fact that Area WVls 
given a nuflHrical value of 2 and Area I-E is 
given a valj]|e ofc 1 does not imply that the for- 
mer has twice as much status value as the latter. 
It means only that Area I-W is one level higher 
in the residential scale than is Are^LE. Our 
purpose is to measure the average advance of a 



group in terms of such levels. 
We have allowed two execptfons to our assign- 
ment of values in a series of I. Given the resi- 
dential and social-class characteristics of Area' 
IV, it is felt that movement to this area, let us 
say, from Area I-W cannot be considered equiv- 
alent to an advance of a fn^l level, such as, for 
example, would be represented by movement 
from Area l-E to I-W. Hence, we have consid- 
ered Area IV as being a half-step between Areas 

I- W and II-E. On the same grounds, movement 
from II-W to Area III, covering Hill Street, is by 
no means equivalent to movement from H E to 

II- W. For that reason movement to Area HI has 
been considered the equivalent of two steps up^ 

*^fls^fro'm II-W. f 

4. Thc~category of professional occupations can 
be divided, of course, into subsidiary classes; 

- since the number of individuals found in the 
professions in Yankee City jis comparatively 
small, this division was not made.- Depending 
upon the context, the professional occupations 
will be treated as comparable with either the 
other two occupational categories or .the occu- 
pational classes. , c 

5. Distribution of ethnic groups in the occupa- 
tions, through time, is treated comprehensively 
in Leo Srole*? doctoral dissertation. 

6. In the above values, Class l«c (the skilled-craft 
occupations) is judged to be insufficiently high- 
er than Class 1-b (the ski^d-factory occupa- 
tions), at least in Yankee City, to warrant being 
weighted a full added unit. Likewise, Class 3 ' 
(the professionals) is felt to involve a consider 
ably longer step from Class 2-b than does 2-b,' 
for example, from 2-a, and, accordingly, has 
been assigned a value of 6. ^ 
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It? this article, first published in Recherches Sociographiques, demographer Leon 
Bouvier presents 1950 data on the relative deprivation of secorp generation French-Ca- 
nadian-origin persons in New England with regard to education, mfdiap income, and oc- 
cupation. It is to be noted that first generation (foreign-born) were not as deprived, fela- 
s tively, as the second generation (native-born of mixed or foreign parentage). 
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THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
FRENCH/CANADIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 



6y 



Leon F. Bouvttr ' 

Translated from thesf ranch by Suzanne A. Hatfield 
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In order to analyze the socio-economic 
status of the French-Canadians living in the 
United States, we will utilize three indices: 
level of education, average income, and oc- 
cupation. w 

Using each of the indices, we will com- 
pare the population of French-Canadian ex- 
traction with the national average for white 
Americans. We will also compare the French- 
Canadian group with the Irish, Italian and 
Polish groups for the entire United States 
and for New England^Tlie three ethnic 
groups were chosen because of their relative 
importance in New England for thp perjod 
during which they emigrated and for their 
religious characteristics. The groups resemble 
the French-Canadians in each respect. Any- 
one familiar with New England knows that 
these minorities often competed in the strug- 
gle for social advancement. Our comparison 



of the foujr ethnic groups will be restricted 
to New England. Most of the French-Canadi- 
an$ live there; so there is no reason to-extend 
the comparison to the entire United States 
even though there, are important podcets of. 
the three other groups elsewhere than in 



New England. 



According to the 1950 American cen- 
sus, 1 the white population from age 14 and & 
up Jhad attended school fpr an average of 
10.1 years. Among this population, those 
born in the U.S. had completed an average 
10.4 years of study; those of foreign or 
mixed parentage, 10.3 years; and the foreign 
born, 8.2 years. Table 1 traces a phenome- 
non which is constantly observed. In general, 
the foreign born French-Canadians find 
themseftes qn equal footing, if not a step 
ahead of the other groups. However, second 
generation FrencfrCanadians invariably fall 



Tabtf 1 

Median Number of Years of Education Completed By the 
Population Aged 14 and Over, 1950: United States 



Ethnic Group. 

Total population white 

French-Canadian 

Irish 

Italian ~* 
Polish 



Born Abroad 

8,2 

8.2 - 
8.4 
5.3 
6.0 



Bon% the U.S. of 
Foreign and Mixed 
Parent&ge 

10.3 
8.9 
10.6 
103 

10.1 - 



(' 

Increase 

+ 2.1 
+ 0.7 
+ 2.2 
+ 5.0 
+ 4.1 
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Table 2 



Ethnic Group 



Median Number of Years of Education Completed By the 
Population Aged 14 Years and Over, 1950: New England 

% Born in the U.S. of 

Foreign and Mixed 
Parentage 



French-Canadian 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 



Born Ajpoad 

7.6 
8.3 

8^ 



8.8 
11/4 
10.5 
10,5 



Increase 

+ m ' 
+ 3.1 
+ 5.3 
+ 5.7 



behind the other ethnic groups of the second 
generation. In education the latter, wishing 
to become Americans* as soon as possible, 
rapidly gainqjd ground compared with their 
predecessors of the first generation. In other 
respects, the French-Canadian concern for 
«la survivance» appears to have been in op- 
position to assimilation. 

The same ^apparent in the New En- 
gland data where the comparisons are even 
Ijnore significant. The second generation 
French-Canadians completed 1 .2 more years 
of study than those of the first generation. 
The gains are 3-1 years among the Irish, 5.3 
among thi Italians and 5.7 amoijg the Pqtish. 
The gains realized by the^tatyans andthe 
Polish, two groups that came later than the 
French-Canadians, • are particularly note- 
worthy. (Table 2). 
■ y^' 



. The French-Canadian lag is probably due 
* to the parents* desire to maintain French tra- 
dition in the family. Once the Children had 
completed their studies at French parochial 
schodls, their parents feared they would lose 
their language, their culture and* their reli- 
gion if they ^tended public secondary 
schools. French secondary schools were in- 
deed rare hv New England; those with the 
means sent their children to the classical 
schools in the, province of Quebec. Many 
families took their, children away from their 
studies to put them to work in the textile 
factories. 

The absence of French secondary 
' schools was the object of a bitter controver- 
sy within the Catholic Church: the «Senti- 
nelliste Agitations of the 1920's. .Many 
Frertch-Canadians opposed the efforts of 



Table 3 

Median Income of the Population Aged 14 Years and Over, 1950: United States 



Ethnic proup 

Total popul^tiqa (white) 

French-Canadian 

Irish 

Jtalian 

PSfcsh 



f 



Born Abroad 

$2,181 
1,958 
1,970 
2,301 
. 2,267 



Born in the U.Sr. of 




American Parents and 




Mixed Couples 


Increase 


$2,314 


+ $133 


2,010 


+ -52 


.2,309 


+ 339 


- ■ 2,293 


8 


2,476 


+ 209 
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with the 526 for the Irishmen, 481 for the 
Italians and 486 for the Poles. 

The indices established for New England 
and presented in Table 5 again illustrate the 
French-Canadians' resistance to assimilation 
into the American smelting pot.» Among 
first generation immigrants, the French-Ca- 
nadians in 1950 occupied a position some- 
what higher than the Irish and the Italians, 
but they trailed the Poles. Yet they occupied 
the bottom rung among tjje second genera- 
tion immigrants belonging to the same eth- 
nic groups. 

There is clearly a link between the indi- 
ces relating to occupation and the data relat- 
ing to educational level. As we have noted, 
French-Canadian parents were not inclined 
to enroll their children in English-speaking 
schools. In a way, they preferred that their 
children choose lower-level occupations 
rather than risk seeing them lose the' faith 
and the language of their ancestry in English- 
language secondary schools and colleges. In 
contrast, the P^sh, the Italians and especial- 
ly the L second generation Irish systematically 
tried to adapt to the American mainstream, 
particularly by attending secondary schools. 

The particular characteristics of the 
French-Canadian group in the United States 
have elsewhere been studied. Warner reached 
analogous conclusions in his Yankee City 
.study. Anderson, as well, in his monograph 



of Burlington, Vermont showed that the 
^rench-Canadians we^e distinct among the 
cijpfs other ethnic groups. 

The consequences of this voluntary seg- 
regation, on the part of the French-Canadi- 
ans are clear enough. Consider, for example, 
the proportion of professional men among 
the working population of the Various ethnic 
groups compared here. In 1950, four per- 
cent of foreign born French-Canadians and 
five percent of second generation French-Ca- 
nadians belonged to this occupational cate- 
gory. Between the two generations, the pro-* 
portion increased from 3.5 to 12% among 
the Irish, from 2.5 to 5.7% among the 
Italians and from 2.4 to 5.8% among the 
Polish. These observations appear particular- 
ly significant if we take in account the 
importance traditionally attached to profes- 
sions by the French-Canadian family. 

Our analysis of the social status of the 
French-Canadians in the United States con- 
stitutes an initial investigation, but it ex- 
poses a manner of behavior which differs 
distinctly from that of other ethnic 
groups. The French-Canadians did not im- 
prove their social status, as rapidly as the 
other eUTItfc" groups. This fact is accounted 
for, it seems, by their firm determination to 
preserve their mother-tongue and their 
French culture; had they- not done so, they 
feared, they would, have strayed from the 
Catholic faith. For those who had emigrated 



Table 5 



Status Indices of Certain Ethnic Groups of New England Set Up After a Scale of Occupations, 1950 



Ethnic Group 

French-Canadians 
Irishmen 
Italians 
Poles 



Born Abroad 

. 452 
408 
• 414 
464' 



Born in the U.S. of 
Foreign Parents and 
Mixed Couples 

.464 

539 

486 i 
485* 



All of Persons 
Born Abrbad 

463 
526 
478 
481 



( 
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Bishop Hinckley of Providence to establish 
an English-language secondary school from 
diocesan funds. The «survivance» of their 
children seemed to them jeopardized by at- 
tendance of Irish schools. It was believed 
that loss of language would lead to loss of 
faith, even in Catholic schools. 2 

To determine the socio-economic status 
of the French-Canadians in the U.S., the sec- 
ond index is median income for those 14 
and over at the 1950 census. The median 
salary fot the whole population was S 2,053; * 
that of people born in the U,S. of American 
parents was J 1,938; that of first generation 
Americans, 12,314. The higher income of 
Americans of foreign descent ^ readily ex- 
plained by taking account that the great ma- 
jority of Americans from the Southern states 
are native born. These states have always 
ranked Iqwest on th| scale of income. Here > 
again, French-Canadians are inferior to both 
the national average and the averages for the 
Irish, Italians and Pqlfch. One notes, however, 
an unexplained drop for second generation 
Italians. 

Statistics for New England, reveal like 
disparities. As emphasized by the data in Ta- 
ble 4, the income of the second generatio^ 
French-Canadians was lower than that of the 
other groups. We may note, in particular the 
very marked rise in income of second genera- 
tion Irish compared with that of their prede- 
cessors. 

Our third index is no doubt the most 
significant: occupational level. Our method 
is patterned on that utilized by Nam in 1959 
and by r Lieberson in 1963. 3 , 

Making use 4f a technique inspired by 
Edwards' socio-economic dccupational scale, 
Nam* compared the first and second genera- 
tions of ten ethnic groups of European ex- 
traction.^ He was thus able to show that 
<cmost of these ethnic groups rose "along the 



social stratification scale and that some at- 
tained a higher level than the groups proper- 
' ly considered to be Americans by birth. 5 
For nine of the ten ethnic groups studied by 
Nam, a rise in social status between the first 
and second generations is "noted; this is par- 
ticularly the case for the Irish, the Italians 
and the Polish. 

On the basis of census data from 1910, 
1920, 1940 and 1950 for ten large American 

(^cities, Lieberson, for his part, studied the 
phenomena of ethnic segregation and assimi- 
lation, He observed that «from the stand- 
point of their position on the occupational 
scale, the second generation groups inhabit- 

' ing metropolitan areas in 1950 were situated 
closer to the groups considered American by 
birth than were the first generation immi- 
grants. 

In his study, Lieberson has divided the 
wage-earning population into nine catego- 
ries quite similar to those used hv the Bu-' 
reau of the Census, adopting a stale similar^ 
to that proposed by O. and B. Duncan. 7 He 
assigned values to the selected categories; 9 
for the professional class; 8 for landowners 
and farmers; 7 for the managerial class; 6 for' 
. shop-assistiints and salesmen; 5 for craftsmen 
and foremen; 4 for production workers; 3 
for servants and domestics; 2 for agricultural 
workers and 1 for the remaining wage-earn- 
ers. For the various ethnic groups, he multi- 
plied the percentage^ of employees within 
each category by the appropriate indices. 
The result indicates the social standing of 
each ethnic group as well as the social status 
of persons belonging to the first and-secbnd " 
generations in a given ethnic group.-* 

\ * 

i 

For. the entire white population of the 
U.S., the index was 540. It settled at 547 fojr^ 
persons considered to be Americans by birth 
* and at 5 14 for persons of foreign extraction. 
For first and second generation French Ca- 
nadians, the index settled at 479, compared 
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south, the subject of «la survivance» re- 
tained the same importance that it did 
among the French-Canadians of Quebec. In 
that respect the clergy Was able to play a 
fundamental role, in New England as well as 
in Quebec. In New England the adversary 
was the Irishman rather than the Englishman. 
As an institution, <<la survivance» had a ' 



manifest function: preservation of the lan- 
guage, traditions, and the fafyh; but it also 
had a less obvious effect : the loss of a gener- 
ation in the process of integration into 
• American society. Thus, it doesn's seem that 
Hansen's law can be verified in the case of 
the French-Canadians of New England. 
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Is the Franco-American phenomenon the leadirig edge of social and cultural change 
among all French-Canadians? Some evidence in this direction had already been found by 
Leon Bouvier in his article on changes in French-Canadian fertility in Canada and the 
United States first published in the now-defunct journal Sociological Analysis. Bouvier 
detected not only declining fertility from 1850 to 1940, but he also notecthn accelerat- 
ed decline in the United States branch of the French kinship group as compared to the 
Canadian braqch. Not only is average family size smaller in the American branch, but 
the differences in family size between the two groups increase during the period 1850- 



1920: 
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A GENEALOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
FRENCH CANADIAN FERTILITY 1650-1950 



by 

Leon F. Bouvier 



Demographic data from the genealogy of 
one French-Canadian fairly extending from 
1650 to 1950 were utilized^for computing 
fertility statistics for the French-Canadian 
ethnic group in both Canada and the United 
States. These .findings were then compared 
to available information for French Canada 
in an attempt to determine the validity of 
this methodology in deriving demographic 
statistics. This comparison led to the conclu- 
sion that, whenever official data are either 
^non-existent or unavailable, genealogical in- 
formation basedron « typical families » can.be 
of value in historical demography. 

This article is an application of genealog- 
ical information to the historical demo- 
graphic study of French Canada. It will try 
to determine whether fertility changes over 
time can be noted and studied through a 
► close analysis of the genealogy of one fam- 
ily. By comparing these data with the avail- 
able published information for French 
Canada, it will then be possible to arrive at 
a tentative conclusion as to the merits of the 
genealogical approach to the study of 
fertility. * ^ 



PUBLISHED DATA 

Early French-Canadian birth rates were 
among the highest ever recorded. Sabagh, 
commenting on the fertility of French- 



Canadian women in the seventeenth century, 
stated: «On the basis of measures commonly 
accepted as indicating reproductive levels, it 
is quite evident the French-Canadian popula- 
tion of the seventeenth* century was extraor- 
dinarily fertile.)) 1 There can be no doubt 
that this is an exceptional grdiip bent on ft 
tremendous desire for survival. 2 This in- 
cludes the maintenance of culture, language 
and religion. 

The French-Canadian censuses for 1666, 
1667, and 1681 yield some information on 
which U) base estimates of fertility perfor- 
mance in that period. According to Sabagh, 
the Crude birth rate for that period was 
about 51 per 1000 population He goes on 
to state that «the estimated total fertility for 
New France was 12,008 births per 1000 
women passing through the childbearing per- 
iod in 1666; ltf,680 in 1667; and 9,667 in 
1681. » 3 

The information for eighteenth-century 
French Canada is derived from Jacques 
Henripin's >york with early genealogies of 
the total ^French-Canadian group. 4 H^nripin 
estimates that the crude birth rate for French 
Canada varied between 54.2 and 65 .2 in the 
period 1700-1770. He further estimates that 
the number of children ever born per com- 
plete family for the first half of the century 
was 8.39. Thus it appears that the fertility 
remained very high in 'French Canada 
throughout the eighteenth century. 
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Beginning with the 1831 provincial cen- 
sus it was possible to determine the crude 
birth rates for the French-Canadians. The 
rate for the 1831-1840 period was 60.1 per 
1000. As this is very similar to the last fig- 
ure computed by Henripin for thecfepade of 
the British victory, it can be assumed that 
the birth rate remained around 60 per 1000 
for the years between 1770 and 18$. The 
four decades following 183 1-1 840 had rates 
of 55.6;' 45.6; 45.0; and 47.3, respectively. 
These rates were derived by taking the bap- 
tismal totals and dividing by the total popu- 
lation as determined by the provincial cen- 
suses in Quebec. 5 

After 1884, vital statistics were compiled 
by the Province of Quebec, and the rates 
from that year forward were taken from of- 
ficial publications. The decline firsr noted in 
the mid-nineteenth century continued into 
the twentieth century. The crude birth rate 
for the 1881-1890 period was 38.2 per 1000. 
By the 1921-1930 decade, the crude birth 
rate was at a low of 27.0 per 1000. 

These figures are only representative of 
French-Canadian fertility in Quebec. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, emigration to 
New England had developed to large propor- 
tions. Much as this group tried to maintain 
its «survivance», it was bound to be affected 
somewhat by the culture and educational 
processes of the majority in New England. 
Unfortunately, there are no data on French- 
Canadian fertility in New England. It would 
seem that the fertility behavior of these 
southern migrants would be similarly af- 
fected. This paper will yield some informa- 
tion on this matter. 

SOURCE OF DATA FOR THIS STUDY 

As far as this writer has been able to dis- 
cern, the use of one family genealogy to de- 
scribe demographic changes is rare in popula- 
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tion studies. Yasuba mentions it as a possible 
means of arriving at early United States 
death rates. 6 Crunt turned to the genealog- 
ical records of New England families to ex- 
amine childlessness. 7 Henripin, in his afore- 
mentioned study of eighteenth-century 
French Canada, utilized a genealogy of the 
entire French-Canadian group for His data. 

Between 1880 and 1900, a French-Cana- 
dian bishop, Joseph Tanguay, devoted much 
of his endkgy to the compiling of a genealogy 
of the entire French-Canadian group from 
the time of its early migration in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century to the 
mid-nineteenth century. This monumental 
effort was never completed by Tanguay but 
it enabled other genealogists to compile the 
histories of many French-Canadian families. 
Furthermore, it was relatively simple to 
bring Tanguay *s data up to date with the im- 
provement in the gathering of statistics by 
the provincial government. This has been the 
source, not only of Henripin's work, but also 
indirectly of this present study. Actually, 
the source of the data was the genealogy of 
the «Dumont» family of Canada and the 
United States, completed in 1948 by Adelard 
Beauvilliers, 8 The early statistics^ his work 
were derived from the Tanguay genealogy of 
French Canada. Beauvilliers then proceeded 
to bring it up to date. Thus the data flows 
from the parish w and later the provincial, 
records of Quebec. The information on the 
migrants to the United States was takeri 
from the various vital statistics offices in the 
cities and towns of New England and New 
York. 

Based on these official and semi-official 
records, each entry in the «Dumont» gene- 
alogy includes fhe place of birth ; the date of 
birth; the place and date of marriage and 
death of the husband and wife. It also in- 
cludes the wife's maiden name or the hus- 
band's surname; the total number of child- 
ren ever born from this mating; the names 
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TABLE I 



NUMBER OF CASES IN «DUMONT» GENEALOGY 
tfY PLACE AND DATE OF MARRIAGE 



Location of Marriage 

Date of Marriage Canada U.S. 

Before 1700 4 0 

1700-1724 l o 

4 1 725-1 749 . . . : 5 " 0 

1750-1774...'. ,$... 3 0 

1775-1799 6 0- 

1800-1824 17 0 

1825-1849 33 1 

1850-1874.. 46 36 

.1875-1899,. ." S9 88 

1900-1924 „ 132 ^ - 185 

1925 37 . 60 

Total \ 373 370 



Total 

4 
1 

5 
3 

— 6- 

17 

34 
. 82 - 
177 
317. 

97 



** and sex of the offspring; the dates and place 
of each birth; the dates (if necessary) of each 
child's death. From this information it was 
possible to compute average sizes of families 
by year of marriage and location; age of 
bride and groom at time of marriage; length 
of marriage; infant mortality rates; average 
spacing of births by parity for both' time and 
location of marriage. This paper will deal 
only with family size data but other perti- 
nent information is available an<J will be the 
topic of a forthcoming paper. 9 

Occasionally some information was lack- 
ing. Failure to state the dates of either birth 
or marriage of females automatically resulted 
in exclusion from the study. The failure to 
t include the date of death was not a ca«se for 
elimination if it Was obvious from other in- 
formation that the female had lived through 
the normal reproductive -period with her hus- 
band. Lack of information concerning date 
of birth, death or marriage of males was not 
a cause for elimination if it could be ascer- 
tained elsewhere that the marriage lasted 




until the end of the reproductive period of 
the female. Any marriage in which the bride 
was 40 years of age or more >vas also elimi- 
nated. The year 1925 was decided upon as 
the cut-off date of marriage for completed 
families, as the genealogy has information 
only until 1945. For these various reasons, it 
was necessary ta eliminate ^43 cases from 
the overall study. This left a total of 743 
families to be analyzed. Of these, 97 were 
married since 1925 and are not considered 
completed families. The other 646 are com- 
pleted, having met all requirements. These 
were classified according to date of marriage 
and location of marriage (Table I). 



DEMOGRAPHIC FINDINGS BASED ON 
THE GENEALOGY 

Perhaps the most significant information 
derived from this gehealogy was the average 
size of completed families— or, more cor- 
rectly, the average total number of children 
ever born to married women in the study . 10 
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TABLE 2 

FAMILIES IN Tlte «DUMONT» GENEALOGY 
BY SIZE OF FAMILY AND DATE OF MARRIAGE 




Children 

, per Before 

y family 1700 

0 1 

1 *. 0 

2 0 

3 . . .* 0 

4 . . : s ' i 

-5 1 

6 0 

,7 0 

8 0 

9 a 

10 'o 

n : o 

12 : 0 

13 1 

14 0 

15 0 

16 '0 

17 0 

18* 0 

19 -. . 0 

V 20 * f 0 

Total. ^ ". 4 

Av. Size 5.56 



1700 
to 

1749 

.0 
0 
0 

L 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

* 1 

# 

•o 

0 

6 

9.33 



1750 
to 

1799 

0 
• 0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
- 0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

9 

10.9 



18Q0 
to 
1824 

0 

\; 0 

1 

2 
0 
1 
L 
0 
4 
0 
. 2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

• 9 

t 0 
0 

17 

8.83 



Each family was tabulated and all live birjhs 
were counted. *The size of. these families 
ranged from 0 to 20 children. The 646 com- 
pleted families gave birth to 3,606 childrpn- 
an average of 5.58 per family. Of greater- sig- 
nificance is the differential that is exhibited 
over time. This can benreen in Table 2. 

The data for the years prkkr to 1700 are 
too limited to be of value. Beginning with 
1700 the average family size remains be- 
tween 8.8 and 10.9 until 1850. The highest 
of these, 10.9, was for the period between 
1750 and 1799. This is in line with previous 
information which indicated that the already 
high fertility rate of French-Canadians rose 
still more immediately following 1763 and 



825 


185D 


1875 


1900 




to 


to 


to 


to 


Total 


849 


1*74 


1899 


1924 




0 


4 


14 


44 


63 


0 . 


* 2 - 


11 


43 


56 


1 


'4 


15 


45 


66 


2 


2 , 


24 


35 


66 


L 


4 




33 


58 


2 


v5 


15 ' 


27 


51 


1 




19 


21 


51 


3 


8 


12 


11 


35 


~\ 

J • 




3 


15 


31 


*1 


11 


10 


9 


33 * 


5 


7 


12 . 


9 


37 


5 


.8 


6 


7- 


. 28 


5 


4 




10 


31 


2 


4 


2 




12 


0 


4 


3, 


3|. 


, 12 


0 


0 


3 


• 2.' . 


6 


0: 


1 


1 


0 - 


-5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


i o 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0^ 


1 


• J 2 

V 


34 


82 


177" 


317 


646 












5.24 


7.76 


5.75 


4.14 


5.58 













the. change of regime. «It is for the period 
1761-1770 that the rate is the highest. This 
period immediately foll6ws the conquest of 
Canada by the British 1 1 

■ • 

The general and steady decline which be- 
gan around 185$ became more pronounced 
in the 1 875-1 899 period" when it reached a 
new low of 5.75 children ever born per fam- 
ily. The twentieth century, with its increas- 
ing emphasis on urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and secularism, witnessed a further 
decline in total family size-4.14 in the 
1900-1924 period. 
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[he same gradual decrease in family size 
^jbe noted here that'Vas seen in the 
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TABLE 3 



FAMILIES IN THE «DUMONT» GENEALOGY BY SIZE OF FAMILY 
■ DATE AND LOCATION OF MARRIAGE (FROM 1 850) 



Children 

per 
Family 




Total. . . 
Av. Size< 



1 850-1 8J4 


18754899 


1900-1924 


1 OH 


-up 


inn 


U.O. 


Can 


U.5>. 


(an 


U.S. 


Can 


It n 

U.S. 


3 


1 


7 


• 7 


13 


3 1 


6 


6 


0 


2 


5 


6 


8 


35 


6 


20 


1 




3 


12 


* 9 


36 


4 


23 


0 


2 


10 


14 


44 


21 ' 


9 


/ 6 


3 


1 


3 


13 


12 


21 


3 


/ 4^ 


3 


2, 


8 


7 




14 

1 *T 


3 


' 0 


4 


5 


9 


10 . 


13 






■-VJL 






o 

y 


J 


5 


6 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


9 




2 


0 - 


8 


3 


7 


3 


5 


'4 


0. 


0 


6 


1 


8 


4 


8 


! * 


0 


o" 


3 


5 


4 


2 


7 


s 0 * 


0 


0 


2 


1 


6 


4 


• 9 




0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 , 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


1, 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


% 0 


3 


0 ' 


2 




0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 




>0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


'0 


b - 


. 0 


0 


-o ■ 


i o 


0 


0 


0 


i 


0 


^0 


• 0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




\ 0 . 


0 - 


0 ' 


46 


36 


89 


88 


• 132 


^85 


37" 


60 


1.20 


7.19 


6.81 


4.68 


5.92 


2.|7 ' 


3.95 


1.78 



Totals* 
Can U.S. 



V 



30 

w 

19 

38 
26 
31 
31 
21 
24 
23 
31 
21 
. 25 

9 
10 

6 

5 

1 

0 

, 1 
► 2 

373 

6.72; 



45 
63 
74 
43 
39 
23 
23 
16 
9 
10 
6 
7 
6 



0' 

i 

0 
0 

70- 



3.56 



* The totals for Canada include the offspring of marriages prior to 1850 (See Table 2> The ^o)als for^fc ' 
United States include one mSSriage in J 847. This case yielded 17 offspring. To preserve -space-and simplify 
the table, these were not included in the table proper. N A 

■ -V 



tl 



, -V: 

analysis of the total French-Canadian popu- 
lation. -However, the sharp decrease after 
1 875 is difficult to explain unless it is re- 
called that migration to New England did 
not get into full swing until about that time. 
The first rillriage involving a «Dumont» in 
the United^fetes took place in 1847, and 
the number of American ma tings has in- 
reased ever since. By the 1875^1899 period, 
there were about as many marriages in the 
United States as in Canada. In the twentieth 
century there were 245 marriages in the 
United States as compared to 169 in Canada. 



Table 3, which .subdivides the families 
into Canadian and American married, yields 
interesting information. YVWthe exception 
of the representation of /me family in the 
1S25-1849 period, the family size is consis- 
tently smaller among American families. 
Furthermore, this difference becomes greater 
over time. The longer the exposure to the 
America^ culture, the greater the difference 
in total family size between the two groups 
of French-Canadians. In the 1850-1874 
period, American marriages yielded families ^ 
that were 12 per cen£ smaller than those of^ 
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TABLE 4 

AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE FOR FEMALES IN «DUMONT» 
GENEALOGY BY DATE AND LOCATION OF MARRIAGE 



r 



Date of , 

Marriage Canada 

Before 1700 -. 22.5 

1700-1749 21.6 

1750-1799 21.8 

1800-1824. . . .' 21.8 

1825-1849 20.7 

"^1850-1874 ,.. 20.6 « 

1875-1899 22.1 

1900-1924 . ."23.0 

1925-up . . 23.4 



United States 



21.0 

22.9 
23.4 
23.8 



Total 

22.5 
' 21.6 
21.8 
21.8 
20.7 
20.8 
22.5 
23.3 
23.7 



) 



Canadian marriages. In the 1875-t899 per- 
iod, this difference rose to 32 per cent; the 
difference was 52 per cent in the 1900-1924 

% period. Although both groups have witnessed 
a decreasing family size, the American-mar- 
ried have had smallqf families from the ear- 
liest days of the movement across the border, 
and this difference has groWn with length of 
residence in the United States. Furthermore, 
as Table 3 indicates, the still lingering ten- 
dency for French-Canadians in Canada to 
occasionally produce large families is not ap- 

' parent among the Americans of the same 
ethnic stock. 'Since 1900, those having ten 
or more offspring have been only about 2 
per cent of the total married in the United 
States as compared to 23 per cent among 
those married in Canada. 

From the «Dumont» geriealogy it was 
possible to compute average family size by 
age of mother at time of marriage, and by 
length of- marriage.- It was also possible to 

' , compute the average age of females at the 
time of their marriages. It was thought that 

■ perhaps age at marriage might in Some way 
be a causal factor in explaining the differ- 
ences in fertility behavior between Canadian 



and American married couples. This was not 
indicated by the data as Table 4 clearly 
shows. There has been very little change in 
average age at marriage in time and location. 
What little change there has been shows a 
slight tendency to marry at a later age in the 
twentieth century in both the United States 
and Canada. The difference between the two 
places, of marriage is so -negligible as to pre- 
clude its being even a partial explanation of 
differential fertility. The average family size 
by age of mother at time of marriage yielded 
expected information. With increasing age at 
marriage the size of the family decreases. 
This is also true of average family size by 
length of marriage. A longer marriage indi- 
cates a larger family. 12 Though expected, 
this information does give additional cre- 
dence to the claim that a family genealogy 
can be a reasonable and representative sample 
of a homogeneous ethnic group.' 

THE GENEALOGY AS A METHOP OF 
STUDYING A CHANGING POPULATION 

The purpose of this paper has beejj to 
determine if genealogies could be used as 
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substitutes for official information when the 
latter is unavailable. Two assumptions were 
implied and should be stated at this time. 
First, the genealogy chosen must be that of a 
family that is fairly representative of the 
total population being studied. Second, no 
claim is made that the results will be as ac- 
curate as those derived from census and vital 
statistics data. It is merely hoped that the 
use of genealogies will serve as an adequate 
substitute when official data are not avail- 
able or non-existent. 

It i$, of course, impossible to determine 
statistical representativeness in this type 
study. The «Dumont» family appears repre- 
sentative of French-Canadians in general. 
During the first two centuries they were 
mostly «habitants» of the Province of 
Quebec. Most of the migrants to New Eng- 
land settled in the French-Canadian centers 
such as Fall River and Woonsocket. In Ana- 
lyzing the American manages by state, Mas- 
sachusetts is first, fo|lowe<N>y Rhode Island. 
This follows the pattern of the general 
French-Canadian migration across the border. 
With the development of the Canadian north- 
west, there has been some movement from 
Quebec to the prairie provinces. There are 
islands of French-Canadians, especially in 
Manitoba. This is represented in the «Du- 
niont* genealogy. Of the 373 Canadian 
marriages, 38 took place outside of Quebec. 
All but two were performed in either Mani- 
toba or Saskatchewan. 

The v «Dumont» family apparently re- 
mained quite homogeneous, if we are guided 

the sound of the surnames. There was 
some marrying outside the group, but this 
dk^not appear until well into thg twentieth 
century. It was always the minor exception 
and took place in the United States and not 
in Canada. TKis behavior too is* typical of 
French-Canadians. 

Does the information derived from this 



genealogy approximate the other findings 
compiled for this ethnic group? Sohie of the 
principal features of French-Canadian fertil- 
ity werethe very high birth rates from the 
sevente|M} century iin^il well past the mid- 
dle Of the nineteenth century. This was fol- 
lowed by a gradual decline which began very 
slowly in the Tate 1800's and increased in 
tempo in the twentieth century. This same 
general picture is shown in the «Dumont» 
genealogy. If there were no outside sources 
to refer to, if this were the only available 
source of data, it would give present-day 
demographers a fairly accurate picture of the 
changing fertility behavior of French-Cana- 
dians over the past 300 years. It would also 
indicate the changes that occurred in that 
behavior with migration and eventual mixing 
with a foreigri culture in the United States. 

To be more specific, the last estimate in 
the seventeenth century for family size was 
9.67; the first Henripin figure for the first 
half of the next century was 8.33. The data 
from the «Dumont» genealogy for the per- 
iod between 1700 and 1749 yielded an esti- 
mate of 9.33 children ever born per married, 
woman. There was evidence of an increase in 
fertility at the end of the French regime in 
1763. This too was reflected in the gene- 
alogy which recorded an average family size 
of 10.9 children ever born in the 1750-1799 
period. The nineteenth century saw a contin- 
uation of the, high fertility levels of the pre- 
vious decades. It was not until tHte mid-cen- 
tury that the crude birjh rate fell below 45 . 
per 1060. $y the finatfquarter it had fallen 
into the thirties. The «Dumont» genealogy 
yields similar findings. The average family 
size remained high until 1850, being 8.85 in 
the first quarter of the century, and 9.24 in 
the second quarter. A steady decline .began 
in 1850 and it has neyet subsided* The twen- 
tieth century gave evidence that the fertility 
behavior of French-Canadians was finally ap- 
proaching thfe le>vel of other Canadians. The 
increasing demands for a better economy, 

i 
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tlie-iiiroads of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, the developing secular Approach to 
present-day problems together with a weak- 
ening of the ultra-montane Catholicism pre- 
valent in previous years, these all had their 
effect on French Canadiaif fertility. This was 
reflected in the «Pumont» genealogy from 
which it is estimated that the average family 
size in the" 1900-1924 perjod was d6wn to 
5.92 among' Canadian married. Prom the 
evidence tVn incomplete families/it appears 
that this wWkjwered again by ^nid-century. 
This would be vetv similar to the Charles 
findings based on theT948^ensii?v 13 

There are no comparative outside sources 
oi herniation for French-Canadians living 
in the United States. The igfo^iation de- 
rived *from the «Dumont» genealocy does 
give actual figures that bear out the assump- 
tions that such a migratiqjp would normally 
result in lower birth rates. Despite strong 
religious attachments, and despite the con- 
venience of short distance to the ancestral 
home,-the culture of the majority eventually 
affected the behavior of the new minority as 
reflected demographically. Here there is an 
example of a devout Roman Catholic ethnic 
group reacting to the pressures of conflicting 
values. The evidence that the transplanted 
French-Canadians remained loyal to the re- 



4 

ligious bejiefs is overwhelming. Nevertheless, 
urban living and co-mingling with non- 
Catholics perjiaps were at least partial fac- 
tors in the lowering fertility among the New 
England French-Canadians. 

Summarizing the findings based on the 
genealogy of the «Dumont» family: it is felt 
that, if a genealogy is chosen for its represen- 
tativeness of the people beinjg studied, if this 
* genealogy is relatively accurate and complete, 
if the researcher realizes its shortcomings 
and is careful to eliminate questionable 
material, the results can be of demographic 
Value in an area where no official statistics 
are available. Further studies are needed, 
preferably based on family genealogies be- 
longing to other ethnic groups, before this 
method can be accepted to describe histor- 
ical demographic changes. It is hoped that 
this paper may serve as a suggestion for such 
Anther study. That further studies are needed 
in this field has been aptly stated by Kingsley 
Davis: t f 

American demographers have been in- 
active in discovering and analyzing his- 
torical data. They have left almost un- 
touched nearly forty surveys of popula- 
tion during the American colonial era, 
and have made little use of local records. 14 
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In July of 1$75 t the wetl-respected Current Population Survey of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census inducted question* on language use' The findings presented here indicate 
that French is the fourth most used non-English language in the United States, whether 
one speaks of usual language or second language. 
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LANGUAGE USAGE IN THE UNITED STATES: 

JULY 1975 

Advance report issued July 197% 
by the 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
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The data presented in this report arfc 
from the Current Population Survey conduc- 
ted it) July 1975 by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Supplementary questions bearing on lan- 
guage usage and on education were included 
in the survey at the request and with the 
support of the National" Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This is an advance 
report and is to be followed by a more de- 
tailed Census Bureau report on the same sub- 
ject later this year. ^ 

f 

)As a Nation, few Americans are {^Un- 
gual. Nine out of every ten persons reported 
that they had no second language. Of those 
who did report a second language either En- 
glish or Spanish was that second lAnga^e in 
slightly ihore than half the case^with Span- 
islr\>eing reported as, the second langy^ge al- 
most as often as English (43 miHiWpwsons 
to 4.9 millkfti). OJ^er languages reported as 
the second language of a million or more 
persons 4 years yld or aver included French, 
fJetfman, and Italian. • • 

\^ Spanish is the second most widely used 
* langua/eJbi the Utaited States, following En- 
gliHhv'nuout 4 mjflkm persons (4/years qld 
and o\etX reported Spanish as thfcir usual 
language; ^bout 96 percent of all persons (4 
years old and o^r) reported English as their 
usual languagi* r '.^ v 

tti addition to questions on the current 
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usage of language by individuals, the survey 
also asked about the language generally used 
by the household at home. About 1-1/2 mil- 
lion households reported thaf Spanish was 
the usfbal household language. These house: 
holds contained close to 5 million persons 
(4.8 million) A years old and otar» but it 
should be noted that many of these people 
also spoke English fes the usual language. In 
factl the survey showed that a rather signifi- 
cant^ proportion (20 percent) of persons in 
these households reported English as their 
individual language. 

The age distribution of the population in 
the various language groups reflects the vari- 
ations in ag€^ structure among ethnic groups 
rather than peculiarities inherent withjn the 
language. Nevertheless, it is of interest to ex- 
amine broad age patterns of various language 
groups because of different consequences re- 
sulting from language problems at various 
points along the life cyclei Although most 
languages shown here have been repotted as 
the usual language^of too few persons to pro- 
vide estimates that are reliable enough for 
analysis by age groups, there are, however, 
some significant deviations. For example, 
only about 5 percent of persons whose usual 
language is Italian are of elementary and 
high school age— between the hges of 6 and , 
17— compared with 21 percent s -of those 
whose us&ial language is Spanish. Also, al- 
though only 11 percent of the total popula- 
tion are 65 years and over, 44 percent of 
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. those whose usual language is Italian are in 
this age group. 

The survey also asks questions about the 
difficulty with English, and of the 8 million 
persons 4 years old or over for wl)om En- 
glish was not reported as the usual language, 
around 5 million (approximately 60 percent) 
reported difficulty in speaking or under- 
"standing English. Difficulty with English was 
reported by 54 percent of the 4 million per- 
sons whose usual language was Spanish and 
between 300,000 and 400,000 of these re- 
ported themselves as enrolled in school at 
some time during the 1974-75 school yearr 

Of the, approximately 450,000 persons 4 
years old and over who reported Italian as 
their usual language- the next largest group 
after Spanish reporting a usual language 
other than English -a bout two-thirdsJ^port- 
ed difficulty with English. 

In general, for persons whose usual lan- 
guage is other than English, the percentages 
having difficulty with English tended to be 
lower among persons of elementary and high 
• school ages than those of other age groups. 



Presumably there is a greater exposure to 
English among persons in the 6-to-l 7-year 
age group, virtually all of whom are enrolled 
in school Inrall, there were 46.6 million per- 
sons in the 6-to-17-y/ear age group, of whom 
1.4 million (or 3 percent) reported a usual 
language other than English. And of the 1 .4 
million, approximately 600,000 (or 45 per- 
cent) reported difficulty with English. 

The estimates in this report are derived 
from a sample and are therefore subject to 
sampling error. The sampling error is primar- 
ily a measure of saddling variability, that is,' 
of the variations that occur by chance 
because a sample rather than the whole of 
the population is surveyed. However, all the 
statements of comparison in this report are 
statistically significant at a k^el of more 
than 2.0 standard errors. This, means the 
chances are at least 19 out of 1 2& that a 
specified difference cited in ihe text indi- 
cates a true difference in the population. A 
more complete statement on the variability 
due to sampling, as well as mote detailed in- 
formation about language usage, will be is- 
sued in a later report in this series. 
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Table 1 . USUAL LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY PERSONS 4 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY BROAD AGE GROUPS: JULY 1975 

Persons . Percent by age 



Usual language 






i oiai, 














of person 


Number 


Percent 


4 years 


4 and j 


fx tn 1 7 
O lO 1 / 


1 R In 94 
I O IU Z 4 * 


7^ tn 44 

ZJ IU ft 


4S tn fid 
*Tj IU u*t 






(thousands) 




and over 


years 




VAu rc 

y vol a 




V Cut o 


ill 111 VJ Yvl 


/HI languages Jf. . . 


196,796 


100.0 


100.0 


3.6 


23.7 


13.3 


26.7 


21.9 


• 10.8 




1 QQ TOO 


Q< Q 


1UU.U 




74 n 


1 1 4 

1 J.H 


7fi s 


77 ft 


in 7 






IX) 


1UU.U 


c c 

D .0 


71 4 


1 Z.J 


14 7 


lO.v 


7 0 


Chinese 


280 


" 0.1 


100.0- 


4.8 


11.9 


12.8 


29.8 


26.2- 


14.6 


Filipino 


112 




100.0 


.13 


12.5 


6.2 


34.0 


30.1 - 


15.7 


French 


270 


0.1 


100.0 


0.7 


2.2 


10.1 


18.0 


35.3 


33.8 


German 


132 


0.1 


100.0 


2.5 


7.5 


3.5 


29.8 


30.3 


26.5 


Greek 


124 


0.1 


100.0 "• 


1.1 


17.2 


5.5 


30.7 


25.1 


20.4 


Italian 


447 


0.2 


100.0 


0.7 


• 5.1 


4.5 


18.1 


28.0 


43.6 


Japanese 


111 


0.1 


100.0 


4.0 


7.3 


0.8 


43.1 


21.8 


22.9 


Korean 


90 




100.0 


2.2 


20.4 


7.4 


49.3 


10.0 


10.7 


Portuguese 


no 


0.1 


100.0 


7.5 


8.4 


6.4 


38.5 


25.8 


. 13.3 


Other 


. 812 


0.4 


100.0 


1.7 


10.1 


8.7 


28.3 


20.6 


30.6 


Not reported 


1,477 . 


0.8 


100.0 


3.1 


21.4 


17.7 


25.3 


20.7 


1 1.7 


- Represents zero or 


rounds to zero. 
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Tabic 2. USUAL LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN HOUSEHOLDS: JULY 1975 

V ~ Persons 4 years and 

Households over in households 1 

Usual language of household 

Number Number 

(thousands) Percent (thousands) Percent 

All languages 73,320 100.0 196,796 100.0 

English 68,986 * 94.1 185,545 94.3 

^Spanish ^/ 1,484' 2.0 4,822 2.5 

Chinese 114 0.2 353 - 0.2 

Filipino 44 0.1 122 0.1 

French 128 r 0.2 285 0.1 • 

German 60 0.1 157 0.1 

Greek 51 j 0.1 161 0.1 

Italian 1 . . 200 0.3 522 0.3 

Japanese r 44 0.1 109 0.1 

Korean 36 - 123 0.1 

Portuguese 44 0.1 143 0.1 

Other 407 0.6 966 0.5 

Not reported .. ' 1,722 2^3 3,487 < 1.8 

- Represents zero or rounds to zero* 

This distribution differs from that in table 1 because persons are classified here by the usual 
language for the household, whereas table 1 classifies persons by their own usual language. 



Table 3. SECOND LANGUAGE SPOKEN BY PERSONS 4 YEARS OLD AND OVER: JULY 1975 

j Persons 4 years and over 

Second language of person ^ Number v Percent 



(thousands) 

Total 196,796 100.0 

With second language T 1 7 f 369 8.8 

English i rmm 4,942 2.5 

Spanish 4,284 2.2 

Chinese 198 o.l 

Filipino 210 0.1 

French - 1,187 0.6 

German 1,277 0.6 

Greek : 265 *0.1 

Kalian _ , 1,442 0.7 

Japanese ? £ . j 267 0.1 

Korean 92 - 

Portuguese 3 173 o.l 

All other languages ( 3,033 1 

No second language .' „ 177,964 90.4 

Not reported whether second language . . . 1,463 jfc 0.7 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
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Table 4. SECOND LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN HOUSEHOLDS: JULY 1975 

Persons 4 years and 



Households 



Second language of?household 



Number 
(thousands) 



Percent 



Total 



With second language . > 

English 

Spanish * 



over in households 



Number 
(thousands) 



Percent 



73,320 


100.0 


196,796 


100.0 


8,578 


11.7 


24,810 


12.6 


2,279 


3.1 


6,993 


3.6 


1 ,650. 


2.3 


5,189 


2.6 


70 


0.1 


196 


0.1 


1? • 


' 0.1 


255 


0.1 


700 


Itf 


1,990' 


1.0 


842 


1.1 


2,131 


1.1 


108 


0.1 


327 ' 


0.2 


805 


1.1 


2,331 


1.2 


122 


0.2 


418 


0.2 


41 


0.1 


126 


0.1 


89 


0.1 


206 


0.1 


1,800 


2.5 


. 4,648 


2.4 


62,876 


85.8 


168,191 


85.5 


1,8617 


. 2.5 


3,795 


L9 



Chinese . 

Filipino 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Portuguese. 

All othfcr languages 

No second language . , 

Not reported whether second language 

' This distribution differs from that in table 3 because persons are classified here by the second language 
for the household, Whereas table 3 classifies persons by their own second language. • . 
\ 
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Table 5. PERSOf^REPORTING ENGLISH OR SPANISH AS USUAL OR SECOND LANGUAGE, 

IN TOTAL AND IN COMBINATION: JULY 1 975 



Persons 4 years and over 



Usual and second language 



Total 



Usual language of person: 
Usual language English^ total 

Usual language English, second language Spanish. 
Usual language Spanish, total . 

Usual languor Spanish, second language English. 
Usual language other than English or Spanish 
Usual language not reported 



Second language of person: 

Second language English, total 

Second language Spanish, total 

Other second language 

No second language . . 

Not reported whether second language 



Number 


Percent 


(thousands) 




196,796 


' 100.0 


* 

188,799 > 


95.9 


4,212 


2.1'* 


4,027 


2.0 


2,934 


1.5 


2,493 


1.3 


1,477 


0.8 


4,942 


2-5 


4,284 


2.2 


8,143 


4.1 


177,964 


90.4 


1,463 


0.7 
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Table 6. PERSONS 4 YEARS AND OVER WITH USUAL LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH* 
BY DIFFICULTY IN ENGLISH AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS: JULY 1 975 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total 
, persons, 
* 4 years 
affd over 



Language other than English, total ..... 

With difficulty in English 1 

Percent with difficulty 

Usual language of person with difficulty: 

Spanish 

Chinese va 

Filipino fjb 

•w^^rench 

Ger'niBth**. 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese .' 

Korean 

Portuguese 

Other > 

Not reported T 

With no difficulty in English 



7,997 

4,913 
61.4 



2,176 
147 
23 
83 
33 
75 
300 
85 
57 
80 
399 
1,454 

3,084 



Enrolled in school 
at anytime since 
: September 1974 



Number 



1,935 

930 
48.0 

359 
11 
(B) 

2 

(B) 
12 
2 
8 
(B) 

56 
455 

1,006 



Percent 
of 
total 

24.2 

18.9 
(X) 



16.5 
7.8 
(B) 
2.2 
(B) 

16.1 
0.5 
9.9 
(B) 

14.0 
31.3 

32.6 



Not enrolled 
in school since 
September 1974 

Percent 
Number * of 
total 

6,062 75.8 



3,983 
65.7 



1,817 
136 
(B) 
. 81 
' (B) 
63 
299 
76 
(B) 

343 
999 



— Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

B Base less than 75,000; no subsets shown. 

X Not applicable. 

Only persons reporting a language other than English were asked about difficulty in English. 
^ Includes persons, who did not report as to difficulty. 



81.1 
(X) 

83.5 
92.2 
(B) 
97.8 

(B) 
83.9 
99.5 
90.1 

(B) 

86.0 
68.7 



2,078 67.4 
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Table 7. PERSONS AT/SELECTED AGES BY WHETHER.USUALI4NGJUAGE WAS ENGLISH 
AND'WHETHER DIFFICULTY WITH ENGLISH: JULY 1975 

Total v 

Subject persons, 4 and 5 6 to 13, 14 tp 17 

4 years years years .years 
and over " 

^ Total persons (thousands). . ' 196,796 7,065 29,879 "16,762 

Usual language English (thousands). ... ; 188,799 6,743 28,902 16,335. 

AsperceiU of total persons. 95.9 95.4 96.7 97.4 

Usual language other than English 1 (thousands) 7,997 322 977 428 

As percent of total persons * . . . 4.1 - 4.6 , 3.3 2.6 

With difficulty in English 2 (thousands) . : . . . 4,913 , 223 , ,462 175 

As percent of persons with usual language other than English , . . . 61.4 69.3 - 47.3 * 40.9 

* Includes persons for whom usifcl language was not reported. * • 

2 Only persons reporting a langtopfc other than English were asked about difficulty with English, r . ' * ■ 

^ i . " 



18 to 24 x 25 years 
years and over 

26,211 H 6,87.9 ' 



25,260 
96.4 
^'?51 
ft • 
56 K 
59.0 



1 1 1 ,560 
95.4 
. 5,320 
4.6 
• 3,492 
' 65:6 
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. Table 8, USUAL, AND SECOND LANGUAGE OF PERSONS REPORTING ENGLISH 
OR SPANISH AS USUAL HOUSEHOLD LANGUAGE: JULY 1 975 

* \ \ r - - Persons 4 years 

Characteristic Number 

(thousands) 

y Usual household language English, total 185,545 

Usual language of person: 

En* 1 ** ■ • 183,547 

Spanish 285 

All other and not reported . . _ . . 1 ,714 

Second' language of person: A 

Spanish ^ *...." . \ . 3,299 

English . 559 

Chinese n . . . .* 112 

FiMno , .- ■ 180 

F re««h 112 8 . 

German : . ' l ,212 

Greek * 220 

Italian ! 2 85 

Japanese • 1 244 

Portuguese. . . . ^ 131 

All other and not reported : 4,130 

No second language. 173^5 

Usual household language Spanish, total 4,822 

Usual language of person: " ' \ 

Spanish '. ' ' • 3,734 

English j, 975 

All other and not reported 113 

Second language of person: ^ 

English . . ..\ . . . s . 2,731 

Spanish. . " ■ - m %o 

All-other and not reported r\ . . . - / ' 110 - 

No second language. . v 1 ,021 ' 



v 



and over 
Percent 

100.0 



98.9 
0.2 
0.9 

1.8 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0-6 
0.7 
0.1 
0.7 
0.1 

:0.i 

2.2 
93.3 

100.0 



77.4 
20.2 
2.3 

56.6* 
19.9 
2.3 
21.2 
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* T/?ff combination of a mother-tongue question for all population classifications in 
the 1970 population census of thS United States, with the availability of a ^Public Use 
Sample* on tape f made possible the generation of social and economic data on the Fran- 
co-Americans by Madeleine tSigu&re. Drawn from the one-in-a hundred sample of the 
1970 census, it documents the commonly observed higher fertility and concentrationVn 
production-line work of French mother-tongue persons in Maine. Gigu&re's article also 
calls attention to the predominantly urban character of that population, to its rising lev- 
els of education and to a family income level only slightly lower than that of the EngXth 
mother-tongue population. Gigudre also includes general distributional data for the en- 
tire United States, In addition, a demographic map of the six New England states show- 
ing percentage of French mother-tongue population and keyed to Gigu ere'? study will 
be found in the Appendix of this volume. * 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROFILE OF 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
MOTHER TONGUE PERSONS: MAINE, 1970 



by 



Madeleine Giguire 



INTRODUCTION 

This report is the first of a series of re- 
ports on persons of French Mother Tongue 
in the United States. Included in this report 
-are selected Social and economic characteris- 
tics obtained from the 1970 U. S. Census of 
Population, 



In 1970, for the first time since 1940, a 
sample of all persons regardless of place of 
birth were asked what language, other than 
English, was usually spoken in the person's 
home when he was a child. If morq than one 
foreign language was spoken, respondents 
Were to indicate the principal one. The exact 
question asked was: «What language, other 
than English, was spoken in this {ferson's 
home when he was a child ?» 



Spanish 
French 
German 



Other, specify 
None, English only 



v 

roVil 



- This profile reports oh the «French» and 
the «English only» respondents in the State > 
of Maine* Definition of other population 
concepts used here may be found in U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970, Census of Popu- 
lation, Genera! Socio! and Economic Charac- 
teristics, PC(1)-C21 -Maine, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. / 

Since ojily sex, age, race, marital staffs, * 
and relationship tolhead of household were 



asked on a 100% basis in the Census of Pop- 
ulation, the data presented here are derived 
from the 1 5% sample questionnaires used in 
the 1970 Census. 'Some of these d^a are 
published in the publication mentioned 
above and in U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Population: 1970 Detailed Characteristics 
PQD-D21 -Maine, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C, 19j72. 

Most of the statistics presented in this 
profile were computed from the basic data 
made available on tape, The Public Use Sam- 
ple of Basic Records From the 1970 Census, 
File 102. This is a one-in-one-hundred sam- - 
pie of Maine households which contains one 
fifteenth of all 15% basic records. Since the 
statistics in this report are based on sample 
data, they are subject to sampling variability. 
In all but one table from the Public Use 
Sample tape, the size of the sample is indica- 
ted. The one exception was made for pur- 
poses of simplification. For « detailed expla- 
nation of the sample design and sampling 
variability, see the reports mentioned above 
and U. S. Bureau of the Census, Public Use 
Samples of Basic Records from, the 1^970 
Census: Description and TechnicakJ)ocit- % 

toifD. 



mentation, Vfashingtc 



C, 1972.1 



The format of the {(Profile of Maine and % 
the^New England Division*, a computer-pro- 
duced release of the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus,; was followed insofar as the available da- 
ta permitted. 



X 
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I. GENERAL 

Maine is one of four states with more 
than 10% of its population with a French 
Mother Tongue: 

Louisiana' 15 4 

New Hampshire 15.2 

Maine 142 

Rhode Island 10 7 

Maine is one of eight states with more 
than 100,000 person* with a French Mother 
Tongue: 



Louisiana 


572,262 


Massachusetts 


367,194 


New York 


208,801 


California 


200,784 


Connecticut 


142,118 


Maine 


141,489 


New Hampshire 


1 1 2,278 


Rhode Island 


101,270 



II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
POPULATION 

Mother Tongue , 

. Of Maine's 993,663 persons living in 
Maine in April 1970, 141,489, or 14.2%, had 
a French Mother Tongue. There were 3 1,360 
persons, or 3.2% of the total population, 
with other non-English Mother Tongues. 



Mqther Tongue of the Population 
Maine: 1970 





Number 


Percent 


Total Population 


993,663 


100.0 


English Only 


786,920 


79.2 


French 


141,489 


14.2 


German 


4,428 


0.4 


Hungarian 


236. 


0.0 


Italian 


S-,462 


0.5 


Polish 


2,515 




Russian 


624 




Spanish 


1,850 


0.2 


- Swedish - 


1,848 


0.2 


Yiddish 


1,746 


0.2 


All Other 


12,651 


1.3 


Not Reported 


33,894 





Age 

In 1970, 30.7% of the French Mother 
Tongue population was under 15 years of 
age and 8.8% was 65 years of age and older. 
The comparable percentages for the English 
Mother Tongue population were 27.6% and 
I3.l%>. 



Age Distribution of French and 


English Mother Tongue; Maine, 1970 


Age 


Mother Tongue 


English 


French 




(pcrcen 


0 


0-4 


8.2 


9.4. 


5-14 


19.4 


21.4 


15-24 


17.0 


16.7 


25-34 


11.0 


11.4 


35-44 


10.0 


11.5 


45-54 


11.5 


If. 6 


55-64 


9.8 


9.4 


65 and over 


13.1 


8.8 




lOp.O 


100.0 


(N) 


(6,461) 


(2,190) 



Family Characteristics 

Of the families containing French Moth- 
er tongue persons and consisting ofjwo or 
more related persons, 92.2% were headed by 
males and 7.8% were headed by females. The 
comparable percentages for the English 
Mother Tongue were 90.1 and 9,9. 

The median size of primary families con- 
taining French Mother Topgiie persons was 
3.49 as compared to 3.02 for the English 
Mother Tongue families. 

Of heads of French families, 60.8% had 
children of their own under the age of 18 
living with them as compared to 55% of the 
heads of all families. 

Of the Freuft^-language population 8.8% 
were, not living with family or relatives, 
wjpl e 12.4% of the: pnglish-language persons 
*Were K living in comparable situuations; this 
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Residence in 1965 for 
French and English Mother Tongue Persons: Maine, 1970 



Same house (nonmovers) 
Different house in the U. S. 
Same county % 
Different County (migrants) 
Tota] 
Within State 
Between States 
Abroad ar beginning of period 
Moved, residence in 1965 not reported 

Total 
(N) 



English 

57.3 

25.3 

14.9 
7.0 
7.9 
0.9 
1.7 

100.1 

(5,897) 



(percent) 



French 

62.7 

23.8 

10.3 
4.8 

'5.5 
. 0,8 
2.5 

100.1 
(1,978) 



r 



included 4.1% in group quarters as compared 
to 2.1% among the French. 

Mobility of the Population 

About 37.3% of the French Mother 
Tongue population in Maine in 1970 moved 
between 1965 and 1970. Of these known 
movers, 63 \% moved within the same 
county. Comparable figures for the English 
were 42.7% and 58.5%. Among the French 
movers, 14.6% came from anotljer state, 
while 18.2% of the English Mother Tongue 
movers came from another state. Another 



2,0% (French) and 2.1% (English) came 
v from abroad. 



Nativity 



40* 



Among the French Mother Tongue 
population in Maine in 1970, 86.9% were of 
native birth as compared to 97.9% of English 
Mother Tongue persons. Foreign stock, that 
is, persons who were foreign born or were 
children of at least one foreign-born parent, 
accounted for 49.2% of the French Mother 
Tongue population as compared to 12-5% of 
the English Mother Tongue population. 



Nativity and Parentage for French 
and English Mother Tongue Persons: Maine, 1970 

English 

Percent 



Total 
Native • 
Native Parentage 
Foreign or Mixed 
Parentage 
Foreign Born 



Number 

786,920 
770,724 
1689,556' 

81,168 
16,196 



100.0 

97.9 
4 87.6 

10.4 

-2.1 



French 
Number Percent 



141,489 
122,908 
71,828 

51,080 
18,581 



100.0 
86.9 
50.8 

36.1 
13.1 



-V , 
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Veteran Status 



Countr^ of Birth of Parents, French and 
English Mother Tongue: Maine, 1970 

English « French 
(percent) 



Total 


100.0 


100.0 


United States 


87.7 


64.7 


Canada 


8.5 


32.7 


Other Foreign 


3.7 


1.8 


Not Reported 


0.1 


0.9 


(N) ' 


(6,461) 


(2,190) 



Country of Origin 

Among the French Mother Tongue pop- 
ulation 34.5% had parents who were born in 
foreign countries, compared to 12.2% in the 
English population. Of tKese persons with, 
foreign-born parents, 95% of the French par- 
ents came from Canada* whereas 68.5% of 
the English parents came from Canada. 

Race 

" One tenth of one percent of French 
Mother Tongue persons were Ndgro as com- 
pared to three tenths of one percent of En- 
glish Mother Tongue persons. Another one 
tenth of one percent of the French Mother 
Tongue sample was Indian, the same per- 
centage as for the English Mother Tongue 
sample. 



Of the males fourteen years old and 
older and not currently in tip* Armed Forces, 
•"43.2% of the French MothenjTongue persons 
'were veterans. The comparable percentage of 
English Mother Tongue persons was 40.4%. 



School Enrollment 

There was little difference in school en- 
rollment between the French and English 
Mother Tongue groupings for the mandatory 
school attendance ages; both groups re- 
ported over ninety percent in school enroll- 
ment throughout this age sequence. For the 
age groups 18-21, the French reported five 
percentage points less of school enrollment. 

Educational A ttainment 

Of the population 25 years old and over 
of French Mother Tongue, 42.9% had a 
grade school education or less; 37.3% had at- 
tended four years of high school or more, in- 
cluding 10.5% who had some college educa- 
tion. For the English Mother Tongue popula- 
tion, the figures were 17.6% with a grade 
school education or Ie«6, 60.9% with four 
years of high school education or more, in- 
cluding 22.3% with some college education 
or more. About 4.1% of the French Mother 
Tongue population had a college education 
or more, as compared to 9.4% among the 
English Mother Tongue population. 



Age 

4 and 5 
7 thru 13 
Hand 15 
18 and 19 
20 and 21 
22 thru 24 



School Enrollment by Age 
For French and English Mother Tongue: Maine, 1970 



English 



Percent 

88.0 

96.2 

91.2 

65.3. 

35.7 

12.1 



Number 

624 
629 
375 
213 

227 ■ 
282 



French 



Percent 

87.0 
95.6 
92.4 
60.9 
30.4 
12.6 



Number 

239 
* 229 

145 1 
64 
69 
87 
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Highest Grade Attended 
For Population 25 Years Old and Over 
For French and English Mother Tongue: Maine, 



Persons 25 years and Over 

Never Attended 
Elementary : 1 - 7 

8 years 

High School : 1 3 

4 years 

College: 1 - 3 ' 

4 years or more 



(N) 



1970 

English 

100.0% 

0.5 
4.6 
12.5 

21.4 
■• 38.6 



(3,578) . 



V 



\ 




p Frenclj ^ 
100.0% 



/ 



1.6 
V 2J.1 

20.2 

19.8 
26.9 

6.3 

41 

(1 As2) 



ulatfon 2 1 J v * M f ° ther 7?^ ^ had COm P ,eted co,,e 8 e T ^ comparable fig- 

altT I ,* 1 yearS ° f age ' 15 2% had a urcs for the E n8l«h Mother Tongue popula- 

grade school education or less, 59.2% had a • tion are 8.8%, 73%, and 13 2% P ? 
n«h school education or more, and 5.6% 



Highest Grade Attended 
For French and English (Ages 25 - 34): Maine, 1970 



.Population 25 - 34 years of age 

Never Attended 
Elementary: 1 - 7 

8 years 

High School: 1 -3 

4 years 

College: 1 - 3 

4 years .or more 

• ' ' (N) 



English 


French 


100.0% 


100.0% 


0.6 


6.0 


2.0 


, 6.8 


6.1 * . 

• 


| 8.4 


18.2 ' , - 


25.4 . 


48.1 


43.6 ' 


11.7 


10.0 


13.2 


5,6 


(709) 


. (250) 


4 




f ~ 
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Labor Force Status 

Tbe labor force in Maine in 1970 con- 
tained 57.6% of the French^Rlother Tongue 
population of W years and over, as com- 
pared to 53.8% of the English Mother 
Tongue population. The unemployment rate 
was 4.3% fof^lhe French Mother Tongue^as 



46. » 



( ■ 



compared to 37.3% for the Engijsh Mother 
Tongue. ^These unemployment rates are 
based on the civilian labor force. 

Females - constituted 3 39,3% of the 
French civilian hjbor force, and 37.3% of the 
English civilian labor force. 

, / 



< 



Lab 



rce Status 



By Sex for French and English Mother Tongue: Maine, 1970 

English 



Both Sexes / , 
Total 14 y rs and over 

Labor Force 
Civilian Labor Force 
^ Employed 
Unemployed 
Armed Forces* 
Not in Labor Fdfce 

Male 

Total 14 yrs mid over 



, Labor Force 

Civilian Labor Force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
, Armed Forces* 
Not in Labor Force 

F^ale 

Total 14 yrs and over 

Labor Force 
Civilian Labor Force 

Employed 
% Unemployed „ 
Ajrmed Forces* * 

Not in Labor Force 

*Stationed in Maine. 



French 



(2,541) 



PercCnt 



(N) 



100.0 

39.3 
39.2 
37.3 
1.9 
0.1 
60.7 



(826> 



Percent 













(4,790) 


100.0 




(1,554) 


100.0 


(2,578) 


m 

53.8 




(895) 


57.6 


(2,504) " 


52.3 




(885) 


56.9 


• (2,413) 


50.4 




(847) 


54.5 


(93) 


1.9 




" (38) 


2.4 


-(72) 


1.5 


J 


(10) 


0.6 


(2,212) 

y 


46.2. 




(659) 


42.4 


(2,249) 


100.0 




(728)' 


100.0 




73.3 






74.6 




70.2 






73.2 




65.1-^ 






70:6 




2.0 






2.6 




3.1 






1.4 




29.8 






25.4 



100.0 

42.6 
42.6 
40.3 
2.3 
' 0.0 
57.4 
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Class of Worker ' 

Of thd employed persons of French 
MotherJkJiigue, S$J&o worked for wages op 
salary/Tor a private company, business in- 
dividual, as compared to 75.4% among En- 
glish Mother Tongue employed persons. An- 
other JO. 2% 'of the employed French 



worked for local, state or the federal, govern- 
ment, whereas I§.1% of the English Mother 
Tongue persons did. The ^lf-employed rep- 
resented 5.3% of the employed French and 
7.9% of the employed English. Tllfi remain- 
ing 0.6% qf employed per$<ms of both 
groups were unpaid family workers. 



< 



X. 



Class of Worker for 
Mother Tongue Groupings: Maine, 1.970 
i (percent) 

r ■ '• * 



Total Employed 

Class . 

Private wage or salary 
- Government worker 
Federal 

State '3 
Local 

Self-employed Worker 
Unpaid Family Worker 

(N) 



English 
-100.0 

75.4 
16.1 
.5.1 
4.1 

6.9 

7.9 
. 0.6 



French 
100.0 

83.9 
10.2 
3.8 

- 2.5 
3.9 

5.3 
0.6 



(1.209) 




/ 
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Major Occupations 

More French Mother Tongue persons 
were employed as operatives than in any 
other occupational category. The second and 
third largest occupational fields were crafts- 
men and kindred workers and clerical and 
kindred workers respectively. For the En- 



glish Mother Tongue, the first three ranking 
occupations were operatives, clerical work, 
and service occupations other than private 
household work. Below is a table showing 
the major occupation categories as identified 
by the United States Government for French 
and English Mother Tongue persons residing 
in Maine in 1970. 



Percent Distribution of Employment by 
Curreat Occupation and Mother Tongue: Maine, 



Total Employed 

Professional, technical & kindred workers 
Managers & administrators 

Sales worker$ 
Clerical workers 

Craftsmen &kindred workers 

Operatives 

Transport 

Laborers, except farm 

Farmers & Farm Managers 
Farm laborers & foremen 

Service, except private household 
Private household workers 

(N) 



7.0 

1.0 

2.9 

12.8 
2.6 

(3,670) 



French 

100.0 

5.9 
5.4 

6.8 
13.4 

15.5 
25.8 
3.8 

5.4 

0.5 
2.6 

12.8 
2.1 

(1,199) 
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Major Industries 

Among French Mother Tongue persons 
there were more employed in manufacturing 
of nondurable goods than in any other in- 
dustrial category. The second and third lar- 



gest industrial employers were wholesale and 
retail trade aftd professional and related ser- 
vices. Among the English Mother Tongue, 
trade, manufacturing of nondurable goods, 
and professional and related services were 
the leading employment industries. 



Industry of the Employed 
For French and English Mother Tongue: Maine, 1970 
(percent) 



Total Employed 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, and Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable Goods 

Nondurable Goods 
Transportation, Communication, and other Public Utilities 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Business and Repair Services 
Personal Services 

Entertainment and Recreation Services 

Professional and Related Services 

Public Administration , 

(N) 



English 

100.0 

•6.2 
5.2 
28.1 
10.2 
17.9 
5.2 
19.9 
3.9 
1.6 
7.3 
0.7 
17.1 
4.5 

{•3,564) 



> 



French 

100.0 

4.2 
5.6 

39.4 
8.9 

30.5 
3.3 

21.4 
3.3 
2.1 
5.2 
0.6 

12.3 
3.4 

(1,196) 
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ERIC 



16 1 



^54. 

Income ( 

In 1970, 12.5% oT the French language 
persons lived in families with less than a pov- 
erty level of income, as compared to 12.8% 
of English Mother Tongue persons. At the 
other end of the income scale, 22.5% of 
French persons lived in families where the 
family income was more than three times 
the low-income levei,"as compared to 27. \% 
of English persons. 



The terms «poverty» and «low-income» 
are used interchangeably in Census Bureau 
publications. Low-income status is based on 
e*rtfhate 1 dr minimum income needs for vari- 
ous family sizes and rural and urban resi- 
dence, officially adopted for statistical pur- 
poses by the.U. S. Government. 

The low-income level was, for instance, 
about 13,700 for a four-person family in 
1969. i 
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Ratio of Family Income to Poverty Level 
for Mother TJongue Persons: Maine, 1970 
(percent) 



Ratio 


English 


French 


Under 50 


47 


' 3.2 


50 to 74 


3.5 


4.7" 


75 to 99' 


4.6 


4.6 


100 to 124 ^V- 


7.4 


5.7 


125 to 149 


7.5 


7,9 


150 to 199 


46.5 


18.9 


200 to 299 


25,2 o 


' 30.8 


<3QQand over 


27tV° 


22,5 


N. A. 


* 

3.5 


" . 1.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


1O0.0 


(N) 


(6,461^ 


(2,190) 
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^^^^^ - r 
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Mean Persona! Income by Highest Grade 
Attended, by Sex by Mother Tongue. Maine, 1970 

English 





M 


Ml* I 


15,267 


Never Attended / 


3,273 


Elementary 


^ 3,152 


Co jnpleted/Clemen t ary 


3,859 


Some High School 


4,144 


Completed High School* 


5,656 


Some College 


5,103 


Completed College 


- • - • 8,266 


T 

* Over 100 in each sample. 


** Less than 25 cases. 



French 



The mean income of all females with a 
.French Mother Tongue is $2,220 compared 
to $2,112 for English Mother Tongue fe- 
males. French women earned more at each 
educational level than English women, ex- 
cept for -those with no formal education and 
those with a college education. The mean in- 
come of all males with a French Mother 
tongue is $4,964, as compared fb $5,267. 
French males earned more than^EngUsh 
nflfts in the educational levels of elemqji^Ey, 
softie high school and some college levels. 



F 


M 


F 


$2,112 


$4,964 


$2,220 


1,000 * 


1,583 


833 


1,415 


.3,752 


1,705 


1,189 


4,791 


2,298 


1,443 


4,680 


1,754 


2,326, 


- 5,653 


. 2,453 


2,379 . 


5,833 ' 


X 2,814 


3,463 


6,560 


** 



High school graduates when classified by sex 
earned approximately the same amounts 
whether , of French or English Mother 
Tongue. 

Finally, when the income of heads of 
household are considered, the median in- 
come of French heads of household was 
\l 5,050 as compared to $ 5,404 for English 
heads of household. 




Distribution ofTlKome of Heads of 
Household for English and French Mother Tongue: Maine, 4$70 

(percent) 





English 


French 


AH Heads 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than %3,060 


27.2 


26.0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


17.0 


19.4 


$5,000 -.$6,999 


21.0 


21.4 


$7,000 -$9,999 


20.8 


23.0 


$10,000 - $14,999 


9.4 


7.6 


$15,000 or more 


4.6 


2.6 


Median 


5,404 


5,050 


(N) 


(2,321) 


(500) 



/ 
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-fll. GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTIONS 



State Economic Areas and Counties 

The French Mother Tongue population 
is clustered in relatively few areas in the 
State of Maine. In 1970, 76.2% of the 
French Mother Tongue population was to be 
forund irffour counties in two State Econom- 
ic. Areas, 19.4% in Area I and 57.7% in Area 



IV. Area I is Aroostook County, the north- 
emmost county in Maine, m\dl Area IV con- 
tains the southernmost county (York) and is 
the most highly industrialized of the State 
E^pnomic Areas. Within State Economic 
Area IV, Androscoggin County contained 
25.4% of the French Mother Tongue popula- 
tion of Maine in 1970. York Comity con " 
tained 18.5% and Kennebec County con- 
tained 12,9%. 



Distribution of French Mother Tongue and 
Total Population by State Economic Area an4 of 
French Mother Tongue by Coynty: Maine, 1970 

French Mother Tongue 
1970 Percent 



Total 

1970 Percent 



Area I 
Aroostook 

Area II 
Franklin 
Oxford . 
Penobscot 
Somerset 

Area III 
Hancock 
Knox 
Lincoln 
Waldo 
Washington 

Area IV * 
Androscoggin 
Kennebea 
Sagadahoc 

. York' 

Area \ 
Cumberland 

MAINE 



27,442 

"19,376 
1,559 
3,612 
•8,885 
4,475 

1,781 
403 ' 
211, 
200 
467 

81,604 
35,940 
18,264 
1,174 

26,226 

1 1 ,"286 
141,489 



19.4 

1-3:7 

. 11 

' 2.6 
6.3 
3.2 



8,0 
100.1 



94,078 

248,176 
' 22,444 

43,457 
125,393 

40,597 




21,554 
91,2*79 
95,247 
23,452 
Ul;576 



192,528 
993,663 



9.5 
25.0 



/ 



13.8 



32.4 



19.4 
100.1 
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Population Clusters 

Iji 1970, 66.7% of the French Mother 
Tongue population could be found clustered 
around the six cities with approximately 
5,000 or more French Mother Tojngue per- f 
sons, namely Lewiston, Madawaska, Bidde^ 



ford,, Waterville, Augusta and Sqnford. Be- 
low is a. tabulation of the population of all 
the French^lviotHfer Tongue population clus- 
ters. These Clusters are defined in tjjls report 
as^two or more adjoining civil divisions (cit- 
ies, towns or plantations) with 400 or mofe 
French Mother TongUe persons. ^ 
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French Mother Tongue Pppulation Clusters: Maine, 1970 



Cluster 
Maine 

Lewiston, Auburn, Lisbon, 
Webster, Durham, Brunswick 

Madawaska, Gi^jnd Isle, Van 
Buren, St. Agqtha, French-- 
ville, Fort Kent, Walla- 
grass, Eagle Lake 

Biddeford, Saco, Old Orchard 
Beach • ' ^ 

Waterville, Winslow, Fair- 
field, Madjson, Skowhegan 

Augusta-Chelsea 

Sanford-Kennebunk 

Portland, So. Portland, 
• Westbrook, Gorham 

Presque Isle, Caribou, Fort 
Fairfield, Limestone =A — 

Bangor, Orono, Old Town, Brewer 

Ruinford-Mexico 

Livermore Falls, Jay 

Berwick -So. Berwick ' ■» 



Fr.Mo. 
Tongue 

141,489 

36,763 




18,040 

15,676 

10,690 
6^824 
6,442 



6,584 



5,319 
4,&J 
2,665 

953 



"J.- . 



% of Area 
Population 

14.2 



38;5 



95.2 

42.3. 

24.7 
28.4 
30.2 

* 5.9 

14.3 
8.0 
19.5 
20.3 
14.4 



Cumulative 
% of Maine 
Fr.Mo Tongue 

100.0 



26.0 



38\7 

49.8 

5-7.4 
62.2 
66.7 

71.4 

75. V 

78.6, 

80.5 

81.6 

82.2 



Proportion of Total Population 



French Mothet Tongue Propottk)rt of 
Total Population by State Economic Area 
and County: Maine, w70 



Area I - 
Aroostook 

Area II 
Franklin 

' Oxford 
frnobscot 
riscataquis 
t Somerset 

Area III 

Hancock * 
" Knox m - 

Lincoln 

Waldo 

Washington 

Area IV 
Androscoggin 
Kennebec 
Sagadahoc 
York 

i' 

Area A 
' Cumberland 



•30.2 



7.8 



1.3 



25.4 



MAINE 



5.9 



14.2 



29.2 

6.9 
8.3 
7.1 
5.2 
11.0 

1.2 
0.7 
1.0 
2,0 
1.7 

39.4 
19.2 
5.0 
23.5 

5.9 



The State Economic Ajrea which had the 
highest proportion of its population with a 
French Mother' Tongue was Area I (29.2%), 
followed by State Economic Area IV 
(25.4%). In terms of counties, Androscoggin 
County had 39.4% of its population with a 
' French Mother Tongue, 'followed by Aroos- 
took (29.2%), York (23.5%), Kennebec 
(19.2%) and Somerset (11.0%) Counties. 

Utban-Rural Residence 

In 1970^73.9% of the French Mother 
Tongue population lived in urban areas, as 
compared with ^50.9% of the total Maine 
population. The percent of the French 
Mother To ngup^Jopulation which lived in ru- 
ral nonfaMn areas was 24.1; 2.1 lived on 
farms. Tne comparable percentages for the 
""total Maine population were 44.8% and 4.3%. 

Selectefr%ocalities ( 

/ 

Below is a complete list of Maine cities, 
towns or plantations with 400 or more 
French MotJ^ei^IkyiKue persons in 1970. 
These contained 84.9%^the. French Moth- 
er Tongue population of Maine. 



Urban . 
Ruryjl Nonfarm 
Rural Farm 
Total 



* Percent French Mother Tongue for 
Urban and R'ural Residence: Maine, 1970 



Total Population 



r 



Number 
505,796 
444,818 
43,049 
993,663 



Percent 
50.9 
44.8 
4.3 
100.0 



French Mother Tongue 



Number 
104,494 . 
33,961 
3,034 . 
141,489 



Percent 
73.9 
24-0 
2.1 

100.0 



166 



\ 
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Maine Cities, Towns and Plantations 
With 400 or more French Mother Tongue Persons 



c 


i oiai 


V 1 .1VHJ. 


/<> 1 1 . IVIU 




ropiuauon 


v 1 UllgUC 

-» 


'I'/, flCFIIP 

j ungut; 


Asliland Town 


1,809 


604 


B 

33.4 


Auburn 


24,151 


* 6,938 


28.7 


Augusta 


21,945 


6,419 


29.3 


Bangor 


33,168 . 


1,861 


5.6 
15.0 


Berwick Town 


3,136 


469 


Biddeford 


19,983 


1 12,268 


61.4 


Brewer 


9,300 


499 


5.4 


Brunswick Town 


16,195 


2,488 


15.4 


Caribou 


10,419 


2,470 


23.7 


Chelsea 


, 2,115 


*• 405 


19.1 


Eagle Lake 


979 


933 


» 95.3 


Fairfield Town $ 


5,684 


799 


14.1 


Fort Fairfield Town 


4,837 


628 


12.9 


Fort Kent Town 


. 4,587 


3,929 


85.9 


Frcnchville 


1,487 


1,441 


96.9 


Gorham 


7,839 


444 


5.7 


Grand Isle 


, ' 755 


736 


97.5 


^JacEman Town 


/ 869 


413 


47.5 


Jay Town 


3,951 


728 


* 18.5 


Kennebunk Town 


5,578 


• 445 


8.0 


Kittery Town 


,11,028 


474 


'4.3 


Lewiston 


41,779 


25,037 


59.9 


Limestone Town 


10,360 


645 


■« 7.4 


Lisbon p - 


6,649 , 


1,135 


17.3 


Livermorc Falls Town 


3,450 


777 


22.5 


Madawaska Town 


* 5,622 


4,977 


89.1 


Madison Town 


4,482" 


628 


14.7 


Mexico Town 


4,309 


672 


15.6 


MiUinocket Town 


7,544 


993 


12.8 


* Old Orchard Beach Town 


5 S 404 


977 


18.1 


Old Town City 


9,057 


s 1,763 


19.5 


Orofio Town 


9,967 


768 


-7.7 


Portland 


65,116 


2,747 


4.2 


Presque Isle 


11,452 


1,576 


13.8 


Rumford T^vn 


9,363 


1 ,993 


21.3 


Saco * 


H.678 - 


3,331 


28.5 


Sanford Town 


15,72? 


5,997 


38.1 


Skowhegan Town 


7,607 


925 


12.2 


South Berwick Town 


3,488 


484 


13.9 


4 South Portland 


23,312 


; 906 


3.9 ■' 


St. Agatha 


883 


850 


96.5 


fct. FrancisPJantation v , 


i 1,110 


876 


.78.9 


Topsham Town 


5,133 


674 


13.1 


Van Buren Town 


- ' 4,102 


3,844. 


93.9 


Wallagrass Plantation 


534 . 


512 


95.9 


Waterville 


> 18,192 ) .j 


,5,456 


30.0 


Webster 4 


1,623 


491 


31.6 


Westbrook 


14,444 


2,487 


. 17.2 


Win slow 


^ 7,299 


2,882 ' 


39.5 


Wintluop ^ # 


4,290 " 


. 4dl 


9.3 



i 



X 



/ 



f 
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IV CHANGE 



In 1940, the United States Census asked 
Mother Tongue of a 5% sample of the total 
population. In that year, Mother Tongue was 
defined as the principal language spoken in 
the home of the person in his earliest child- 
hoc^. English was reported as the Mother 
Tongue only if no foreign language wasspo^ 
l&n. The tabulations for this question are 
found in the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States r 1940: Population: Nativi- 
ty and Parentage of the White Population, 

■ r 

i . 



Mother Tongue. Washington, D. CA Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 

Number 

From 1940 to 1970, the Frehch Mother 
Tongue population of Maine increased from 
138,260 to 141,489, an increase of 2.3%. 

Proportion ■< 

The proportion of the total Maine popu-' 
lation which wa| French Mother TongCjfe de- 
clined from 16.3% in 1940 to 14.2% in 1970. 

r 



Percent French Mother Tongue 
O/Total Urban, Rural and Rural Nonfarm Population: 
Maine 1940 and 1970 



1940 



Total 
Urban 

Rural Nonfarm 
Farm' 



Total 

100.0V 
100.0^% 
100.0' 
100.0 



French 

16.3 
22.3* 
ltf.9 . 

a.9" 



1970 . 
Total French 



100.0.- 
100/0 
100.0 
100.0 



14.2 
20.6 
7.6 
7.0 



f. 



erJc ->'j* 
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Total 

Urban 
, Rural Nonfarm 

Farm 



Total 
Urban 

Rural Nonfarm 
Farm 



Urban, Rural and Rural Nonfajrm Components 
For Frcrffch Mother Xpngue and Total Population: 
Maine '1 9*40 and 1970 



'1940 s1 



1970 



** 



Total 


1 French 


Total 


Breach 


847,226 


138,260 


993,663 


14_W9 


342,820 


. 76,440 


505 ,796^ „ 




338,140 


47,1£0 • . S 


^44^18 " 


33,961 


164,760 


14,640 


43,049 


, 3,034 


100.0 


lOO.fr^ 


100.0 


100.0 


40.5 


55.3 


50.9 


73.9 


39.9 


34.1 ■' 


44.8 


24.1 


19.4 . 


10.6 


43 


2.1 



* White Population * 
" ** There wfere 104 persons of French Mother Tongue in 1970 who were other than white. 



Urban-Rural 

* 

The proportion of jthe French Mother 
Tongue population which was urban in- 
creased from 55.3 ( % in 1940 to 73.9% in 
1970. The comparable change in the total 
Maine population was from 40.5% to 50.9%. 



Nativity 



The proportiofi^of^ the French Mother 
Tongue population which was native-born 
increased from 78.9% in 1940 to 86.9% in 
1970: * 




♦ Y % * 

Ft en ch lather > J^$t£ 

JNative ' \\ 
Jfclative Pqjjoiritagc $> 
Foreign or MixedJParentage 

Foreign Born 

Total 

(N) 



1940 

36.3 
M2,6 

2U 

100.0 

(138,260) 



Percent 



1970 

50.8 
36.1 

13.1 

100.0 

(141,489) 
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APPENDIX A 

Percent French Mpthcr Tongue Populatipn for Selected Stages 

Area 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Louisiana, 

New York. * 
New Jersey ' - t * *■ 

Pennsylvania" * v 

Ohio 4 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 

Wisconsin ^ 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Florida 
Texas ■* . 
Washington 
California 

United States 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970, General Social.and Economic ^ 
Characteristics, Selected States, Table 49. 

Percentages computed by Franco-American Files, University of Maine at Portland-Gorham. 



Total 


Fr.Mo. 


% Fr.Mo 


Population 


Tongue -r 


Tongue 


993,663 


141,489 


14.2 


737,681 


112,278 


15.2 


444,330 


42,193 


9.5 


5,688,903 


367,194 


6.4" 


948,844 \ 


' 101, Z70 


10.7. 


3,031,705 ' 


142,1 1-8 


4.7 


3,640,442 


572,262 


. 15.4 


18,236,882 


20$,801 


" 1.4 


7,168,143 


44,445 


0.6 


11,793,864 


33,723 


0.3 


10,650,903 


32,014 ( 


. 0:3 


11,109,450 


51,942 


0.5 


5,193,665 


14,777 


0.3 


8,875,068 


81,684 


0.9 




OA 1 1 7 

v 1 / 


u.o 


3,804,971 


sm& 28,413 


0.7 


4,676,495 


13,980 


0.3 


3,922,391 


22,072 


0.6 


4,648,478 


22,693 


0.5 


6,789,383 


64,378 


0.9 


11,195,416 


90,902 


0.8- 


3,409,161 


24,540 


0.7 


19,957,304 


200,784 


1.0 


203,210,158 


.. 2,598,408 


1.3 
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APPENDIX B 



Number and Percent of Largest Foreign 
Mother Tongue Populations in the United States, 1970 



United States 

French 

German 

Polish 

Yiddish 

Italian 

Spanish 



Native 
-Population 

• 193,590,856 

2,187,828 

4,891,519 

: ^.Ol 8,026 

1,155,877. 

.X 6,127,343 



Foreign. 
Born 

9,619,302 
410,580 

1,201,535 
414,912 
438,116 

1,025,994 

*l ,696,240 



Total 
Population 

203,210,158 

2,598,408 

6,093,054 

2,437,938 

1,593,993 

(4,144,315 

7,823,583 



% Total 
Population 

100.0 

1.3 

3.0 

1.2 

0.8 

2.0 

3.8 



Souhs^ U js^ Bur^au^f th.J^Census, Census oHtopulati^i 1970; General Social and Economic 
C/^cteristics, United States SummaryTTables 146, 147. * 

Percentages computed by Franco^American Files, University of Maine at Portland-Gorham. 

. ■ ■ ' &• 
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APPENDIX 0 



Area 
Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

New York 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

Other States 

United States 



Percent Distribution of French Mother Tongue Population 
by Selected States 

f , French Mother 

Tongue 

141,489 ■ « 
' . ' 112,278 

42,193 
• . - f 367,194 
101,270 
* / 142,118 «. 
572,262 
208,801 
44,445 
51,942 : 
81,68ft 
64,378 
90,902 

>: 2,598,4C 



% French Mother 
Tongue 

5.4 
4.3 
1.6 
14.1 

3.9 
5.5 
22.0 

■V 80 
1.7 

2.0 

3.1 

. * *J5 
7.7 
. .14.7 



100.0 



Source: U. S. tyureau of the Census, Census of Population, ?970, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, United States Summary, Tables 146, 147. ^ , < 

Percentages computed by Franco-American Files-, Uhlversfiy of^laine at Portland-Gorflam,, 
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fnjhe following article published in The Professional Geographer of October, 1971, 
Ralph D. Vifero gives u$ a taste of the source material available in the pages of the U.S. 
manuscript een$us on Frendh-Canadian immigration to the United States. This is the 
mother-lode which he mined for his informative doctoral dissertation ^Immigration of 
French Canadians to New England, 1840- 1900. » 
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FRENCH CANADIAN SETTLEMENT IN VERMONT * 

PRIOR TO THE CIVIL WAR 

h 

Ralph D. Vicero 



One of the more fascinating assets of 
the historical geography of New England in 
the nineteenth century concerns the arrival 
and diffusion of successive waves of differ-^ 
ent ethnic groups by which the earlier homo- 
geneous character of the region was radically 
transformed. In this transformation the 
French Cahadians played an important role., 
Our knowledge about this group, however, is 
limited and vague primarily because the pub- 
lished census prior to 1 890 fails to make the 
critical English-French distinction among 
those enumerated as Canadian. The availabil- 
ity of manuscript census materials for the 
period from 1850 to 1880 presents an op- 
portunity to resolve this dilemma. Using 
Vermont in the pre-civil War period as a case 
study, this paper demonstrates how these 
sources of evidence may be utilized to fur- 
ther our knowledge and understanding of 
French-Canadian settlement patterns in nine- 
teenth century New England. 

Early tontact\with Vermont. It is well 
known that French\Canadians began filtering 
into, the border arejjs of Vermont And along 
the Lake Champlain lowlands shortly after 
the Revolutionary War. For many years the 
movement was irregular in character and in- 
significant in volume? During the eighteen- 
twenties there was a noticeable increase in 
the migration as the steadily worsening state 
of Quebejp agriculture caused some habitants 
to abandon their farms and seek a better lot 
south of the border. 

> 
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For many, especially the youth, the 
move often was of a seasonal or temporary 
nature in response to the labor needs of the 
lumber industry and of farming. As time 
passed, however, some of these migrants 
eventually brought families with them and 
became more or less permanently established 
in the state. 

The immigration gained momentum dur- 
ing the eighteen-thirties when widespread 
failure of the wheat crops added to the woes 
*of. many hardpressed Quebec farmers. Arri- 
vals rose sharply in 1837 and 1838 when a 
large but undetermined number of French 
Canadians sought political refuge in the 
wake of the abortive rebellions of these 
years. Although some remained, the majori- 
ty gradually returned to their homes. The 
loss wa$ more than balanced, however, by 
the continuing influx of impoverished cana- 
dien farmers. 

The extent of the French-Canadian pene- 
tration of Vermont in these early years is 
difficult to assess since contemporary 
sources only contain information of a most 
general character. It is clear, however, that 
the center of migrant activity was in the 
northern and westerw portions of the state 
with a primary concentration about Burling- 
ton. For the state as a whole it is probably 
* fair to estimate a French-Canadian popula- 
tion somewhat in excess of 5,000 in 1840. 
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French Canadian Settlement in 1850. 
With the. greatly expanded federal census of 
1850, information becomes available which 
permits the researcher to gaiif a' comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the pattern and character 
of French-Canadian settlement. For the first 
time the census enumeration recorded the 
names of all family members, their place of 
birth, and their occupation. Although infor- 
mation relating specifically to French Cana- 
dians was not published, the raw data have 
been preserved in manuscript form and were 
examined at the state library in Montpelier 
and on microfilm. 

Using the surnames of those,enumerated 
as born in Canada as the key indicator, a de- 
tailed compilation was undertaken of the 
population of French -Canadian origin. There 
are obvious pitfalls in this technique since the 
anglicization and distortions in the spelling 
of the original surnames present a variety of 
interpretative problems. In those cases where 
surnames were questionable, the decision 
frequently could be made on the basis of 
certain distinctive French-Canadian Christian 
names. When doubts could not be resolved 
satisfactorily through jiame analysis or 
through the use of secondary indicators 
which were developed, the individual was ex- 
cluded. Where a French-Canadian female 
married outside the group (a not too com- 
mon occurrence during the period under 
consideration), her identification becomes 
almost impossible.) 

The data thus obtained comprise the 
French-Canadian born migrants and their 
children traced through the male parent. In 
addition, the third generation, though small 
in number, was identified wherever possible 
and included in the enumeration. It must be 
admitted that absolute precision probably 
cannot be Achieved through the kind of cen- 
sus analysis employed for this study. Never- 
theless^ it is the author's feeling that the data 
which were compiled present a fairly accurate 
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FABLE 1 

FRENCH-CANADIAN POPULATION 
IN VERMONT BY COUNTIES 
1850 AND 1860 

County 

Addison 
Bennington 
Caledonia 
Chittenden 
Essex 
Franklin 
Grand Isle 
. Lamoille 
Orange 
Orleans 

Rutland ' 
Washington 
Windham 
Windsor 

TOTAL 

Source: Compiled from U.S. manuscript cen- 
sus, 1850 and 1860. 

portrayal of Vermont's French-Canadian 
population. 

In 1850 this population numbered 12,123 
persons. While some French Canadians were 
found in every county, their overall distribu- 
tion was highly concentrated. Thfc is clearly 
shown in Table 1 and Figure 1. More than 
78 per cent were located in the four-county 
region of Gjrand Isle, Franklin, Chittenden, 
and Addison, which fronted on Lake Cham- 
plain. This is not entirely unexpected since 
the lowlands bordering the lake have served 
historically as the principal transport route 
leading southward from Quebec. Within this 
region, the towns of Burlington, St. Albans, 
and Swanton, all with more than 500 French 
Canadians, contained' the leading , migrant ' 
settlements m the state, «bpt there were, in 
addition, thirty-one other towns in the four 
counties which could claim. more than one 
hundred French-Canadian residents. Else- 
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; TABLE 2 

FRENCH-CANADIAN LABOR FORCE IN SELECTED VERMONT TOWNS, I860 



Percentage Employed As 





Total 


Farmers 






Servants 




. Labor 


and 






and 




Force 


Farm Laborer*- - 


Laborers 


Tradesmen 


, . Domestics 


Burlington 


402 


' 9.2 


36.6 


34.8' 


4.0 


Colchester 


2S2 


13.1 


40.1 


8.7 


/ 2.4* 


St.' Albans 


175 


N 31.4 . 


36.0 


25.1 


'S 4 0 


S wanton 


137 


3S.6 


.40.8 " 


13.9 / 


8.8 


Enosburg / 


125 


40.1 


. 31.2 


12.8/ 


10.4 


Brandon / 


122 


13.1 i 


57.4 


15<6 


9.8 


Highgate / 


1.18 


60.2^ 


17-0 


/ 5.1 


16.1. 


Shorehany 


102 


60.8 


1.0 


/.J6.7 


20.6 ' 


Rutland ' 


101 


32.7 


21.8 


/ 31.7 


-3.0 


Franklin 


94 


71.3 


0.0 


■5.3 


20.2 


Soured Compiled fromi U. S. 


manuscript census, I860. 
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where in the state the migrants generally 
were few in number and widely scattered. In 
only four towns, Brandon, Montpelier, Der- 
by, and Rutland, did the French-CanjHjian 
population exceed , one hundred ^persons. 

„ The Changing Pattern Aff Settlement, 
1850-1860. During th^ighteen-fifties the 
Fgfench-Canadian population recorded a sub- 
stantial 40 per cent increase and numbered 
16,985 persons at the time of The 1860 cen- 
sus enumeration: A little more than one-half 
of this growth likely was accounted for by 
natural increase. If we can assume an annual 
rate of natural reproduction of twe'ttfr per 
thousand, then a net gain from migrafftn of 
about 2,200 persons was experienced. The 
larger share undoubtedly arrived directly 
from Quebec but an' examination of the 
birthplaces of the children as recorded in the 
manuscript censM^Md^cates that a gQodly 
number had movpd in from other states, es- 
pecially tyew York. It is of interest to note 
that but for the Frerch-Canadian immigra- 
tion of this decade, Wlrmont would have' 
registered a decline in its total population. 



/ It is clear that during the eigh teen-fifties 
Vermont had lost her position as tfie princi- 
pal destination in New England for the capa- 
dien migrant. With the expansion of.railwity 
~ facilities between Quebec and the United 
States the immigrants, though still relatively 
few irt number, began to bypass the state in 
favor of the cities and towns of the south, 
where employment (particularly in the man^ 
u f act u ring sector) , was^ more , abu ndant . 
Wliereas Vermont had contained about 60 
^per cent of New England's French Canadians 
at the beginning of the decade, by 1860 th£ 
percentage had fallen to 43 per cent. 

An examination of Table 1 and a "com- 
parison of the maps in Figure 1 suggest the 
degree of population change and the modest 
trend toward a taore disperse^ pattern of 
distribution which was experienced between 
1850 and 1860. Nof so clearly revealed w$s 
the Experience in forty-seven towns wher^f 
decline in numbers was observed. This re- 
flects the transient nature of so many of the 
migrants-* characteristic which was to earn 
the\French Canadians a long standing ad- 
verse reputation throughout .Ne;W England. 

■ 4^ 
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While many Fren\h -Canadian settle- 
ments in Orleans, Rutland, and, Washington 
counties were recording noteworthy expan- 
sion, it must be emphasized that develop- 
ments during X\ie decade tended largely to 
reinforce those patterns already established 
by 1850. Thus the four-county region bor- 
dering Lake Qiamplain, > containing moi;e 
than 73 pe{ cent of the state's French Cana- 
dians in I860, retained its pre-eminence. 
With only a few exceptions, the major carta- 
dien communities remained* cohcentrated 
here. Burlington, with close to 1,500 French 
Canadians, was by far the dominant itenter 
both in Vermont and in the whole of New * 
England. 



state, the to\ 
the imiJI^ii 

but al*> a i$n 
ployment op 



Compared YvitlggA areas of the 
state, the towns ftf^e^ni V£fmojnt offered 
ints not 'otaly 'easy ^feasibility 
greater nuipber and vaT^fy pf- em- 

oppprtunities/Here, as elsewhere, 
French Canadians found^obs iposi easily in 
the lower ^ade occupations which nativy • 
worfcers sought to arVoid. This is illustrated in 
Ta'ble 2, compiled '"frim the njranusciript cen- 
sus* which 4 presents a generalized breakdown , 
of the labor force Jfor selected towns. 

-In the piajority of towns tjhe^ largest 
number* of - French<?anadian workers were 
listed simply under the yague category of la- 
borers. Most fouiuf ^casual employment as/ 
day , laborers while others were hired as 
briqkmakers, wood choppers and quarry 
work^r^ Large Aumbefs^were engaged in ag- 
riculture, a fe^ apparently operating their 
own farms, but the majority consisted <rf 
hired far» laborers. Many single migrants^ 
especially women, receivpft teady employ- 
ment as domestics and servants. Somewhat 



surprising is the extent to which the canadi- 
ens were' found as tradesmen of one type or 
another, French^Canadian carpenters, ma- 
sons, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and painters 
were especially numerous in those towns 
which contained more urbanized communi- 
ties. With manufacturing limited in Vermont, 
few French Canadians were recorded holding 
factory jobs. One significant exception was 
Colchester where sev£hty-six were employed 
in a textile mill in the village of Winooski^ 

By and large the French Canadians had 
, migrated to improve their economic position 
and. a few achieved considerable success. 
Charles JLafountain, a merchant in Winooski, 
'jt for example, reported to the census marshal 
**^in 1860^jgal and personal property to the 
value 6rRfc, 700 white* Francis Laclare, an- 
other merchant in the sihie village,' claimed 
. an $>tate t)f $ 19,000. These, however, were 
exceptional cases and for the most part the 
v massif, the French Canadians remained rela- 



tively poor. 



e^^i 



} Conclusion. Using ftie manuscript cen- 
sus as a data source, this paper, has presented" 

flrew information and^tnalysis of the French- 
Canadian settlement pattern in Vermont be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. A similar approach 
could be applied to the study of French Ca- 
nadians (or English Canadians for that mat- 
ter) in the remainder of New England as well 
as in other parts of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the massive quantity alid variety 
of detailed data buried in the pages of the 
manuscript census, suggest a host of otfier 

, profitable uses' to Which it could be put in il- 
luminating the historical geography of nine- 
teenth century America. 
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THE ^SENTINELLED REVISITED 
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Richard f Sorretl's article, based on his doctoral dissertation, presents a scholarly 
analysis of the famous * Sentinel le affair.* He uses contemporary sociological concepts 
as Analytical tools and he situates the dissension within the ethnic group in the context 
of 'the social history of the United' States in the 1920's Jn the process, Sorrell graphical-' 
ly describes the ^major ingre<jjwts of the controversy, which he sees as the French-Cana- 
dian heritage, the American ^x^tience ayi the Woonsocket milieu. It can said that 
this topic, involving as it does f/ra fundamental issues of ethnic and religious Ughts along 
with^ the authority of the hierarchies within the Church, has not yet been Jaid to rest. 
Dissension still exists among some Franco-American groups as to the import qfitfjmpact 
of the Sentinelle question qn Franco- American survival and self-concept.^Some from 
within the group feel strongly that this is THE event which banned the weakening and 
, gradual assimilation of the French into the English-speaking New England society of the 
twentieth century, although scholars like Bessie Blopm Wessel place great importance on 
intermauii^esin^at respect Nevertheless, a clear understanding ofjthe Franco-Ameri- 
cans tpts in part on the study and analysis of 'their reltifous convictions and conf^ts. 
nQ denying t ^ at t ^ e ^Sentinelle affairs relates directly to t fiat, concern. 
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THE SENTINELLE AFFAIR (1924-1929): 
RELIGIOUS AND MILITANT SURVIVANCE 



IN WOONSQCKET, RHOD$ ISLAND 

9 



by 



Richard S. Sorrell 



The struggle is dead only for- those who are 
1W/-Elphege Daignault, leader of Seh- 
Jinelles, , 

We aVe Catholics for salvation, but French 
I Canadian^ only - by accident of birth-}. 

> Albert Foisy, moderate Franco -Ameri- 
-' *can opposed to Paignault. 1 
h is not th# blood* in one's- veins that makes - 
"t * ' the Cath'oitc, but it is belief in a doctrine 
and submission- Bi^ho)> William Hickey 
of Providence, archenemy of Sentinelles. 

* : .. * ' a - - ^ 

; The Sentinelle affair deserves Sturdy not J 

• merely because it happened, eyen though (lie " 
tale, contain^ its share otdramatic'incidents.? 
Such drpifia, c6nsiderted jn isolatiofi/ might 

Ji be hut a «teinpeit in a Jteapot,» The affairs 
cjahn for attention derives from the interre-% 
. lationship 6^ Sbntinejlism wijh related top* f 
ics: Franco-Americans ais an ethnic group, ^ 
Y^ponsocket as axomtaunity, and the qu<»-^ , 
t ton of mx^nilurvivance. The; history of 
both Canada .and th<> United States reveals 
many serious questions about topics' sych as ' 
etj^iicity, nationalism, assimilation, and re; 

- ligion:* These are often handled it) an overly^ ^ 

- "simplified fashiori, ^ojnetilhes gpproacliing 

* ah s^ithfer-or* syndrprte (Either "a person is / 
viewed as an immigrant \l6mimi tecchy na- op- 
tional background and homel^d^religion^or 
seen.^faccoming assimilated into a new na- 
tfonalism and. differing, religious' Ways). By i 

. taking a loot at sudi /ju est ion^wi thin a spe- 
cific context, it is 'possible to examine them , 
more deeply .and see thai thtfji possess ah un- 
dreamed-of complgxityT^Her^j tfoe specific 
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context is French Canadian immigrants and^ 
their descendants in Woonsocket, ''Rhode ls- 
land v who became immersetj/^uring the 
1920s in the controversial Sentinelle affair. 
What is conventionally thought ta beirela- 
Ujively -simple model of immigration-asumila- 
. tio*l becomes an intricate interaction of 
assimilation, religion, and nationalism, pro- 
^ ceeding on multiple interwoven levels. 

In the years following World Wat I a 
group of Franco-AmeriCans in Ne^y England, 
most itotably in Wbonsocket,, became in- y 
9 creasingly militant concerning tlje state of 
th^r ethnic and religious survival. These first 
and second generation French Canadian ipi-^ 
migrants feared^ that their stfrvlvatype -yhich 
their ancestors in' Quebec had fought so long 
, t to ^tt^in and maintaln-was being threat- 
v ened. Led -by EIpMge Daignault of Woon- 
socket, 1 these militant Franco-American^ 
^ Called thm\M\es ^tntinelles ( Relieving' that 
„'fthey lipd to be constantly the ^atch» 
\ ft^assiifrUatiopist dangers. They increasingly 
idHhif^l * the x^rijjcipal « America nizing» 
tb be the Irish hierarchy of tha 
lie Church. They felt that th^ Irish 
tu^Bid vantage of their dtfcriinant position 
^wlfllftTthp church by attempting to force |b- ^ 
• ter -arriving Catholic i;mpigrant groups, who') 
, unlike the Irish did' no* speak English, Vo 
quickly assimilate and ^mWioanizfe thehi- 
selves. DfkignauFt et al also disTrUsted - in- 
creasing centralization oC-^ipcesan activities, 
which they *fe|t Uueatehed thfe autonomy 
arnf infHie/ice of indjindu&l Francft-American 
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parishes' Sent luetics viewed both of these pol- 
icies As part of a long-standing desire on the 
part of the hierarchy to eliminate all vestiges 
of « national* parishes. 

t> 

* .* 

By 1924 the battle had begun in earnest,* 
as [jaignault and his follo^grs established 
their newspaper, La Setttinelle, in Woon- 

/socket and began to gather support in other 

? ^Franco-American centers ii^New England. 

^they refund to contribute to diocesan fund 
drives of Bishop yVilliairi^ickey, pjyticularly * 

' for'thft'new Gifhotfc hlP $cliool in.WoW 

socket Sfc nt St c,,ar,es Although this ^ 

Itge hacfflSen'built primarily ior the use of 
- Franco Aii^Hcan youth, Sentinelles claimed 
t that .it was. befing^used by Hickey, an Iris^ 
J American, to further assimilatiohist goals. 

Sentinelles wante^/a school .solely for Fran- . 

co-Americans, with - sumtotifast goals and 

French- fls the (JoininilVrt^ripoge of instruc- 
tion. Hickey; envisaged an institution where 

Franco-Americans, although iif the majority , 
. ftould mingle, with other groups and- 

through a bilingual atmosphere, combine a 
respect for theif heritage with preparation t 

fox life in an American environment. What 
;one considered a virtue, the other saw'as a 

fault. X 

Absolute equality ojf French and English t 
' was A minimum demand of Sentinelles. 
Mount St. -Charles was\not ifte unilingual 

product of assimilationw fanitics. There 

* * ' »\ t<+ \% * ■■ 

was a genuine attempt to provide far teach- 
ing and usage of*French. .Hpwevtr #pre is 
little doubt that English ddminjjted With in- 
icrc 



side and outside the classroom. A great ma- 
jority of Mount St. Charles* students were 
Fra£t%*Ai^ican. The problem Was^ that 
Sentinelles wanted exclusivity rather than a 
majority^-* ' l " ' " * ; v *' 



Americans could never really control the 
destiny of the school since it did not belong 
to a Franco-An^rican parish. Whether qj not 
the school was bilingual at any given time 
tfps unimportant, since Sentinelles saw the 
tttshop as free to Anglicize it whenever he 
pleased. In addition they argued that the di- 
ocese should discontinue its practice' of as- 
sessing each parish an obligatory t|iiota*m 
fund; drives, and they demanded that ^the 
French language have at least jan equal %>t 
ing with English in all Franco^uericaflfyar- 
ish schopls. » ' i ^ & 



Tactics of Sentinelles became increasing- 
ly aggressive from I 9%M927. They peti- 
tioned the Pope in an attempt to halt the ac- 
cepted practice by which ench dioces£ took 
a p^centage/W its parishes' funds. When the 
' Pope backed Bishop Hickey, Sentinellesjn- 
^ stituted a civil suit and 'began a boycott of . . 
- all contributions to the Church, including 
pe\y rent. . * 

» ** f 

The struggle in WoonsockeH reached its 
apex ill 1927-1928. On one Sunday Holy 
Family parish priests "refused entry ' to any- • 
orfe who would not pay pew rent, and thi^v/*" 
used Woonsocket city pplice to supervise 
this process. The cure, of St. Louis parish was 
suspended and then dismissed by the bishop, 
for supposed Sentinelle leanings. An sjged 
^Sentinelle wjfs refused last rites by the 
church until he repented, with opponents 
. „ and a/lvocates"of SefrffnellisyL keepinjykcon- 
tinuous watch pver his death bed. B JPsides 
clainfed victory after his death, Sentmtllistes 
' saying he had not repented a.nd opponents 
insisting he did. Sentinelles charged that 
/ some Franco-Amerioaivparish priests'refused 
confession and communion to known lead- 
L ers of the' movement who were not paying 
pew tent. These and other incidentsttesulted 



in -much a«imojni6us name-calfcng and oc- 
casional' phySicifif Violence. Both priests and 



Sentinelles alsa though^' of MqfontJ&t^ 
ClutHes as a diocesan- institutio\i wjtiich the 
% bishopVas using to further centralization at^ .\ laity were partich^ants, while tlje battle- 
the e^pWe of the individual parish. Franco- 



laiiy -were pan mpaj ua, wump wjc u«ii»iv, 

ground inclifded pulpit, cbnfessional, and 



communion rail. La Sentinel^ attacked Bish- 
op Hickey as a tfJudas,)) and those Franco- 
American „ priests who supported him as 
«traitors» to their race. One of these priests 
responded by labeling Sent Indies its ^jackas- 
ses, pigs and drunkards. » La Tribune, WGon- 
socket organ of those Erarifeo-Americans * 
who opposed, Sentinellism, called Daignaiilt 
aiKt his followers <^Satai)ic Bolsheviks» and 
«Sacco-Van3jpt{i anarchists. » ) 

For over a year Daignaiilt attracted, a 
jjkirge and vociferous Franco-American fol- 
lowing. They attended his public profest 
meetings, contributed to fund raising drives^ 
and boycotted Masses in their home parishes 
white attending *<t parish in a nearby town 
h^^ledby a Franco-AVnerican priest friendly 
^to -Sentbtelflsw. However the culmination 
came in April 1 928 when the Pope expom- , 
huini^Med all Sentinellgs whp signed the civ- 
il suit. This dramatic event clfimed the death 
knell of the movement. Even militantly re- 
bellious Franco- Americans like Daignaiilt, 
who were caustic critics of some of Catholi- 
cism's practices, felt a profound fear wlien 
confronted with ,the spectre of being cast, 
out from their church. Within, a year all had 
repented and excommunications were lifted. 

f This five year battle ( 1 924 1 929) greatly * 
agitated Franco-Americans and other Catho- , 
fics^nT^W<*onsocket, -as well as v elsewhere in 
Rhode Jpland and New England. TJie struggle 
was ah^g^ entirely Catholic, involving con- - 
flict between Franco^Ametifcans and a pre- 
dominantly Irish church hierarchy. A further 

'intriguing aspect is the split whjjph (lie affair ^ 
causedTwithinr Woonsocke|'s Franco-Ameri- 
can community. Moderates, includitfg almost 
till parish priests and* most lay commumty^--^ 
leaders, insisted that loyalty tq^ the church 
overrode ethnic concerns, and opposed both* 
tactics and goals of Senttnelles. Ouring^the 
most troubled time (1927-1 928),. these two 
battled so violently that the conflict as- 

, sumeji intert^cine and self-destructive quali- 



ties, heightening its drama and emotional im- 
pact. Partially because of SentinellKm's bit- 
terly fratricidal character Senttnelles failed 
to enlist the lasting support of a majority of 
Woonsockefs Franco-Americans, and thus 
were doomed to failure, hi- the long-run, 
Sentinellism probably hacj a deleterious ef- 
fect! both on survlvance and on the overall 
standing 6f Franco-Americans .in New En- 
gland. * p 

The Sentinelle affair challenges some tra- 
ditional assumptions about the ethnic life of 

.America's white immigrant nationalities, ancf 
calls forth the image of a bubbling cauldron. 
Was the path towards acculturation and as- 
similation as straight or unhindered as is 
sometimes assumed? For those who feel thaj 
immigrant groups constituted homogepeous 
entities! or that they at least strove to pre- 
sent the image of a united front to the out- 
side world, the intensity of infighting among 
Franco-Americans during the Sentinelle af- 
fair proves instructive. Beliefs, tactics, and 
goals of Sentinelle Jtaiders indicate the preva- 
lence of miUtS|pe,Jmen fiercely reactionary, 
among soni^E^hite ethnics. The vehemence 
of Frencl^jpanadian-Irish hostility is also par- 
ticularly evident. A study of Sentinellism 
adds an historical dimension to thfe «power» 
reawakenftlgs of white ethnic groups in, the 
1970s.. While this may deflate some of the 
current romanticizing about su^h, «unmelt- 

, ables,» it also demonstrates the confining na- 
ture of the traditional framewojk TOf immi- 
grant studies. 1 ' w 

x • 

Sefltinelhsrri*s basic claim for recognition 
lies in its restnjctuqtygrff a «nH>dfct>> of the 
immigrant experifipqo. IWpst historical^ so- 

, ciological ihodels oj^ihnicity, whether « An- 
glo-conformity,)) /«melting pot,» r<cultural 
pluralism,* ^structutffl pluralism,)) or «ac- 

'culfilratioii,* pos^cS^v^^relative simplicity 
and wlioleness^fVfplanation.^ Examination 
shows that', at least inHhe cSSe of Franco- 
Americans in Woonsocket during the 1920s, 
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a simple model must give way to complex in- 
teraction. The proper image might be that of 
a lasagna like folding together of many lay- 
ers, in tthich all interact but each retains 
something of its distinctiveness. 

The first layer of experience affecting 
Franco-Americans in the Sentinelle affair 
, consists of their French Canadian heritage, 
with its volatile and intricate mix of nation- 
alism aitd religion. This heritage was not bur- 
ied in antiquity, long-lost and dead, but was 
alive and raging in the Quebec homeland, 
mere hundreds of miles away. During the 
Sentinelle years Qnitecols battled among 
themselves and against outsiders over issues 
similar to tlro$e contained within the Senti- 
nelle dispute. The «Francos» were a|g> 
«Americans,» thus adcjJhg a second Wyer of* 
'American experience on top of the Frencfr 
Canadian inheritance. To itnde^stand the mo- 
tives and actions o^ both those Franco* 
Americans who ^became Sentinelles and 
those who opposed the movement, one must 

* comprehend the legacy of their* immigration 
process, which added threats of assimilation 
ai}d nativism in a new en^rOnment. The reli- 
gious problem, including the^ole of Frarico- 

Americans within thfc Catholic church and. 
the place of the church in society, became 
more complicated in the United States. J± 
third layer of density is the specific locale in 

s which the affair took place, that the ef-. - 
feet which the industrial, religious, and eth- 

. nic milievnwof Woonsocket had oil the parti- 

v cipants. - ' 

« : . . 

The « French connect ion, » botl^Canadi- 1 J 
an and American, is Jjie basic key to anuiv ■* 
derstanding of the Senfintelle affair. Those 0 
Franco- Americans involved in th$ cfispute v 
^ were'shaped by a French CanJhian heritage 

• made more immediate and influential by the 
clos6iiess«of the Quebec homeland' ana the 

$0% continuing, intensity of th£*natioAal experi- y 
ence tlj^re. From 1760 to the* 1920s, the'is- 
sue of national survival was a cbnstant con- 



cern in a. country controlled by ^outsiders.* 
From thte 1800s cm, French Canadian elite 
were engaged in an active program of main- 
taining and stimulating nationalism among 
the masses, resisting Anglais encroachments 
while fighting among' themselves over ends 
and means. Events of these years, from the 
conquest (see below) to the conscription is- 
sue of World War I (when many French Ca- 
nadians resisted being drafted* to, fight in 
what they considered an Anglais war), 
shaped French Canadian national character 
and dominated the cultural baggage; of those 
who emigrated to New EnglancjL Many of the 
attributes exhibited by Franco-Americans 
during the Sentinelle dispute can seeji as a 
direct extension of Canadien national char- 
acter. The conquest refers to the British de- 
feat of the French in the Seven Yeafs War 
(1756-J763), the consequent Session of New- 
France to England, and the two hundred 
.years of British and English Canadian rule of 
French Canada which has followed. Histori- 
ans have argued over ffie precise nature of 
this rule, but most agreq that the trauma of 
being conquered and^ governed by «for«ifTi- 
ers» has played a major role in producing 
Frenth Canadian national characteristics 
listed in the next paragraph. 4 

* Like their ^counterparts in the French Ca- 
nadian,*ltte, Sentinelles leaned heavily upon 
a traditional and often romantic view of 
their Quebec heritage s culminating in a 
^virtual «cult of the. past* epitomized by 
r Quebec's, motto Je mi souviens («I remem: 
~ber>>j. 5 <Daignau!t and his! followers exhibit- 
ed aitfextreme sense pf conservative national- 
ism, andian obsession with national^urvwal 
# (la sutvivancb) wftichis familiar to^rtidents 
*of FVench CanadiaVi history., Tlveir sense <$f 
aloneness and enmity towards outsiders, cul- 
minating in an<afllfcst patholo|Pal insecur- 
ity, paranoia, and persecutioh complex, 
made Sentinelles, the 1 psychological. heirs of 
French Canada. Those. involved irilthe Senti : 
nelle affair demonstrated furrier personality 



traits which ;\re linked to French Canadian „ 
character, such tis pride, imprudence, and in- 
dependence a ad h|ck of discipline, accompa- 
nied by a somewhat contradictory authori- 
tarianism which could take on the messianic 
guise of a « search for a leader. » Sentinelles 
surely felt that they were carrying on the 
French Canadian national mission. 

Woonsocket however was not French Ca- 
rtada. The Sentinelle affair can also instruct 
readers as a test case of how Franco-Ameri- 
cans became different from' their Quebec 
brethren. Many franco-American religious 
and lay leaders struggled long and hard in 
the years between the Civil War and the 
Great Depression as they encouraged ihe 
masses to preserve their religious, ethnic, 
and national heritage in this Strahge, new 
land. In many ways their * exhortations 
proved successful. Retention of the French 
language, intra marriage within the nationali- 
ty, the building of national parishes with ac- 
companying schools, the creation of national 
societies and- newspapers--all were per- 
fornied diligently "and persistently. ®^ 

Yet the means^could never entirely ac- 
complish the desired end. Franco-Ameri- 
cans in NeVK England lacked the demograph- 
ic, linguistic, cultural, and religious solidarity 
of French Canadians in Quebec, as well as 
the special rights and status accorded* them 
in Canada by law And custom. If the Smelt- 
ing pot» of* the United States was' ilhigiori- 
,ary, more in the realm pf'mytj) finfl symbol 
than a reality, so was its/opposing counter- 
part, cultural pluralist The vision, ojf ttoose 
liberal intellectuals during the first decades % 
of the 4wertfietji century who foresaw •art * 
America «jn ^yljich mja^nationalitie^would 
live in fconce^t, each ^maintaining the flavor 
of its original heritage and its interest in its > 
original homeland, » was also .blurred *| The 
SentiheJle affair show$}hat if sc^ne metlib^rs . 
of a group maintained Jtoo much of an inJer L 
est in' their homeland rftid heritage, natjipnalK 



ties might not «live in concert. » In addition 
the Franco-American experience shows thai, 
for the great majority of a nationality, cultur- 
al pluralism was unattainable and not even 
desired by many. In no way was assimilation 
of Franco-Americans complete by the 1920s, 
in either Woonsocket or New Englan^l as a 
whole, whether the criterion be cultural as- 
similation 7 or structural. 8 By that time how- 
ever Franco-Americans, especially those who 
Irad been born in the United States, were on 
their way to becoming «of» America as well 
as «in» it, economically, politically, socially, 
religiously, and intellectually. 

Thus in a way tl\e Sentinelle dispute was 
- like the «noya» phase of a star, a brief, final 
surge of light and energy before a final extin- 
guishment. From this vantage point, Dai- 

\- ^niiult et al became reactionaries whose* 
actions were the climax of a series of illusory 
attempts to transplant Quebec info-New En- 
gland. The icollapse of Sentinellistn merely 

" reaffirmed the impossibility of this, and sig- 
nalled the fijial triumph of moderate Franco- 
American leaders, who accepted the need for 
cultural assimilation And adaptation to 
American environment. Although they never 
Articulated their desires, this was probably 

• the preference of the mass Of Frahcp-Ameri- 
^ans by the 1920s, even if it ultimately 

spelled the enjd of survivance. Sdnj^of 4he^ 
Sentinelles may haye realized this, ^t ^Sst 
subconsciously. Many of the-Fre^ch CanadK 

' % an elite whojeft Quebec' for\Npjv Engtafid 
f musUg|yc hacLjmixed feelings and ascertain 
^li^^^uilt .atbou* ^ the*jmpUjat|oji that 
tlfiieS^migratjon sfaggfested jto^Whied eco- , 
nomro sue&ss fcnd * new J^mor^ ;tiian the 
survivance of Quebec. Th€. v«Hremejfce that 

- some displayed in attempting toW^nsf er 5iir- 

• vlvance \o New England, evident intheSejfe- 

• tinelte Hfeir, ifiay ttave ^ea;partiaJly an at- 
tempt tp redeem theitiselveff * * 

x M • * • x .- 

The isstie of rellfcio;i4s as important as 
, th|* <JFrenchVonnecJid|i> if one is to Mfdty- 
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stand the deeper historical resonances^of 
Setiiirtelllsm Catholicism was not only ah in- 
tegral |part of the participants' Canadien 
background, but also provided the basic 
arena within which the struggle took pllice. 
How did Catholicism affect Senfinejlismr 
and vice-versa? It is impossible to compre- ^ 
hend the vehemence with which franco- 
Americans on both sides of the dispute 
fought without knowing the importance of 
religion in their daily lives. Most of ihe Fran- 
co-American elite carried the concept of a 
providential mission with them from French 
Canada: past and future, heritage and des- 

.tiny, were linked together by a divine union 
of nationalism and Catholicism. They werfe 
the pure Catholic nationality which would 

^expand the kingdom of God and expose the>' 
false material values of Protestantism. Rsli- 
gipn thus became a way of life, rather than 

1 just a part of life, as Catholicism became in- 
creasingly Associated with nationalism in 
Quebec, and with conservative and even re- 
actionary theological and social views. Dai- 
gnault and his associates were heirs to this 
tradition, in both their incessant linking of 
foi (faith) and tongue (language) yd their 
penchant for « looking back ward. >> : ' 

But outsiders err when they picture the 
Catholic Church as a monolithic force, since 
UJCrjE4|wently becomes a house divided. Senii-.. 
nelles were not pious, passive, and accepting 
church-goers; they were. constantly in rebel- 
lion against tly?ir Catholic superiors. Was not 
this a {ejection of their .French Canadiah di-' 
vine mission?* No, for they also inherited & 
somewhat contradictory religious ^stance 
.from Quebec, the rebellious attitude which 
many parishioners exhibited towards the 
Catholic church hierarchy there. This hierar- 
chy, although solidly French Canadian, was * 
forced to take an ambivalent and vacillating 
stand on French Canadian nationalism. This 
was due partially to the Church's precarious 
position vis-a-vis their English rulers in" the 
years before confederation, and in part a re- 



sult of the Church j> fear of revolutionary na- 
tionalism. Whatevet^the reasons, this attitude 
caused some French Canadians, particularly 
during times of crisis like the rebellion of 
1 837 or the /foM£e<iuibord affair, to voice 
discontent with the church hierarchy and en- 
gage in decidedly «unfaithful» acts towards 
them. During these battles the actions and 
desires of rebellious French Canadians were 
frequently similar to Jfeose of the Senti- 
7 nelles. The rebellion of 1 837 took place in 
both Lower Canada (Quebec) and Upper Ca- 
* nada (Ontario), and was primarily due to dis- 
content with an unrepresentative political 
system. In Quebec however increasing 
French-English animosity was also a factor. 
The rebellion failed dismally in both prov- 
inces, but French Canadian nationalism in 
Quebec was stimulated. The /?oi/£e-Guibord 
affair featured a group of militant and an- 
ti-clerical French Canadian nationalists (the 
Rouges) wj hftJbecame involved in a bitter dis- 
pute in MR 870s with church hierarchy 
over whetner a deceased Rouge (Guibord) 
could be refused burial in a Catholic ceme- 




If merging Catholicism and nationalism 
could become troublesome in Quebec, amal- 
^ gamation of foi and langue proved 6ven 
" morc^lusive and problematicaj in the Uni- 
ted States. Many religious and la/ leaders 
who immigrated to New England "carried 
^with them the idea of the providential mis- 
sion. Catholicism however as Fremin Canadi- 
ans knew it was as altered in America as was 
survivance. Franco-Americans no longercon-' 
trolled the hierarchy of the church as did 
their counterparts in Quebec, and the status 
of Catholicism itself was far different. Free- 
dom of religion meant that the church could 
never enjoy legal and financial advantages 
which accompanied its semi-established posi- 
tion in Quebec. There, outside of ftfontreal, 
the only thing rarer than a non-French Cana- 
- dian was a Protestant, tut in the United 
States (even in New England) Catholics were 



in a distinct minority, and Franco-Americans 
were a minority within Catholicism, The ad* 
ministrative control of the church hierarchy 
was far tighter here than had been the case 
v in Quebec, particularly over control Of par- 
ish finances. Finally and most importantly , 
there was the Irish «problem.» In America 
J he lr$h had gained almost exclusive control 
of the clmrdi hierarchy, and \yere hesitant 
to give up any of this control to later-arriv- 
ing Catholic immigrant groups. So Franco- 
Americans were not masters of their own re- 
ligious house, as they had been in Quebec. , 
To complicate the matter further, the Irish 
vision of religion and nationality was far 
different fljbm that of French Canadians. In- m 
stead of fusing foi, tongue, and rnoeurs (man- 
ners and customs), the Irish church hierar- 
chy advocated maintenance of the first at 
the expense of the second and third. They 
felt that if Catholic immigrants became 
« Americanized » in terms of language and 
customs, Protestant Ai&ef ica wpuld be more 
likely to forgive them their religion. 

Many * Franco-Americans, particularly 
. militants like the Sentinelles, focused upon 
the Irish hierarchy and its supposed assimila- 
tionist plot as the sole cause of their relig- 
ious difficulties. This reveals one of the 
greatest weaknesses of Daignault and his sup- 
porters—their failure to recognize how all of 
the other differences between Catholicism inv 
Quebec and in New England foredoomed 
any attempt to transplant the providential 
mission. Moderate Franco-Americans in 
Woonsocket like Eugdne Jalbert and Elie V6- 
* zina, who refused to adopt the conspiratorial 
framework ,6f Daignault, realized the need 
for adaptation to realities of the religious sit- 
uation in tlftir npw land, Jalbert and V6zina 
were both officers , of the Uition St.-Jean- 
Baptiste, Ftolteo-American national fraternal 
and mutual benefit* ^)ciety whose headquar- 
ters were infVoonsocket. The UhiQii was>the 
center of opposition to fyntinetiism anvong 
« moderate Franco-Americans. , £ . 

j, ™ • 



Recognition gaps in the religious vision 
of Sentinelles should not conceal the fact 
. that they did raise some important questions 
* concerning the nature and functioning of 
American Catholicism, Two of these dealt 
,,with ends, while one hinged on means. What 
was to be the role of national minorities 
within the church in the United States, and 
how was (jrte to reconcile nationality and re- 
ligion? Daignault and company felt that na- 
twnalities-specifically their own— should 
have a much larger, roj£, including increased 
emphasis on mother tongue, national par- 
ishes, schools, priests, and bishops. Some 
went so far as implying that if nationality^ 
and religion conflicted, nationality shoyld 
take precedence. The church hierarchy knd 
moderate Franco-Americans who supported 
them agreed that nationalities had a place 
within American Catholicism, but ethnic 
concerns had to be subordinated to the com- 
mon goal of all Catholics— preservation of re- 
ligion. Moderate Franco-Americans insisted 
that this did not mean extermination of na- 
tional parishes, apd church leaders agreed. The 
years after the Sentinelle s affair however have 
shoWn the correctness of Daignault* s cpn- 
v cern, for the importance of nationalities 
and their parishes has steadily decreased' Yet 
Daignault was probably right for the wrong 
reasons. This decrease has been primarily 
due to broader trends 1 sucfi as weakening of 
immigrant-ethnic ties,-,rather jthan the result 
of active policies on the part of the church. 
The war was lost even if Daignault had won 
his battle, since the end restilt wOuld'^ilti- 
mately have been the same. Of course Fran- 
co-Ameri^ins were not the only Catholic im- 
migrants to come into conflict with the Irish 
hierarchy. Italian, Polish and *)ther Eastern 
European, nationalities had similar, exp?rT- 
- ences and disputes concerning thfe role of na 1 ^ 

tional minorities within American Catholi- 

10 1 i 

asm-/ u ^ 

The second broad religious question 
... asked by the fjetitinelles was h</w much con- 
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trol could the diocese exert over individual 
parish affairs? They often contended* that 
this was their main concern, particularly 
when they were afraid of* being labeled «un- 
American» for pushing the nationality issue 
too far. It is true tliat the obligatory nature 
of diocesan fuild drives was one pf Dai- 
gnault's pet hate$\ but it is obvious thi^ this 
was closely related to the nationality issue. 
^ Daignault opposed the drives primarily be- 
cause they threatened The financial indepen- 
dence of the national parish iind because thp 
money raised was to be spent on diocesan 
schools and charitable institutions, in which 
* Daignault feared survivance would be weak- 
ened. But the diocesan control issue was im- 
portant on its own, especially in the United 
States where a long tradition of individual- 
ism, localism, states' rights, and fear of a 
centralizing government as tyrannical, might 

1 lead one to believe that Daignault had struck 
a sympathetic chord. However Senttnelles 
again were trying^to oppose inevitable waves 
of both history and the future. The Catholic 
church had always been run or the principle 
of hierarchical centralization, with the au- 
thority and discipline devolving from the 
top. The demands of the twentieth century, 
could cmly increase such centralization es- 
pecially singe the diocese was superior to*the 
parish, both in ternfTs of a wider financial 
base from which to' collect funds and as a 
larger unit within which rational planning 
and disbursement decisions could be^acte. 
It is ironic that in this instance Senflnelles 
^ were -doubly doomed —placed in a dilemma 
in which they were damned poth if they did 
or didn't. Olf the jffne hand they were de-~ 
f ending traditional religious apd national 
ideas (militant survivance) yvhich were 
• Roomed in t America flrdin the start. Oh the 
other hand the American ideals for which 
they were suppQsedly fighting, such as au- 

% p to no my and self-determination, stood in op- 
position to their traditional background of 
Catholicism. Such contradictory" polarities 
betweeh old and ne^ undermined the Senti- 



nelle cause. ' 

* 

The two religions is<ues above both deal 
with goals. It was possible to talk rationally 
about these, iikfjKfugh Hie thr^e groups in- 
volved {Sentifteltes, moderates, hierarchy) 
seldom seenjed capable of this. Yet the topic 
which generated the most heat, emotional 
outbursts, and vituperative name-calling 
concerned not any final goal but the ques- 
tion of tactics/ How should a conflict be- 
tween church authority and a dissident 
.group be resolved? How far could dissidents 
go in opposition to their religious superiors, 
and what methods of opposition should be 
- used? In arguing over these questions the in- * 
ternecine-fhar^cter of the Sentinelle* affair 
became most evident. Moderates like Jalbert 
might have partly agreed, at least in thetary, 
with some of the substantive issues which 
Daignault was raising. What they could not 
tolerate were his tactics of stridence and mil-, 
itance, his creating public turmoil. If ane 
had a disagreement with church policy, one 
should respectfully carry the complaint up 
the steps of the hierarchical ladder and abide 
by the, final decision of the church. Senth 
nelles broke all these rules. When Bishop 
Hickey rejected thtfir requests, they began 
public agitation and turned their requests in- 
to demands. When the Pope did likewise, 
they went beyond the representative of G43y 
on Earth and put the matter before civil 
courts (unsuccessfully), committing the final 
blasphemy of mixing God and Caesafr. 

Daignault may have felt tljgre was ample 
pigfedent within Hie history of^Ainerica;! 
Catholicism for his militant means* ami that 
^extremism in the defense of liberty^is no 
vice. . . Moderation in the pursuit of justice 
is no virtue.)) 1 ^ Hmvever he made the fatal 
error of forgetting both his constituency and . 
court. Th[s was basically a r^ttgfcnis dispute 
within the confines of Catholicism. When 
Daignault flaunted the traditions and rules 
of these confines too 'greatly, he ran the risk 
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of alienating both his Catholic peers and 
judges. Religious disobedience, like its civil 
.counterpart, may occasionally prove influen- 
tial in the long run, but in the short run the 
disobeyer must be prepared to lose the case 
and pay the price. Daignault et al. seemed to 
forget this. 

The Complexity of the lasagna-like fold- 
ing of layers of experience increases, as one 
sees that nationality and religion are en- 
meshed with fhe problem of infighting 
among Franco-Ameritfins, particularly con- 
cerning the question of militance versus 
moderation. Contrary to popular stereotypes, 
a nationality seldom forms a unified entity. 
Ethnic infighting among Friihco-Americans, 
one of the. most evident and perhaps most 
damaging characteristic of the Sentinelle af- 
fair, is an excellent example of this. Such di- 
visive infighting did not begin in 1934 With 
the utlfblicatioiivdf La Sentinelle!: Iittetnecine 
struggles, and factional feuds and divisions 
wofe a tradition of French Canada from the 
lys of New France, when the « indepen- 
dents character of the habitant was first no- 
ticed. This intense individualist persisted af- 
ter the English conquest, as distrust of les 
Anglais and retreat within tlieXjiiebee sanc- 
tuary? did not spelTVomplete solidarity with- 
in the group. Ffenai Canadians who, immig- 
rated to New England continued bickering 
among themselves/ so much so that some of 
the elite thought this was buffering survi- 
vance. 

* 

During the Sentinelle affair such fratri- 
cidal infighting concerned nationality and re- 
ligion, and ultifnately revolved around the is- 
sue of militance versus moderation. Again 
this involved a dispute over means as well as 
ends. While. SentineHqy assured their sup- 
porters that the ends justified the use of mil*, 
itant means, their Franco-American oppo- 
nents questioned not only the tactics of mil- 
itance, but also whether such means would 
bring about the desired goals, and whether 
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the gdhls themselves were desirabl£ Senti- 
nelle militants advocated fierce preservation 
.of an isolationist mrvivdnce, to be achieved 
by rejecting all compromise, cooperation, 
and adaptation. Moderates counseled adapta- 
tion to a different .environment, and cooper- 
ation with «outsiders» like the Irish church 
hierarchy, in order to maintain as much of 
the national heritage as was feasible. 

This ^militant-moderate dispute also did 
not begi^with Sentinellistn. It can be con- 
sidered the great French Canadian debate. 
Quebec nationalists have fought aiming 
themselves since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury over whether militance' or moderation! 
\was the proper *way to protect survivance\ 
*nd over h&W much conciliation and com- 
promising with, English Canadjahs could be 
allowed in the .pursuit of this goal. This 
debaife was carried from Quebec to New 
England and was a source of dispute there, 
both among Franco-AnVeripans ajid between 
them and the Irish, from the 1880s fdHhe 
1920s. 



From this chronologjcal point of view, 
the Sentinelle affair can be -seen as th^ culmi- 
nation of the militant-moderate debate 
among FranccjrAmegcans. The irony is 
that While bpth sides were acting upon as- 
sumptions Which might be o/risidered 
« right » or «cfytrect» at the time of the af- 
fair, the on tcome#and aftermath of Sentinel- 
listn demonstrated that both Militants and 
moderates were in the final analysis 
«wroii^ Tjhe Sentinejles were «right» in 
their perception that Franco-Americans were 
slipping away from their national culture 
and religion. However moderate Fraricor 
Americans were also «right» in declaring 
that militancy would be counterproductive 
and would bring reaction. But in the long 
ruh they were both «wrong» since French 
' l Canadian survivance could not be preserved 
outside of the (Juebec homeland, regardless 
of whether militance or moderation were 
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tallowed. Given the inevitability of failure, 
maybe it was the ^Sentinelles who hewed 
^closer to the nationalise. Did they really 
care if they won or lost, or did they see 
themselves as the noble but ill-fated pursuers 
of a tost cause, thus continuing the French 
Canadian tradition of lionizing and mytho- 
logizing martyrs? Santayana has defined a fa- 
natic as one who redoubled his effort^ onCe 
l^e has forgotten his goal. If Sentinelles were 
guilty of fanaticism at times, was it that they 
lost sight of their goal, or that theTight itself 
was the hidden goal? 

The finals «contour of the landscape)) il- 
luminated by events of the Sentinelle^afftir 
involves the influence of the environment 
which provided the backdrop-the specific 
locale of Woonsocket and the general setting 
of American culture. The unique nature of 
YV<iQ.nsocket must have conditioned the 
struggle. It iSi a small city t about 50,000 
people), whose population, economic and 
social growth stopped in the 1920s. In 
examining the influence of Woonsocket, the 
image of an enclosed room or 'compartment 
comes to mind. This was a town ^here the 
,mill, the immigrant, the Catholic, and the 
Franco-American dominated. Each of, these r 
affected tye outlook of Franco-Americans 
living twereL .ultimately producing an insula- 
ting or <dbloseting» effect. 

Textile mills gave Woonsocket Its drab 
physical appearance ajid its working class en- 
vironment, where a liard day's labor domi- 
nated all else. For workers who could afford 
to save little money r who had little chance 
of occupational mobility, and wliose lives 
were oriented around mill and tenements, 4 
the electrical atmosphere of Sentinellism 
(with its charges and coVinter -charges, dra- 
matic events, .meetings, and rallies) must 
have been a welcome ^diversion from every- 
day drudgery i Since 1890 immigrants and 
their children had made am more than four- 
ifths of Woons^cket's population', making 



the city far more foreign than «Old Ameri- 
can* in the 1920s. The same ratio applied 
to religion, with Roman Catholics being the, 
dominant group. Given these figures, is it 
surprising that «natives,» the Protestant 
Yankees, wclte little more than interested on- 
lookers during the great battle 6f the 1920s? 

Franco-Americans in- Woonsocket coitk} 
derive a certain security from knowing that 
the, great majority of their fellow citizens 
were both immigrants (/irst or second gener- 
ation) ancT Catholics. However many other 
citj|p iivftew England were in a similar situa-/ 
tipfi.) The uniqueness of WoQnsocket e&me 

whfi the fact that Franco-Americans by 
themselves* were in $ majority. From 1895 
until after 1930 the first amisecond genera- 
tion, representatives of ope ethnic group 
were a numerical-majority there, a situation 
which was seldom duplicated elsewhere in 
the ^United States. ^lf all generations are 
counted (third "and beyond), 70 percent" 
(36,000) of Woonsocket's population was 
Frauds-American by 1930. ^his made the 
city the «Qitfbpc of New England, » both in 
terms of percStage of population which was 
Franco- American and total number of Fran- 
co-Americans. The ethnic group's political, 
economic, and sdcial position was nowhere 
as secure as was their demographic situation. 
However their unqualified demographic 
domination, and concomitant insularity,, 
must have made many feel quite secure with- 
inLJJie confines of the city. Such feelings 

/may nltve helped give Sentinelle leaders, the 
inner conftdefice to attempt their Vebellioji,* 
and also may partially explain why moderate 
and militant Franco-Americans fought so un- 
reservedly with each other within the city. 
They had little reason to fear serious censure 

. arid reprisals from Woonsocket's non-fran- 
co-American population, which had minori- 
ty status. 

But Woonsocket was not a microcosm of 
the^jworld. Outside the boundaries of the 
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,city, Franco-Americans were in a minority in 
New lingland , in the ^American Catholic 
church, and in the United States. This incon- - 
gruity, between dominance in Woorisocket 
v and realization of a different ^world outside, 
jnay have stimulated tensions which Senti- * 
ttelles feh /resulting in revolt. 

Af 

The intensity of nativistic feelings di- 
rected towards immigrants to the United 
States, particularly during the late nine 
.tceiith 'und early twentieTJT^eeiituries, has 
, been discussed frequently by American his- 
torians. French Canadians suffered from 
Yankee and Protestant nativism in New En- 
gland before 1900, but such sentiments de- 
clined froni that time on. During the Senti- 
nelle affair itself this classical .variant of na- 
tivism looms insiguificantAvhen cotrtpared to 
1he vast amount of Irish-Francp-American 
conflict within AmericaA Catholicism. Thus 
one can spe\the Sentinelle affair ,as an 
indication tjkat the traditional Yankee-immi- " 
grant, Protfstant-Catholic, and rural-urban 
dichotomies of nativism may hJ^e beei\ over- 
stressed, at the expense pf infra-ethnic, intra- 
religious, and intfa-urban disputes. 

However in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the beginning of Sentihellism, tfyere 
was an outbreak of nativism which started as 
a\iti-German feelings during World War 1 and 
broadened to include « 100 percent Ajne$- 
can ism » directed atvall immigrants during 
and after the war.,Iii Jihode Island this was 
reflected in the Peck bill, wliichr advocated, 
close state supervision *of parochial schools', 
and limitation ot^^b reign language teaching 
in such schools. The Peck bill was passed by 
the state legislature in 1*922. It was never en- 
forced and was repealed in 1925, partially 
'because of adamai\t complaints from Fran- 
. co-American leaders in Rhode Island.* \ Vet 
such attitudes and actions put Franco-Amer- . , 

icans on the defensive, even in ethnic Strong- 
's; • f> . if. 

holds like Woonsocket, and, made them more 
strident in defense of their 'culture. Sucti strj- v 
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dent defertsiveness could easily become mili- 
tantly aggressive, as was the case with Senti- 
nelles. * 

The 100 -percent Americanism move- 
nient^vas part uf thp great «red scarc» which, 
formed the prologue to the 1920s. Although 

1 it is incorrect to view this decade in isola- 
tion, either as an aberrationist interlude (the 
«foaring twenties») or as a tmip of revolu- 
tionary changes (overlooking the fact that 
many of the changes became noticeable in 
the 1920s), it does indisputably form a dis- 
tinct time-period whiCh shaded the^coji- 
sciousness of those participating actively or 
vicariously in the Sqntinelle affair. The 
hoopla and sensationalism of the 1970s has 
liften been overemphasized, but the\years 
did contain much melodrama and emotidnal- 
ism, such as spectacular jury trials/ new 
amusements and fads, and changing morals 
and ma0fters reflected in new life styles. A 

^majority of the Amtjricam populace may not 
haVe participated extensively in suchr activi- 
ties, but an increasingly influential middle 
class did. The mass media such as newspa - 
pers, radio, and movies play enlarge role fti 
publicizing the above events, 

The d^jjttement anA drama of the Senti- 
nelle crisip, at, times manufactured and at. 
times real, but always hiagnified by exten- 

* sive New England newspaper <^verage/mark 
this affair as symptomatic of the 1920s/ 
Leaders on both sides tjf ^tjie dispute were 
jnkMle class, which was no4 new in Ameri- 
^^l/history, but the enjprmrfus interest which 
they generated ' among Franco-Americans., 
and othel\s both in Wqonsbckefand through- 
out New fengland (as meas^irej^Uy^hewspa- 
per readership, attendance at' rallies, ban- 
quets, ^id i)ieetings) reflects the tei\or of the 

f 1920^Dirily work lives of JWofrftsocket resi- 
dents might still have been drab and- dull, 

. but there were increasing opportunities for 
entertainment, « * ' . ' 



Yet any serious study of the 1920s re- 
veals tension and conflict, as well as sensa- 
tionalism and frivolity. Whether it involved 
nativism as in the red scare and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trul, fundamentalism as in the Ku 
Klux Klan abd the Scopes <3monkfey*r trial, 
or generational and sex disputes over the 
new roles of youth and wpmen, the 1920s 
were full of dissension. Such strife often re- 
sulted from a clash between old and new^a 
cultural lag which accelerated with the pppu- 
lanzation of technological developments 
such as the automobile, radio, and movies. 
The Sentinette affair featured such tension 
resulting from a cultural lag conflict between 
old and new.. Franco-Americans caught in 
dispute, both militant and moderate, were 
disturbed and alarmed about the changing 
face of their nationality, as adaptation to life 
in America began to overshadow homeland 
roots. Such adaptation wouM have been par- 
ticularly disturbing in the 1920s, as ^rancV 
"American youths experienced new techno- 
logical and culturaltfchanges. 

Friction ^arising from conflict between 
old values and new 'realities was also evident 
incite Catholic church's role in Sentinel/ism. 
Franco-American militants were unable to 
grasp the fact that the church in America 
could never be the same as it was in Quebec, 



while the Irish church hierarchy seemed un- 
able to adapt to the needs of its \< new immj- 
grim|» parishioners. Disturbed by a changing 

, United States which was altering their lives,, 
participates in the Sentinette affair (militant, 
moderate, and church hierarchy) too often 
substituted emotions for , reasoning. Thus 
' they prolonged and complicated the struggle 

* rather than clarifying it. 
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In the fiml ^Analysis there is no one 
«key» to. understanding the Sepl inelle affair, 
but many different vantage* points from 
which to view -its significance. This article 
has dealt with such larger significances of an 
event which is primarily local history. The 
rationale for such an attempt is well put by 
Boyer and Nissenbaum in their>tody pf the 
social origins of Salem witchcraft trials : 

Wc have . . . exploited the focal 
events ... as a Stranger -might make ^ . 
use of a lightfling flash in the night: 
better to observe the contours of 
' the landscape which it chances to % 
illuminate . . . What we have been 
attempting ... is to convey some- 
thing of the deeper historical reso- 
nances of our story: while still re- 

14 

specttng its uniqueness. 
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♦Notes 



. It is difficult to explain briefly a word freighted 
with meaning in the French Canadian lexicon. 
Survivance refers to the belief of pre rich Cana- 
dians that they had (and have) a divine mission 
to preserve their jiational «racc» and rofigi<)n 
against Anglo-Saxon inroads, T)y insuring the 
survival and transmission of thejr native lan- 
guage, faith, and customs. 
Footnotes will be confined to explanatory ma- 
terial and citations for quotations. For com- 
plete documentation of points made here, refer 
to the author's unpublished Ph.D. disscrtatioiV 
«Thc Scntinclle Affair {1924-1929) and Mili- 
tant Survivance: The Franco-American Experi- 
ence in Woonsockct, Rhode ftland» (State Uni- 
versity of N.Y. at Buffalo, 1975). Major prima- 
ry .sources on which dissertation and article arc 
based include French and English language,* 
newspapers in Woonsockct and throughout." 
New England (especially La Tribune and La 
Sentinelle, Woonsockct organs of opposing 
sides in the dispute); archival collections of the 
Union St.-Jean-Bapljste (Franco-American na- 
tional society) and Franco-American natioriql 
parishes in Woom&Ckct; United States census 
reports; Rhode Island state .and Woonsockct 
city public documents; personal interviews with 
Woonsockct residents of the 1920s; and two. 
contemporary <diistorics» written byopposing 
participants in the affair ---Elphdge Daignault, 
' Le Vrai Mouvement Sentinelliste en Nouvelle 
Angleterre, 1923 1929 (Montreal, 1936) and 
J. Albert Foisy, The Sentinellist Agitation in 
New England, 1925 1928 (Providence , 1930). 
Most relevant secondary studies are Robert Ru- 
milly, ftistoire des Franco-Am6ricafn$ (Montre- 
al, 1958) 364459 and Helenc Forget, «L'Agita- 
tion Sentinelliste au Rhode Island (1924- 
1929>(M.A. thesis, Univ. de Montreal, 1953). 



5. Mason Wade, tfhe French Canadians, 1760- 
1967 (Toronto, 19fJ8) 1:1. 

X t 

6. Cordon, 141 . 

4 

7. Change of cultural patterns to those of the host 
society. * 

8. Large scale entrance, on"H primary group level, 
into cliques, clubs, and institutions of the host 
society, including intermarriage. Cordon, 71. 

9. Wade, ch. 4 and 347-359. 



10. 



2. Sorrell, 198-202. 

3. Milton M. Gordon, Assimilation in Ameridtin 
j Life: The Role of Race, Religion and National 

Origins (Now York, 1964) passim, especially 
85-86, for. a development of these theories. 

4. Cameron Nish, ed., The French Canadians, 
1759-1766: Conquered? Half Conquered? Lib- 
erated? (Toronto, 1966). 



Peter W. Bardaglio, ^Italian Immigrants and the 
Catholic .Church in Providence, 1890-l930.» 
Rhode Island History 34: 2 (May 1 975), 47-57. 
Rccont monographs include Jay Dolan's The 
Immigrant Churches: New York 's Irish and Ger- 
man Catholics, 18151865 (Baltimore, 1975). 
Silvano Tomasi's Piety and Power: The Role of 
Italian Parishes [n the New York Metropolitan 
Area,' 1880-1930 (New York, 1975). Victor 
Greene's For God and Country: The Rise of 
Polish and Lithuanian Ethnic Consciousness in 
America, 1860-1910 (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1^5), and Richard Linkh's American Catholi- 
cism and European-Immigrants (1900-1924) 
(New York, 1975). 

The quote is not Qaignault's/of course, but 
Barry Goldwater's during his acceptance speech 
at the 1964 Republican natjolial convention. 
Franklin L. Burdette, The Republican Party: A 
Short History (New York, 1972), 115. 



12. But not among QuSb4cois where the dispute 
continued to rage and still does today, with the 
sdparatiste movement representing the militants, 
qnd moderate French Canadians advocating a 
host of less extreme solutions. Ramsay Cook, 
Canada and the French Canadian Question 

'(Toronto, 1967). 

13. Sorroll, 163-169; Rumilly, 33T-350. 

14. Paul Boyer aifd Stephen Nissenbaum, Salem, 
Possessed: The Social Origins of Witchcraft 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1974), xii and 179, 
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The above map shows the percentage of French mother-tongue population in the 
six New England states according to the 1970censuf figures from the U.S. Bureau 
of Census, as complied by Madeleine Giguire. 
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. , ReWaRCH NOTES: 
FRANCO- AMERICANS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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Richard S. Sorrell 




i Maijy Americans confuse Frei^ch and 
FVencli Canadian as ethnic backgrounds, a 
trait which does not endear them* to either 
nationality. The te\m «Franco-American» 
V includes both French and French Canadian 
jmmigrairts to the' United States. While this 
could lead to difficulties when on* wishes^to 
speak merely of French Canadians^this is 
mitigated by a demographic fact— immigra- 
tion to the United States from French Cana- 
da has been much greater than from France. 
From colonial times until 1970 France sent 
700,000 immigrants, more than half of 
whom arrived before 1790. During those 
same t years Canada sent almost 4,000,0^)0 • 
immigrants, at lea*st one-third of whom were 
French Canadian. Almost all of the French 
Canadians came after' the Civil War, and 
most settled in New England. Thus while at 
least two .out of three «Franco-Americaus» 
^vill be o( French' Canadian ancestry, the ra- 
tio is much higher in New England industrial 
communities peopled mainly after the Oiv.il 
War. 

In 1930 there were 1,106,000 people of 
French Canadian stock in the United States, 
. one-third immigrants andjwo-thirds children 
of immigrants. Today it is estimated that if 
all generations are included, the total num- 
ber of Franco-Americans with some Canadi- 
an ancestry may be as high as5 ,000,^)00. Be- 
fore tbe l810's only a few thousand came, 
the bulk during the Acadian expulsion from 
Canada by the British in 1755, during the 



American Revolution 'whfen -those who took 
sides with the invading Americans* Were 
forced to flee, and after the failure of thp 
1837 Rebellion in Lowcy Canada. It was not 
until the 1040'sand I850's that la fitvre aux 
Etats-Unis began in earnest, with thousands 
leaving Quebec primarily for economic rea- 
sons. The real flood ckme after the Civil War, 
.with over 500,000 emigrating between 1865 f 
and 1890. After a lull 6f a few years, an- 
other mass migration of slightly less propor- 
tions (around 500,000) tvok place between 
1905 and 1929^ Quota laws passed during 
the 1920\s in the United States originally did 
not apply to French Canadians, sijice they 
were 'residents of the Western Hemisphere. 
However, ,the Great Depression effectively 
ended their "era of large-scale i emigration. 



When an American thinks Shout French 
influences in 'his country, the first imagfe 
.which comes to mind ts that of New Orleans 
and Louisiana.- French language and culture 
are still evident there, the result of rule by 
France which existed intermittently until 
1803. However few Franco-Americans of 
Canadian origin live tlwfe. Certain parts of 
the Midwest, particularly Michigan, have « 
fairly laqje numbers of Franco- American^, 
remnants <tf the fur trade and lumber indus- 
tries. In W30 Ntf>* York ranked fourth 
among estates in total number of those of 
French Canadian stock, primarily cc/ficentra- 
ted along the nortern border where New 
Yorlcmeets Quebec, But for the real center 
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of Franco -Americana, one must look to New 
England. Seventy-ojie percent of those born 
i|i -Fre'nch* Canada and 'living in the United* 
States hvl930 resided in one of the six Ne^ 
. Ehglatjd states. The greatest numberiived in 
Massachusetts,. but New Hampshire had t|ie 
highest concentration in terms of percentage 
Qf the total popuhition (nearly one-quarter 
of the state's people were of either French 
Canadian birth or parentage), ■ 

The bibliographical esUay which follows 
lists the njost important sources on Franco- 
Americans. Ttifc bibliography is divided into 
three catej£ort&: (1) books, (2) articles,* es- 
says, %and pamphlets, and (3) unpublished 
dissertations and i^anuscrYptts. 

J (l>Tl(re first book worthi offriention is 
Marcus Lee Hansen's The Min^j/tg of the Ca- 
nadian and American Peoples 4Ne\v Haven, 
Conn., 1940). It provides an historical over- 
view of the «movement of people to an fro 
across the .Canadian-American boundary')) 
(p. v). As such it is not confined to French 
Canadians, but also includes English Canadi- 
an migration southward g$ well as American 
migration northward. Robert Rumilly's Hi- 
stoid des Franco-Am tricains (Montreal, 
1958) is the basic single source on the sub- 
ject, providing a massive Chronological nar- 
rative crammed with «facts.» However the 
coverage is superficial, the style disjointed, 
and Rumilly plays the role of advocate of 
survivance rather than objective historical 
observer. Leon TruesdelFs. The Canadians 
Born in the United States (rewritten circa 
1943) provides much useful statistical infor- 
mation, drawn from federal census data, on 
first and, second generation French Canadian 
immigrants. * r 

Jacques Ducjiarme, a Franco-American, 
has written two books which are useful. The 
Shadows of the Trees: The Story of French 
Canadians in New England (N.Y., 1943)tsa 
popular account of France-American life, 



* * - , r 

written in 4 a lively style. It js probably, flic 
' most widely read and cited book on the sub- 
ject, Jnit suffers frqin lack of depth and a 
J rambling, anecdotal style.* Duch amie s The 
• > DeluSson^Family: A Novel (N.Y., 1939) is 
.the best fictional, work portraying Franco- 
'Americans* It fosses on the emigration of a 
^ French Canadian family in the 1870'$, .their 
settlement in Holyoke, and the adjustment 
of the first and second generation' to life in 
New England, concluding witfi a picture fcf 
■ Franco-American life after 1900. Ducharme 
is sensible oit the issue of| survivance, eschew- 
ing militance and realizing the neod for slow 
" acculturation. However his picture of a 
t French Canadian family which retains its 
' love of rural lift, and eventullly retiirns to a * 
farm, appears a bit too traditional and ideal- 
ized. Also his view of city life and upward 
mobility overly optimistic, as the nqyel 
f contains little mention of tiie disorganfza , 
tion of' urban living or the presence of nativ- 
ism. 

v * * 4 

m 

Three books written by Franco-Amer- 
icans who strongly advocated survivanpe are 
valuable, not so much as historical studies 

* V 

but as primary sources which' give an insight 
into the Franc^Ariierican elite's attitude -to- 
wards ethnic survival. Father E. Hamon's Les 

' 9 Canadiens-Frattfais de la Nouvelle Angle tefre 
(Quebec, 1891) is the" earliest standard 
source, written by a Jesuit. Poorly organized 
and in no way objective, still it is an interest- 
ing ,m£lange of material on the economic 
condition of Franpo-Americans and ttjelr 
survivance. It includes startles on Franco- 
American occupations and parishes in vari- 
ous cities and states. • J osephat Benoif, later - 
to be mayoi^ of Manchester, wrote L'Ame 

~~ 0unco-Amfricaine in 1935 (Montreal). In a 
series of impassioned essays he gives the 
Franco-American elite's view of the race's 
«sdul» as well as causes of and obstacles to 
^survivance. The year after Benoit's book, the 
Association Canado-Amlricaine published 
Les Franco-Amtricains Peirtts Par Eux- 
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Mtmes (Montreal^ 1936). This was a reprint- 
ing of a scries of radio broadcasts by promi- 
nent 'Franco-Amiericans. 'ffiey surveyed 
b'isioflfcal trends and the present status of . 
Survivance, outlined assimilationist dange^V_ 
and discussed «la situation actuelle»\\\ each, 
state t>f New England. 

(2) Those seeking more succinct 511111- - 
maries in journal articles, shoffld begin with 
Iris Saunders Podea, «.Quebec fo 'Little Ca- 
nada': The Coming of the French Canadians 
to New England in the Nineteenth Century 
ew England Quarterly, 23 (Sept. 1950), 
p. 365-3&0. This provides an historical sum- 
mary of {the migration process of Franco- 
Americans, and their ethnic-acculturation 
experiences in New England. Mason Wade, 4 
authority on the history of jFrench Canada, 
^ias written two usefuL articles on Franco- 
Americans. « French Canadians in the United 
States, » [ . . . ] is an excellent brief looj$ 
(fourteen 1 pages) at the statistics and ciuises. 
of immigration, as well as life and natmstic 
conflicts iii(New fenglaiid. «Tlie French par- 
ish and Survivance in fcineteenth-CenfuVy 
JSew England ,» Catholic Historical Review, 
3^ (July 1950), pp. 162-189, focuses on the 
founding of Franco-American national par- 
ishes from 1850-1900. It shows how such 
parishes were at the heart of survivance, and f\ 
emphasizes nativist friction with Irish and 
Yankees. 

George Thcriault, a sociologist whose 
dissertation is mentioned below, has help- 
ful essay on «The Franco-Americans of New 
England, » in fylason Wade, ed., Canadian 
Dualism: Studies of ^French-English Rela- 
tions. (Torontd, 190OKpp. 392-41 1. He syn~ 
opsizes the' different stages through which 
survivance has eVolved fronv 1870-1955. The 
prominent English Canadian historian, 
A. R. M. ^ower, wrote on «New France in 
^New England ,» for the New England Quar- 
terly, 2 (April 1929), pp. 278-295. He sur- 
veys the status of Survivance in New En- 
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gland, compares and contrasrs Frailco-Amer- 
icans with other Catholic' immigrant groups, 
ifnd concludes that (as of. 1929) they have 
7 the best ojiance of all in the struggle to niain- 
^tai|i identity. Oije of the earliest scholarly 
looks at Franco-Americans was William Mac- 
Donald's «The French Canadtiiir in New En- 
gland, » The Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics. 12 (April 1898), pp. 245-279. Although 
contemporary to the events wtfich it x de- 
scrib*^ it is balanced and objectiv^, and in 
no way a nativist «scare» article. As such it 
is still useful today. Among the more recent 
1 articles are three published together in the 
Sept.-Dec. 1964 Faucher , s/«L , 6migration 
des Caiiadiens-fran^ais au XIX e stede: posi- 
tion du tprobldme et perspectives, » Cilles 
Pacquet's «L , Emigrario^des Canadiens-Fran- 
^ais vers la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 1870- 19 TO: 
Prises de V'jje QuantitatiVes,>y slid Leon F. 
Bou view's « La Stratification Sociale Du 
Groupe 'Ethriique Canadien-Fran^ais Aux 
£tats-Uuis.» These are all examples of quan- 
titative history. The ffcsi^Hwo trace the 
amount and patterns of emigration fjrpm 
Quebec to New England by various statisti- 
cal means, yhile the last relates the social 
structure of Franco-Americans to their sut- 
^vivaftce. All share the problem of much .of 
the «new» quantitative history— i.e., lifeless 



and dull. 



Donald Chaput's \<Some Repatriement 
Dilemmas, » Canadian Historical Review, 49 
(Dec. 1968), pp. 400-412, echoes Thomas 
Wolfe's refrain of «yoq can't go home 
again » He describes the failure, of the Fran- 
co-American elite te promote repatriation to 
Quebec. David B. Walker's pamphlet, Politits 
and Ethnocentrism: The Case of the Franco- 
Americans (Brunswick, Maine, 1961), sum- : 
marizes political involvement and voting 
trends. y 

(3y Unpublished dissertations on FVan- 
co-Americans are relatively scarce, consider- 
ing the size of the' doctoral gristmill in 
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recent dtcades. Allen Richard Foley, «From 
French Canadian to^ Franco-American: A 
Study of |he Jiy migration of the French Ca- 
nadian into New England, 1650-1935* (Har- 
vard University, 1939), remains the basic 
Ph.D. dissertation on the history of Franc^r 
Americans in Npw England. It is detached 
and objective, and covers all aspects^of mi- 
gration tc^'and life in ~the United States. 
However it kjAfeip from poor organization 
and a lack of guiding themes/ Part of the 
problem may have been that foley pitted 
far ; too ambitious a "topic in 1939, when 
there, were few monographs available to 
guide him. The other most inclusive Ph.D. 
dissertation was also an early effort ^Robert 
Cloutmaii Dexter wrote «The Habitant 
Transplanted: A Stuily of the French Cana- 
dian in New Englancf» in 1923 for Clark Uni- 
versity. It likewise deals encyclopedically 
with French Canadian migration, and their 
reception in and adjustment to American 
-life. Although well written, it betrays a na- 
tivist bias against franco-Americans. 

George French Theriault's, «The Franco- 
Americans in a New England Community : 
An Experiment in Survival» v (Ph.D. diss., 
Harvard University, 1951), almost rivals Fo- 
ley in length (Theriault is 550 p%es long „ 
while Foley runs 66^pages). However Theri- 
ault's opu§ is a sociological community 
study of Franco-Americans in Nashua, New 
. Hampshire. An excellent piece of work in 
the W. Lloyd Warner tradition, it also 
contains much historical background ma- 
terial on Franco -Americans in New England 
and Frenqh Canadians in Quebec. Ralph D. 
Vicero has produced what seems to be the 
definitive work on the demography of 
French Canadian migration and settlement 
patterns iniSew^England, with his immigra- 
tion of French Canadians to New England, 
1840-1900: A Geographical Analysis»/Ph D. 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1968K 
He mgkes extensive use of manuscript 
federal census sheets, using name analysis 
when nationality is not listed. n 




One of /the x most valuable unpublished 
studies is^wt a dissertation. -Herve B. Le- 
' 1 (Franco- American Efforts on Behalf 
jich Langutfg? in Neyv England » is 
roduccd for^the" Language Rc- 
of Yeshiva University in 
the title- indicates, it concentrates 
,on the status o( tli& French language among 
Fiasco- Americans. however within a chron- ■ _ 
ologlcal frametayrK, ""«Franco- American Ori- 
gniSs^ :«Stniggl€5s Against Assimilation, 
(I«80-I945% and x< Adjusting to the lncvita- 
ble» (1945-the fiitufcb.he also provide? ma- 
terial on survivattce institutions, politics, ec- 
onomics, and mixed marriages. Forty pages / 
of appended tables give ~much data on „ 
mother tongue status, as well as the above. 

The same judgment 1 of value cannot be / 
applied to one of the most recent studies on 
Franco-Americans, Dennis Royal Garffs 
« Heirs of Ne.w France: An -Ethnic Mihority 
in Search of Security; A Study of 'Cariadien* 
Society and Politics in late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury New England artel Quebec Province)) 
(Ph.D. diss., Fletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy, Tufts University, 1970). In this 
author's opinion it is a poor job. The mean- 
dering subtitle indicates the diffusion and 
lack of focus prevalent throughout. Garff 
claims that his purpose is to examine aspects 
of Franco-Ajnerican survivance, as well as 
awareness of events in French Canada, as 
seen through the eyes of the Franco-Ameri- 
can elite. However the result is a superficial 
mixture of community study (Lowell), rela- 
tions between French Canadians and Franco- 
Americans, .and broad overview of Franco- 
American life^Most damaging is the indica- 
tion that the author did little primary or sec- 
ondary research. 

The reader will find' that Franco-Ameri- 
cans constitute a relatively ignored ethnic 
group^especially in light <Vf the recent re- 
awakening ? of interest in Whife ^ethnic ^ 
studies. Most textbooks on American immi- 
gration either ,©mit Franco-Americans or 
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make only a few scattered . references to 
them: Recent popularized studieSSRo the 
same. Michael Novak's The Ris£ of the Un- 
meltftble * Ethnics ( N . Y . , 1973) co n ta ins 
rean\s of praise for Poles, Italians, Greeks 
arid Slavs, but fails to make a single mention 
of the Franco-Americans. LaGumiua and Ca- 
vaioli comment' 1 [...]" that tfl^i view 
of the large number of people involved, it is 
surprising ♦that** research concerning this 
group (Caiiadian'immigrairts) is not more ex- 
tensive. » -m 

There „is .some evidence of increased 
scholarly interest in Franco-Americans. For 



the first time ill this author's memory, a con-" 
vention of American historians included 
French Canadians when they discussed im- 
migration history. The April 1^74 gathering 
of the Organisation of American Historians 
in Denver featured two sessions which niade 
mention of French-Americans: Tamara K. 
Hareven!s presentation of «The Laborers of 
Manchester, New Hampshire: The Role of 
Family and Ethnicity in Adjustment to In- 
dustrial Life, 189p-l940,» and Elliott Bar- 
kan's « Commuting immigrants 1 : Puerto gl- 
eans, Mexican Americans, French Canadians 
and American Indians in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury .» 
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1. cf.- issue of* Recherches So&iographiques, 2. cf. in '77k? fr/m/c Dimension in American 

5,277-374: Albert.' " 1 Society (Boston, 1974), 217: 
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OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS: AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 



\ 



by 

Madeleine Giguhre 



Wessel, Bessie %looni.. An Ethnif Survey of 
Woonsocket, "khode Island. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931; New 
York: Arno- Press and the New York 
Times, 1970. ' , 



/ 



This earliest of the comparative studies is 
an ambitious attempt to document the 
change in ethnic -groups in a* community. 
The largest group reported on is the French- 
Canadian descent grouping. Technical in na- 
tnf£, it is nevertheless rewarding for the de- 
termined reader. Besides in tef marriage data, 
there is information oti date of entry of the 
various ethnic groups, size of family/ lan- 
guage usage, and language facility among 
children and parents. 



A person, E. E. We^Americans. Cambridge: 
, Harvard ^kiversity Press, 1937. 

A co'mmunity study of Burlington, Ver- 
mont" in the 1930's in which the principle 
ethnic group othgjr than the Old Americans 

was the French-CTnadian. For them as well 

\ # * * i 

as for the Irish, the Italians, the Jews and the 
Germans, Anderson explores how the groups 
are woven into the l|fe of the city; in work, 
in religion, in education, in the city's social 
life and in intermarriage. All this, for this 
early Franco-American settlement without 
one table! The French are viewed as not 
sticking tbgelfier, feeling inferior and 
ashamed of^ieir nationality and without 



leaders. OJ^them, the author says, «As a 
peacefert*unaggressive people^ they have won 
to some extent the sympathy of the Yankee 
Group, whose social and economic p^ition 
is not threatened by their advancement, » 



Warner, WX^<jyd and V. O. Low. Yankee 
City. abr. ed. New Haven: Yale Universi- 
ty Press, 1963. See also The Status Sys- 
tem of a Modern Community. Vol. II 
- Yankee City Series, 1942. 

This single volunfe edition of thejamous 
Yankee City Series provides an interesting 
comparison of Franco-American status arid 
mobility with other ethnic groups in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts over tliree quarters 
of a century. With less than 1500 persons 
the Franco-Americans of NewMryport in 
the nineteen thirties had a national parish 
and a parochial school' as well as voluntary 
organizations of their own. The comparative 
data on stratification for all of Yankee City's 
^ethnic groups demonstrate th^tlie French- 
Canadian? <Jjj the average cameift as factory 
workers and remained there for at least two 
generations, but in that number of genera- 
tions they had been as upwardly mobile as 
the previously arrived ethnic groups. 



Greeley, Andrew M. Why Can t They Be 
Like Us? Netv York : Institute of Human 
Relations Press, 1969; New York: Dut- 
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foil, 1971. 



Some <xf the first national data on 
Krench-Americans Rising modern sample sur- 
vey techniques is Reported ii> thi& small vol- 
ume. For instance, the survey finds 1 . the , 
Frenclv/in the lowest ranks with regard to 
education and income, but in medium rank 
with regard to identification with the Demo- 
cratic party and self definition as « happy ». 
Among nine ethnic, groups' including three 
Protestant groups and the Jews, French- 
Americans were Above the average of all 
groups in visiting paints, siblings and in- 
laws. They were l«ghest (along with the Ital- 
ians) in living in the same neighborhood as* 
their in-mws and third in rank order of the 
nine groups in living in the same neighbor- 
hood as their siblings. 



Abramson, Harold, J. «Ethnic Pluralism in 
the Central City» Ethnic* Groups in the 
City. Edited by Otto Feinstein. Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: I) C. Hearth andji>., 1971. 

\ 

This survey of eleven ethnic groups living 
in the cenjer of three Connecticut cities in 
the mid-60's indicates that the French-Cana- 
dians were low, in home ownership, college 
education, and income and high in affiliation 
with the CatlWu; Church, in percent blue 
collar workers, *an4 in percent who feel the 
federal government should do more to help 
the poor, as compared to the ten other eth- 
nic groups. 



Greeley, Andrew M. «Ethnicity as an Influ- 
ence on Behpvior,» Ethnic Groups in the 
City, Edited by Otto Feinstein, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1971. 

This reporting of the same national sam- 
ple survey * data as in Why Canjt They Be* 
Like Us? includes additional data on five 
Catholic ethnic groups. We learn that among 




high school graduates who are at least the 
grandchildren of immigrants, «tho* Irish and 
the French are th^ happiest, and that the 
Germans and 4he French are lowest on-raci- 
ism. A Comparison of attributes, of first and 
second generation and third and later gener- 
ations shows the substantial declines in Dem- 
ocratic party affiliation, in the religious ex- 
tremisnl index, and in t|ie anti-Semitism in 
dex among the French as between the djfler 
and the younger generation. 

Abramson, Harold J, Ethnic Diversity in 
Catholic America. New York: John W?> 
* ley ai^HSons, 1973. 

Another product of the NQRC studies of 
the sixties, thisvoJ^me--^stablishes Frdlkch- 
Scent persons *s one of the five 
major ethnic groups within the American 
Catholic Church with over ten percent of the 
Catholic population and an Estimated five 
million persons in tltfe United States. A high- 
er percentage of the French-Cdnadians are 
found in small towns and rural arfeas than 
any other Catholic ethnic group. Therc^jerof 
this volume deals with ethnic u'tetimmage 
but it also covers religious involvement, cul- 
ture and behavior. The French-Canadians are 
found to have the second lowest rate of eth- 
nic intermarriage; onl)^ the Spanish language 
groupings being lower, with the ItalitttfLiiear- 
ly v eqrol to the Franco's. The LensCT thesis 
of increased church attendance with longer 
residence in the United States is not con- 
firmed for the French. The mechanism of if 
endogamy is seen as maintaining the groups 
cultural style if, as in the cases of the Irish 
and t^ie French-Canadians, the religious prac- 
tice .is integrated with a distinctive culture, 
the latter being a function ofthe intense so- 
cial competition each of these groups expe- 
rienced , through-out their history in the 
omeland. 
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Greeley, Andrew M. «The Demography* of 
Ethnic Identification: Part I: The Reli- 
gio-pthpic Composition and Distribution 
of the American Population. Part II: 
^Educational, and Economic Differences 
^^/nohg^Religio-Ethnic Groups» in Gree- 
ley, Andrew M. Ethnicity ih the United 
States: A Preliminary Reconnaissance. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1974. * 

*. ■ * \ 

This composite of seven NORC survfeys 
, represents the best and the most^rtnprehen- 
sive data currently available tfn the French 
population of the Un ited Stat es as a whole. ■ 
Country of origin of most 7>T"|tie ^pspon* 
> dent's ancestors v^as* the usual 'identifying 
question. Jhe larger sample not only allows 
the presentation of data comparable to the 
earlier NORC data but additional informa- \ 
lion; on ethnic identification by: marital^ 
status, sex, age, region^ ^ize of place, emica- 
tional level and family income. The second - 
part of the Demography of Ethn ^Identifi- 
cation presents comparative dat| 
nic groups on education and in^ 
gion, size of place, age and etfuj 
trolled for. Thus we find that'ytlc 
and tfize of place are held constant, French 
Catholics in their twenties are only about one- 
sixth of a yO* beneath the mead for all ethnic 
groups in education. Furthermore when re- 
gion, sizd of place and education is accoun- 
ted for, French family income for both 
young and old is higher than the mean of all 
groups. It is to be noted that only a quarter 
of the composite NORC sample is from New 
England. 



Greeley, Andrew M. {Political Participation 
Among Ethnic Groups in the United 




M. Greeley. Efpnic- 
tates>A~ Prelintfnarv 



States* in ; Andrew 

ity in the United States>A~ Preliminary 
Reconnaissance. New York: John tyiley 
and Sons, 1974. 



Of all the data presented in this volume, 
this political data is thought to be of highest 
quality by the author. It substantiates to 
some extent Josephat Benoifs analysis of 
the political behavior of the Franco-Ameri- 
cans. When region and social class fere Jield 
constant, the French Catholics are among 
the three highest groups on the voting scale, 
(participation in elections) and are highest of 
all groups' in un^jng^ contact with govern- 
mental officials. * On the other hand they 
were least likely to join with others to solve 
community problems and the least likely to 
be involved in political campaigns. French 
political mobilization does not fit any of the 
theoretical models. It is strongly influenced 
by responsibility but no tat all by education. 



Greeley, Andrew M. Ethnicity, Discrimina- 
tion and Inequality. Beverly Hills/ Lon- 
don: Sage, 1976. 

Based jipon a composite of twelve Ra- 
tional Opinion Research Center surveys, this 
monograph Reports on differences ih educa- 
tion, occupation awl income for the major 
religious groups and for the majo/ ethnic, 
groups in {the United States. FgcJnstance, it 
t^rays Ffench Catholics as having lot^r 
famil* income than the other major Catholic « 
ethnic groups and the Jews but as, having 
higher family income than most Protestant 
ethnic groups surveyed. 



Greeley, Andrew NT The American Catholic 
New York : Basic Books, 1 977 . 

This latest volume of Andrew Greeley 
is a summary of all (he research findings of 
the National Opinion Research Center stud- 
ies of Catholics including ethnic groupings 
Witjfiin American Catholicism. It reports on 
limited datalrom the Inequality publication 
listed above. 
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